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OPERA SEASON TO 
BEGIN NEXT WEEK 
AT METROPOLITAN 
AND IN CHICAGO 


“Traviata” to Lead Gatti- 
Casazza’s Activities—Mary 
Garden Pledges Faith in 
‘Samson et Dalila”—New 
York to Have American 
Premiére of Korngold’s 
“The Dead City” at. First 
Saturday Matinée With 
Marie Jeritza Making De- 
but in Title R6dle—Proko- 
fieff Rehearsing “Love of 
Three Oranges” With Chi- 
cagoans for Presentation on 


Nov. 28. 


HE Metropolitan Opera Company 

and the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion will begin their seasons on Mon- 
day, Nov. 14. The New York organ- 
ization, as already announced, will 
open with “Traviata” with Amelita 
Galli-Curci in the leading role. In 
Chicago “Samson et Dalila” will pro- 
vide the first vehicle for Mary Gar- 
den’s forces, and Lucien Muratore and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez will be heard in 


the title parts. 

The répertoire for the first week at the 
Metropolitan was announced last week 
by General Manager Gatti-Casazza. As- 
sociated with Mme. Galli-Curci in the 
opening performance will be Beniamino 
Gigli and Giuseppe De Luca. Rosina 
Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio will dance, 
and Roberto Morazoni will conduct. 


“Lohengrin” will be sung on Wednes- 
day evening with Florence Easton, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Orville Harrold and 
Clarence Whitehill heading the cast. The 
performance will be under the baton of 
Artur Bodansky. 

Galli-Curci will make her second ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan in “Lucia” 
on Thursday night. Gigli will again be 
associated with her and Giuseppe Danise 
and Jose Mardones will also be in the 
cast. Gennaro Papi will conduct. 

Geraldine Farrar’s bow will be ef- 
fected this season in “Tosca,” to be sung 
on Friday night, with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Mario Cavaradossi and Antonio 
Scotti as Scarpia. Moranzoni will come 
again to the conductor’s desk. 

The first novelty will be presented at 
the matinée on Saturday afternoon. 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s “The Dead 
City” will then have its American 
remiére. The occasion will also be 
notable for the début of Marie Jeritza, 
he soprano from Vienna who comes with 
n unusual European reputation. Jo- 
hannes Sembach in the tenor réle will 
e associated with the new star. George 
Meader, tenor, will make his first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan, as will Grace 
(\nthony, soprano. Others in the cast 
f the Korngold work will be Raymonde 
elaunois, Marion Telva, Mario Laurenti, 
\ngelo Bada and Robert Leonhardt. Mr. 
sodanzky will conduct. 

“Faust” has been chosen for the first 
saturday night “popular” performance, 
nd the principal réles will be sung by 
‘lorence Easton, Mario Chamlee, Giu- 
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seppe De Luca and Leon Rothier. Albert 
Wolff will be at the conductor’s desk. 

The announced casts indicate that four 
American singers will make their débuts 
at the Metropolitan during the first week. 
Mr. Meader and Miss Anthony have been 
mentioned in connection with “The Dead 
City.” 

At the Thanksgiving matinée on Nov. 
24, “Madama Butterfly” will be given 
with Geraldine Farrar in the title réle. 

The Brooklyn season at the Academy 
of Music will be inaugurated on Tuesday 


i 


night with “Carmen.” The cast will in- The opening performance will be 
clude Mme. Farrar, Marie Sundelius, - 
Giovanni Martinelli and Jose Mardones. [Continued on page 34] 
In Thiv lzrue 
Youthful Composer’s Gifts Flower in “The Dead City”....... ‘i 
Caruso’s Magic Drew Singer from Law to Opera.............. 17 
High Ideals Govern “New” Violinist in Program-making...... 29 
The Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Entered as § 
Y.. under the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, No is. 1928. ve XXXV, No. 3. 


Chicagoans’ First Week 


HICAGO, Nov. 7.—Lina Cavalieri 

will make her bow to Chicago audi- 
ences and will celebrate her return to 
the operatic stage in the title réle of 
“Tosca” on Nov. 15, the second night of 
the Chicago opera season. This official 
announcement is the only change in the 
schedule of the first week, as published 
in MUSICAL AMERICA on Oct. 29. 
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——— DISSOLVING SCENE 


AMAZES AUDIENCE 
AT PREMIERE OF 
PAVLOWA BALLET 


Invention of Nicholas de Lip- 
sky for “Dionysus” Is Fea- 
ture of Ballet Presentation 
in New York—Change of 
Lights Transforms Rocky 
Gorge Into Picture of Moon- 
lit Lake—Method of New 
Art Suggests Striking Pos- 
sibilitiese—Celebrated 
Dancer Triumphs Again in 
First Week at Manhattan 
Opera House — Introduces 
Several Novelties 

i return of Pavlowa is always a 

notable event for devotees of the 
ballet in New York. As if her own 
presence were not enough, she gener- 
ally manages to bring something new, 
something for her admirers to talk 
about. And this year there is no ex- 
ception. She has presented a scenic 
wonder sufficient to make a huge audi- 
ence at the Manhattan Opera House 
gasp in surprise on its first showing. 

Pavlowa opened her two weeks’ season 
in New York on Oct. 31, and introduced 
several new ballets and scenes during the 
first few nights. The supreme novelty 
was reserved for the Friday night, how- 
ever, when “Dionysus,” to music by 
Tcherepnin, was danced for the first time. 
Pavlowa, in interpreting the part of a 
priestess enamored of Dionysus, reached 
the highest pinnacle of her art. Her 
dancing was of supreme beauty, now 
serene, with motions of quiet reverence; 
now passionate, abandoned, wonderful. 
But it was the invention of an amazing 
dissolving scene that startled the specta- 
tors and moved them to wild, tumultuous 
applause. Pavlowa has long been ac- 
cepted as a wonder of her age; a creature 
of the dance on a pedestal far above the: 
wildest hyperbolic flight of the press 
agent. So it is that her work, even in its 
finest expression, is immediately accepted, 
perhaps with some trite use of familiar 
adjectives. To the greater part of the 
big audience assembled on Friday of last 
week, however, the name of Nicholas de 
Lipsky was new. The young_artist in 
lights and pigments established his im- 
portance with a gesture of overwhelming 
magic. 

In recent months there has been much 
talk of dissolving scenes; of stage pic- 
tures transmogrified as changes in the 
color floods of cunningly mixed lights 
bring seemingly miraculous responses 
from the pigments in the painted sets. 
The principle is old enough, but its appli- 
cation to the purposes of the stage is new. 
Those who eagerly follow the art and 
mechanics of the theater have known of 
de Lipsky and his work for some time. 
Experiments of a more or less simple 
order have been witnessed on Broadway, 
but these were scarcely sufficient to pre- 
pare one for the transformation worked 
at the Manhattan. Just as Adrian Sa- 
moiloff gave all London something to talk 
about with his scenes in the current 
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Richard Hageman Joins Faculty 


SULAAAAN EIEN TEIN 


Vocal Coach and Conductor 
Appointed Vice-President 
and Head of Voice Depart- 
ment—Will Devote Atten- 
tion to Operatic and Réper- 
toire Work—Student Schol- 
arship Announced 


HICAGO, Nov. 7.—Richard Hageman, 
widely known vocal instructor and 
conductor, has joined the Chicago Musi- 
cal College as vice-president and head 
of the department of voice, répertoire, 
interpretation and opera. Mr. Hageman 


was assistant conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera for the past thirteen years, 
and has conducted opera at Ravinia Park 
for five seasons. He has attained fame 
as a composer, and has coached many 
of the leading operatic stars in recent 
years. 

Mr. Hageman received his early musi- 
cal education in Holland, where his 
talent attracted the attention of Queen 
Wilhelmina. He attended the Brussels 
Conservatory and was appointed assist- 
ant conductor at the Royal Opera of 
Amsterdam at the age of sixteen. Two 
years later he became principal conduc- 
tor, holding the position for five years, 
and then went to Paris for two years 
as associate of Mme. Marchesi. 

His success in the United States has 
been pronounced, both as coach and as 
instructor of the art of accompanying. 
Mr. Hageman has accompanied a great 
number of the leading concert singers in 
this country. Through the efforts of 
Felix Borowski, president of the Chi- 


| of the Chicago Musical College 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Richard Hageman, New Vice-President and 
Head of Voice Department at Chicago 
Musical College 


cago Musical College, and Carl D. Kin- 
sey, manager, he was induced to join that 
institution. A free scholarship under 
Mr. Hageman’s instruction has been an- 
nounced, the competition to be held at 
the College on Dec. 29. Fifty applicants 
only will be heard. The regular classes 
conducted by Mr. Hageman will open on 
Nov. 21. E. R. 





The Muratores Return 
to U. S. for Winter’s 
Operatic Activities 





‘ Photo by International 
Wife, Lina 
Cavalieri, Arriving in New York on the 
Olympic 


Lucien Muratore and His 


Lucien Muratore, French tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and his wife, 
Lina Cavalieri, soprano, who will also 
sing with the same organization during 
the coming season, returned to the 
United States on the Olympic on Nov. 1, 
after a six months’ vacation spent in 
Europe. Mr. Muratore will open the 
Chicago opera season in “Samson and 
Delilah” with Marguerite D’Alvarez. He 
has had a remarkable set of costumes 
made in Paris after designs drawn espe- 
cially for him by the curator of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian collections in the 
Louvre who also provided the tenor with 
considerable data concerning Samson 
which he got from inscriptions and rare 
manuscripts in the Louvre. Mr. Mura- 
tore will also appear early in the season 


as Araqu in Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise,” with Rosa Raisa as Anita. Mme. 
Cavalieri who has not been heard in 
America for a number of years, will sing 
Tosca during the first week of the sea- 
son and will be the Charlotte in Mas- 
senet’s “Werther” and the Giulietta in 
the revival of “Contes d’Hoffmann” with 
Edward Johnson in the name-part. 





HEIFETZ, BACK FROM THE 
ANTIPODES, HEARD AGAIN 





Violinist Makes First Appearance in 
Los Angeles—Orchestra in 
Second Concert 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

Los ANGELES, Nov. 5.—Following his 
arrival on the Manoa, from his Austra- 
lian tour, Jascha Heifetz gave the first 
recital of his American season here on 
Nov. 4 under the Behymer management. 
The Philharmonic auditorium, where the 
concert was held, has rarely been entirely 
sold out, but for this concert, standing 
room was at a premium. Of his pro- 
gram, the most effective number was the 
3ruch Concerto. The Beethoven Sonata 
was not entirely effective, but the rest of 
the program made a continually growing 
appeal to the audience which remained 
at the close for two additional num- 
bers. This marked a splendid opening 
to the artist series. Mr. Heifetz will 
make his New York appearance at Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 17. 

The second program of the Philhar- 
monic presented Schumann Heink as 
soloist before a capacity audience. Arias 
from “Titus” and “Samson and Delilah” 
aroused great applause. The orchestra 
presented the “New World” Symphony, 
Liszt’s “Tasso,” and Chabrier’s Rhap- 
sodie Espafia. The program was re- 
peated the next evening. 

Reports from the Zoellner Quartet an- 
nounce that it had given twenty-five con- 
certs up to Nov. 10, on its tour through 
the West and South. W. F. G. 


and Concert Artists Arrive 


from Europe 


Operatic 


A number of prominent artists ar- 
rived from Europe on various trans- 
Atlantic liners last week. On the Car- 
mania, which docked on Nov. 1, were two 
of the foremost chamber music organi- 
zations, the Flonzaley and the London 
String Quartet. On the same boat were 
Georges Baklanoff, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and Minnie 
Egener, soprano, of the Metropolitan, 


whose husband, Louis MHasselmans, 
French conductor of the same opera 
house, will come later. Hector Dufranne, 
baritone of the Chicago forces, came on 
ithe Rochambeau the same day. On Nov. 4, 
the Rotterdam brought Marie Jeritza, 
new soprano of the Metropolitan, and the 
Orbita, the same day, Francis Maclennan, 
tenor, husband of Florence Easton of the 
Metropolitan, who himself has been sing- 
ing in opera in Europe again this sum- 
mer. Mme. Hervor Torpadie, New York 
teacher of singing, came on the Stock- 
holm on Nov. 4 and Albert Wolff, French 
conductor of the Metropolitan, on the 
Lafayette on Nov. 7. 


McCORMACK SAID TO HAVE 
BOUGHT “TRAGIC MUSE” 


Tenor Will Add ‘Famous Reynolds Pic- 
ture to Already Valuable Collection 
in His Home 


Rumor has it, from what is believed 
to be a very authentic source, that the 
famous painting of Mrs. Siddons as “The 
Tragic Muse” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which has long been in the Duke of West- 
minster’s collection, is to find its way to 
America to become a part of the already 
exceedingly valuable art collection of 
John McCormack. It is intimated that 
the price to be paid will be well above 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

There has been a great deal of pub- 
licity recently in the daily papers in this 
country concerning the bringing of this 


remarkable painting to America by the 
well-known art dealers, Duveen Bros. of 
London and New York. It has often 
been stated that the painting would never 
leave England. It was understood that 
the Duke of Westminster, with his enor- 
mous holdings of London property in the 
fashionable districts of Mayfair and Bel- 
gravia, is the one peer of England who 
has not been in serious financial difficul- 
ties. The sale of this painting would 
seem to refute this report. 

The portrait of Mrs. Siddons was 
painted by Reynolds in 1783 and it was 
immediately after that that Gains- 
borough produced his famous “Blue Boy” 
to settle a dispute between him and Sir 
Joshua as to the value of making blue 
the predominant color in a portrait. 

Sir Joseph Duveen tells with much 
gusto an interesting story about his first 
and subsequent meetings with McCor- 
mack. It was in 1909 that McCormack 
sang at Sir Joseph’s home in Park Lane, 
London, at a private musicale, receiving 
the modest sum of less than $100 in 
American money. Less than ten years 
later McCormack purchased from Sir 
Joseph a Gainsborough for $60,000. 








Senate, by Close Vote, Rejects Proposal 
to Drop Ticket Broker Tax 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—Sena- 
tor Wadsworth, of New York, put up a 
strong argument before the Senate in an 
effort to have the present ticket brokers’ 
tax dropped from the revenue law. Be- 
fore the question was finally disposed of 
quite a debate occurred, a number of 
Senators agreeing with his view that the 
tax is a nuisance and should be abolished. 
In submitting his motion, Senator Wads- 
worth argued that the brokers’ tax, in- 
serted in the revenue bill in the effort to 
keep down the price of theater tickets, 
had had exactly the opposite effect; that 
the public paid more for the tickets than 
before it was imposed, and that the 
revenue gained was next to nothing. The 
amendment was rejected by a close vote, 
after a division had been called for. 

A. T. M. 
Charles L. Wagner Enters Field of Dra- 
matic Production 


Charles L. Wagner, president of the 
National Concert Managers’ Association, 
will this season, in addition to managing 
noted musical artists, have a part inter- 
est with J. J. and Lee Shubert in the 
production of a play, “The Mountain 
Man,” by Clare Kummer. Mr. Wagner 
states, however, that he has no intention 
of producing opera or operetta, and that 
his musical activities will be strictly lim- 
ited to the concert field. 


Mimi Aguglia Reported to Be Preparing 
for Operatic Début 


Mimi Aguglia, Sicilian actress, noted 
for dramatic portrayal of roles in Ital- 
ian and English plays, is reported to be 
studying for an operatic début. Accord- 
ing to a recent notice in Variety, the 
forthcoming début is to be as Carmen, 
but no opera organization is specified. 





CHICAGO OPERA TO 
VISIT PORTLAND, ORE. 





Business Men Oversubscribe [pode 
Guarantee for Season of Or 
Five Performances Ar 
PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 7.—Contracts Y0] 
were finally signed on Oct. 29 whereby q 
Portland will see five great spectacula) ou 
performances of the Chicago Opera As. Ko 
sociation at the Public Auditorium next Vie 
March. The company with its complete 
cast of 311 persons, including Mary Re 
Garden, Muratore, Rosa Raisa and forty- ail 
five other principals, orchestra of 
seventy, chorus of seventy, and ballet of at 
thirty, will include Portland in its tour (Ore 
this year. This will be the only city His 
west of St. Paul and north of San Fran : 
cisco to be visited. Tal 


The Portland repertoire has been ten 
tatively arranged as follows: March 22, 
“Monna Vanna”; March 23, “Lohen 
grin,” in English; March 24, “Romeo and 
Juliet”; March 25, matinée, “Thais,” and 
evening, “Aida.” Mary Garden will ap- 
pear in “Monna Vanna” and “Thais.” 

This visit to Portland has been made 
possible by the fact that a large group 
of business men and others have signed 
contracts guaranteeing a total of $72,500 
to meet the expenses and also because 
this city has an auditorium capable of 
staging the operas, and with a seating 
capacity sufficient to make the perform- 
ances pay without the necessity of charg- 
ing prices too high for the majority. The 
admission fees will range from $2.00 to 
$7.00. For the lack of an adequate audi- 
torium, no other city in the Northwest 
is included in the tour. The World’s 
Attraction Company was organized, with 
Calvin Heilig as president and W. T. 
Pangle as manager, to secure the visit 
of the company, and this organization 
obtained the backing of the business men a 
who have signed the guarantee. The 
local management will be in the hands 
of this company, with Mr. Pangle as 
general manager in co-operation with 
Franklin T. Friffin, Eric V. Hauser and nortal 
Guy Talbot, representing the guarantors. 
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Maurice 
New Y 


The cost of the Portland engagement tamped 
is to be $72,500, and the guarantee was Erich V 
oversubscribed by citizens in a _ three a 
weeks’ campaign. The amounts of the nese con 
individual subscriptions are from $1,000 est yout 
to $2,500. The local expenses are est! ® | 
mated at $10,000. A ticket selling cam- ve Comps 
paign will be put on covering the entire may sou 
Northwest. Half of the attendance stress uy 
expected from outside this city, and ar kon is ¢ 
rangements are already being made for Re 
special trains from Seattle, Spokane and pes 0] 
other centers. | tention ¢ 

The seat sale will open about a mont! known, 1 


before the engagement. : the grea 
The list of those who have signed the 


guarantee is as follows Eric V. Hauser, Young 
Meier & Frank Company, Emery Olm- howe ° 
stead, Hotel Benson, Olds, Wortman « weeieg: 
King; Imperial Hotel Company, Calvi! page 
Heilig, Portland Hotel Company, Li| > 
man, Wolfe & Co.; Honeyman Hardware 3 1d of 
Company, Porter Brothers Company, th: “ay th ; 
J. K. Gill Company, B. B. Beekman, f wh e 
C. Shevlin, Mrs. Harry L. Corbett, | _ d he 
B. Menefee, W. M. Ladd, C J Mathis, a 
New Perkins Hotel, Politz Clothes Sho} urred. | 
George L. Baker, S. F. Wilson, Haz i Seles 
wood and Bohemian Restaurants, O. M . petimes 
Clark, Paul Bates, Charles F. Berg, ‘ ht msn 
F. Johnson Piano Company, M. L. Kli! bold almo 
I. F. Powers, W. B. Fletcher, R. | ee 
Coffey, The Oregonian Journal Publis! " Strious 
ing Company, Telegram Publishing Co! ‘anslick, 
pany, Bush & Lane Piano Compan tobe, kr 
Sherman Clay & Co, William D. Whe: 3 al en 
wright, Franklin T. Griffith, estate « | of the 
Henry Failing, Ben Selling, D. | oe tion: 
O’Reilly, G. L. Parker, E. Ehrman, Lou eg Ha 
Lang, R. S. Hogue, Hotel Oregon, F. | uci, wa 
Downing, W. B. Beebe, Woodard Clar! cle 301 
& Co.; Hotel Carlton, Guy W. Talb ose infl 
the Wiley B. Allen Co., F. M. Seller, 2 could 
Lowengart, Winthrop Hammand, R. |! + 7 e 
Van Duser, J. B. Yeon, L. A. Lewis, 4 a W: 
and Mrs. C. H. Davis, Jr; Seiberlit an Ant 
Lucas Music Co., Edward Cookingha tad the 
I. C ae 

es id other 
4800 Students at the Chicago Musi: a Bho 
College ramps. 
Through a typographical error, it w m Guarte 
stated in a special article on “Devel: nem 
ing the Master Class Idea in America” his 1 
MusicaL AMERICA’S Fall Issue that “t artif 
Chicago Musical College drew 480 st .-Y went 
dents t6 the classes.” This should hav: jj,* ‘4cts) 
read 4800 students. ep 
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Korngold’ s Gitts Flower in 


fl PANCLPOTA AEA AUAA ATUL EAU AUDA EAA ALT 


Rode -liadhts Seeniiens Slialien 
Opera Which Is to Have 
American Premiére at Met- 
yopolitan Next Week—The 


Story of Erich Wolfgang 


Korngold—Son of Noted 
Vienna Music Critic, He 
Revealed Genius as a Boy 
— Published Compositions 
at Eleven and Wrote for 
Orchestra at Fourteen — 
His Opera Tells Fascinating 
Tale of Bruges 


By Maurice Halperson 


HEN Nature takes a holiday, 

which does not occur too often, 
he takes pleasure in creating a 
And so it comes that a few 
chosen ones can 
enjoy as a gift 
of Nature what 
other mortals 
can attain only 
by hardest 
studies, and then 
only if they 
have the neces- 
sary talent and 
ambition. We 
are used to 
speak then of a 
“miracle,” 

Such a happy 
mortal on whose head genius was 
tamped by kind Nature is young 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the Vien- 
nese composer, who showed since earli- 
est youth a musical genius which can 


be compared only with Mozart’s. This 
may sound exaggerated, but let me lay 
stress upon the fact that this compari- 
son is confined to the youth of this 
talent only, and that there is no in- 
tention of comparing his works, so far 
xnown, with the immortal creations of 
the great son of Salzburg. 
Young Korngold is the son of a great 
erie, of Dr. Julius Korngold, the 
isical reviewer on the Neue Freie 
Messe in Vienna. This musical expert 
‘aman of vast knowledge and erudi- 
ton, of experience, and a brilliant 
writer. At first sight one would think 
the father’s standing and power 
uld have helped young Korngold in 
ls career, but just the contrary oc- 
urved, In fact, young Erich Wolf- 
Fang’s case tends to show that it is 
ometimes dangerous to have an influen- 
Hal man for one’s father. 
almost seems as though Dr. Korn- 
| were a victim of the methods of his 
strious predecessor, Dr. Eduard 
ick, the critic of world-wide re- 
Pow, known as Richard Wagner’s 
nortal enemy. Vienna, the city of music 
nd of the arts, always has been the city 
Tactions and of cliques. 
1 Uv. Hanslick, equally admired and 
‘ed, Was considered Vienna’s musical 
for more than three decades, 
se influence seemed almost unlimited, 
"20 could make reputations and break 
*m as easily. He and his tribe tried 
Kill Wagner and his followers, espe- 
Anton Bruckner and Hugo Wolf, 
the Wagnerites had their ven- 
in bitterly persecuting Brahms 
ther composers supported by Hans- 
~« Co. In young Korngold’s case, 
lenna was divided into two enemy 
The fight was fiercely raging 
larter was neither given nor asked. 
nemies charged Dr. Korngold with 
his far-reaching influence in favor 
artificially created “child prodigy.” 
went as far as to charge (against 
cts) that the boy had been given 
ame “Wolfgang” only after his 
talent developed, in order to 
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Maurice Halperson 
New York Critic 
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Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Young Vienna Composer, Whose Opera, “The Dead City, 
Is to Be Presented at the Metropolitan Next Week. 
Shown at 


European Centers, 


In the Opposite He Is 


Corner 


” 


the Age of Fifteen. The Central 


After Its Successful Production 
The Top, Left-Hand Picture Is from a Recent Photograph. 
Portrait 


in Different 


Depicts Marie Jeritza as “Marietta” 


in “The Dead City.” The Lower Picture to the Left Is the Children’s Ballet from the Production of the Work at the Vienna Staats- 


oper. 


The Caricature Represents an 
“Neue Freie ’ 


Presse.” Vienna 


establish the analogy with the immortal 
Mozart. Things got so hot at times, and 
little Erich Wolfgang and his father 
were made the objects of such bitter pro- 
fessional and personal attacks, that the 
father often contemplated giving up his 
position as critic, so that talent would 
not be in the way of genius. 

Still, young Erich was in no way ar- 
rogant, but seemed to be, on the con- 
trary, a lovable boy. Felix Weingart- 
ner, the great conductor, one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the _ boy’s 
gifts, characterized him as “jolly, often 
exuberant, clever, but in no way pre- 
cocious; affectionate and grateful, but 
never submissive; of frank and secure 
judgment and with a goodly portion of 
humor.” His whole crime was _ his 
genius and the fact that he had an in- 
fluential father and that this father had 
innumerable adversaries. What critic 
hasn’t? 


Genius Early Disclosed 


Young Erich’s teachers often re- 
marked that their star pupil was to be 
considered a thorough musician long be- 


fore he knew how to make technical 
use of his gifts. They had little to 
teach him, as the most complicated 


musical problems were solved by the boy 
with the greatest ease. Instinctively he 
grasped the musical forms. He soon 
had full command of them and tried to 
develop them further. 

The opinion of the musical observers 
who watched young Korngold’s develop- 
ment with anxious admiration is best 
expressed in the following words of Felix 
Weingartner: “Erich Korngold is an 
individuality. In vain I searched his 
compositions, even his earliest, for 
blunders. Nowhere did I find a point 


Austrian 


Artist’s View of the 


disclosing an inexperienced hand. His 
compositions never betray the composer’s 
youth. No one would suspect a little 
boy as the author. Erich’s music is of 
a refinement which could almost frighten 
musical experts, but we must not forget 
that even a genius is a child of his 
time. It gives me the impression as 
though nature had the caprice to sum 
up everything the art of music had pro- 
duced in the last decades, in order to 
give the sum total to a child in his 
cradle, who now plays with it.” 

The boy’s further development fully 
justified Weingartner’s enthusiasm. 
Korngold was a most modern musician 
from the very beginning, and this fact 
brought him the most malicious attacks. 
Still the boy’s modern instincts and feel- 
ings could be considered only natural. 
Dr. Korngold received the greatest 
musicians and artists in his home and 
all the modern works were played and 
heard by the boy at these soirées. So 
modern dissonances and _ cacaphonies 
were the boy’s daily musical bread. It 
was the most natural thing in the world 
that little Erich reaped from the be- 
ginning the fruits of these modern ten- 
dencies. It was simply absurd to ex- 
pect this ultra-modern musical disciple 
to compose in the simple style of a 
Haydn or a Mozart. You could just as 
well blame someone in our age of the 
steam railroad and aeroplane for not 
using the stage coach of olden days. So 
young Korngold started there where the 
others left off. Richard Strauss and— 
strange to say—Puccini influenced him 
most strongly. 


Orchestra Mastered at First Attempt 


There is hardly 
realm of music in 


a department in the 
which the young 


Composer's Father, Dr. Julius Korngold, 


Music Critic of the 
musician has not tried his hand and 
scored a great and otten simply over- 
whelming success. The boy was eleven 
years old, when his father had published 
three of his youthful works in a limited 
edition, among them a pantomime, “The 
Snow Man” (orchestrated by the boy’s 
teacher, Alexander von Zemlinsky and 
produced at the Viennese Opera house 
and elsewhere with the greatest suc- 
cess), and a piano sonata, the copies of 
which were only given to well-known 
musicians, in order to prove that the 
works were written by a mere boy. 

Op. 1 was a trio, Op. 2, two piano 
sonatas, Op. 3, seven “Fairy Tales” for 
piano. The boy was fourteen when he 
attempted his first orchestral piece, a 
comedy overture, Op. 4. No less famous 
a conductor than Arthur Nikisch gave 
the work a world premiére at one of the 


“Gewandhaus” concerts at Leipzig. 
Weingartner, as we know, the strongest 
believer in young Korngold’s genius, 


withhold his surprise that 
had mastered the modern 
orchestra at his first attempt. He found 
an opportunity to judge the _ boy’s 
mastery in handling orchestral problems 
when he asked him to rearrange for or- 
chestra three of Korngold’s songs which 
were originally written to plano ac- 
companiment, so that the conductor’s 
wife, the lamented Lucille Marcel- 
Weingartner could sing them at a con- 
cert. When Erich brought him the or- 
chestral part a few days later, Wein- 
gartner remarked that he wished the 
accompaniment somewhat less massive. 
At which the boy sat down and there and 
then gave the conductor the corrected 
manuscript twenty minutes later, which 
manuscript Weingartner, before whose 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Boston Symphony Begins New Series of Concerts 
in Manhattan; Philadelphians Introduce Casella 
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Italian Modernist’s ““A Notte Alta” an Outstanding Novelty, 
With the Composer at the Piano—Monteux Begins New 
York Programs Without a First-Time Work, But at Sec- 
ond Concert Excites Comment With a Massachusetts Or- 
chestral Version of a Franck Organ Choral—Florence 
Easton and Hulda Lashanska Sing With Damrosch Forces 

ETWEEN repercussions of the New York appearances of Richard 
Strauss, the Boston Symphony has played the first pair of its new season 
concerts in Manhattan, led, as last year, by Pierre Monteux; the Philadelphia 

Orchestra has given the second of its series, introducing as pianist and 

composer no less a personality than Alfredo Casella; and Walter Damrosch 

has conducted his New York Symphony players in three concerts, with two 
vocal soloists, Florence Easton and Hulda Lashanska, to assert the suasion 


of the human throat. 


The Philharmonic, alone of the contributing factors 


in the orchestral swirl, has been absent for the week from city’s concert halls. 


The Bostonians began their New York 
concerts without a first-time novelty, 
thereby presenting an exception to the 
rule obtaining with the other orchestras. 
Their second concert, however, intro- 
duced a work of more than casual inter- 
est in an arrangement for organ and 
orchestra by Wallace Goodrich of César 
Franck’s B Minor Organ Chorale, No. 2, 


with Mr. Goodrich at the organ. 

Much discussion was evoked, as ail 
prophets were agreed would come to pass, 
by Casella’s “A Notte Alta,” played by 
Stokowski and his Philadelphians the 
very next night after Strauss had led 
the same orchestra through the memor- 
able first concert of his American tour, 
and in the same auditorium. 


Casella With Philadelphians 


Concert, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor; Alfredo 
Casella, pianist, assisting artist ; Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 1, evening The program: 
Symphony No. 7, Beethoven; “A Notte 
Alta,” Casella; Variations Symphoniques, 
Franck; Excerpts from “La Damnation 
de Faust” (Menuet des Follets, Danse 
des Sylphes, Marche Hongroise), Berlioz. 
Here was the new “polytony,” ex- 

pounded by its hierophant. Moreover it 
was a first performance anywhere of the 
Casella work, a piano piece made over 
for duty with orchestra. The composer’s 
participation in it marked his first pub- 
lic appearance in New York. The pres- 
ence of the foremost of the Italian 
modernists stirred no such flutter, to be 
sure, as the coming of Richard Strauss, 
who led the same orchestra only the eve- 
ning before, but it gave to this concert, 
the second of Stokowski’s New York 
series, an air of distinction not inherent 
in the program itself. 

A distant day may reverse the 1921 
verdict with respect to “A Notte Alta.” 
Historical arguments are in its favor. 
Monday night’s Strauss enthusiasm was 
something of an object lesson in how 
even a few years alter viewpoints. 
Looked upon and listened to with the 
eyes and ears of to-day, this example of 
the so-called new classicism in Italy is a 
trifle that is more than a trifle distorted. 
Without the distortion it would be a very 
small work—small in its scope, small in 
purport and small in its musical ideas. 

The composer, though emphasizing 
that this is not, strictly speaking, pro- 
gram music, has supplied a summary 
that amounts to a program. The work 
opens with a picture of a deep winter 
night limned by the orchestra; two piano 
motives introduce human actors, a man 
and a woman; a love scene follows, there 
is an ecstatic avowal, then a “profound 
shudder” traverses the orchestra, calm- 
ness returns, diverging footsteps die 
away; again the deep, enigmatic winter 
night. 

In its small way, the work has both 
mood and atmosphere. The piano part 
might command attention for finely 
sculptured utterance if differently asso- 
ciated. There are highly suggestive de- 
tails in the discordant scoring. One has 
the feeling that this “night” is a bottom- 
less pit. To sav that the work abounds 
in what can only be styled ugly (ugly, 
at least, for 1921) is scarcely to condemn 
it, in these days of many who believe the 
ugly as well as the beautiful has its 
place in art. But it is ugliness without 
sweep or surge, ugliness taken out of the 
realm of stress and storm and applied 
pianissimo; ugliness of whispers more 
than of shouts; ugliness made small. 

In his own work and in the Franck 





Variations, Mr. Casella played smoothly 
and with an artist’s poise, though 
scarcely demonstrating that he is an un- 
usua] pianist. Precision and _ evident 


musicianship were salient good qualities 
of his keyboard art. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted the Casella 
work with all due attention to detail. 
His Beethoven had. almost a Slavic 
accentuation at times, and the Berlioz 
excerpts did not:lack in flash or crash. 
It was inevitable, in this program, that 
the orchestra should have sounded less 
glowing than at the Strauss concert the 
night before. ma Bs 


Beethoven-Wagner Program 


Concert, the New York Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor; Florence 
Easton, soprano, assisting artist ; Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. afternoon. The pro- 
gram: Incidental Music from_ Goethe’s 
“Egmont,” (a) Overture, (b) Clarchen’s 
Songs, Miss Easton, (c) Clarchen’s 
Death; Symphony No. 5, in C Minor, 
Beethoven; Dance of the Apprentices, 
from “Die Meistersinger”’; ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’; Briinnhilde’s Immolation from 
“Gotterddmmerung.”’ Wagner, Miss 
Easton and Orchestra. 


This was a singularly satisfactory con- 
cert. The “Egmont” music was beauti- 
fully played, “Clirchen’s Death” espe- 
cially. The vocal numbers are not par- 





New Fairy Suite Played at First 
Return Concert of London Quartet 
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The London String Quartet. on Board the Carmania Which Arrived in New York on 


Nov. 1. Left to Right: C. 


Warwick-Evans, "Cello; H. Waldo Warner, Viola; Thomas 


W. Petre, Second Violin, and James Levey, First Violin 


Concert, London String Quartet, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon. The 
program: Quartet in B Flat, Opus 64, 
No. 3, Haydn; “Fairy Suite,’ “The Pixy- 
Ring,” Onus 23, H. Waldo Warner ; Quar- 
tet, D Minor (Posthumous), Schubert. 


Nov. 5, 


HE return of the London String quar- 

tet was inevitable after the joyous 
concerts of last season, when this peer- 
less group of chamber musicians cap- 
tured the imaginations and affections of 
those who heard them in their several 
programs. A demonstration greeted 
them on their entrance, and they were 
called upon many times to bow acknowl- 
edgment of very hearty applause. To 
the added delight of their audience, they 
came back at the conclusion of the Schu- 
bert Quartet and played a fantastic bit 
called “Puck,” one of a set of Shake- 
spearean sketches by Speaight, a con- 
temporary English composer. 

The additional number was not the 
day’s chief expedition into the domain of 
fairy music, however. H. Waldo War- 
ner’s “Pixy-Ring” was given its first per- 
formance at this concert, and the com- 
poser, whose trio for piano and strings 
won the last Coolidge prize, was obliged 


to detach himself from his fellow mem- 
bers of the quartet and accept plaudits 
that were intended for him alone. 
Writing in the modern British idiom, 
and with a charming fancy quite his own, 
Mr. Warner here has composed program 
music for string quartet, which, for all 
its delicacy, transparency, lightness and 
minuteness, suggests an _ orchestral 


scheme. The suite is in five parts, the 
first called “Moonbeams,” with lights and 
shadows dancing on velvet feet, the chime 
of midnight, and the awakening of the 
Pixy; second, ‘“Toad-Stools,” with 
gnomes and grasshoppers and field mice 
keeping company; the third, “Tinkling 
Blue Bells,” the fairy chimes ringing as 
glow-worms light their lamps and night- 
moths fly; the fourth, “Pixy-Laden,” in 
which a human being’s song grows er- 
ratic under the fairy spell, and fifth, “The 
Ring Dance,” a revel of Elfland. 

It could scarcely be expected that such 
music would have much substance. Very 
deftly constructed, its interest was chief- 
ly in the uses to which the strings were 
put, and the unusual effects resulting. 
“The Ring Dance” was repeated. Need- 
less to say, it was flawlessly played. 

The Haydn quartet had the vitality 
and virility characteristic of the London- 
ers’ style, and much beauty and tender- 
ness in the Adagio. The Schubert work 
would have been a revelation in quartet 
playing had it not been that, after last 
season’s Beethoven programs, the audi- 
ence could have expected no less. The 
ruffled quality which, with these players, 
not infrequently replace tonal velvet, is a 
characteristic, not a fault. 

Happily, the personnel—James Levey, 
first violin; Thomas W. Petre, second vio- 
lin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, and C. 
Warwick-Evans, ’cello—is unchanged. 
Theirs is an ensemble of many notable 
qualities, not the least of which is the 
poetic flush that bespeaks something 
more than perfection of detail. It can 
only spring from the individual players, 
none of whom seems to lose his artistic 
personality in being fused into this 
homogeneous whole. co FB: 





ticularly grateful ones, but Miss EF: 
sang them with much charm and 
lovely voice never sounded better. 
symphony was a delight to ears 

by recent excursions of concert-g 
into the regions of the abstruse an 
cordant, and Mr. Damrosch’s readi: 
it, individualistic in some respects, 
well considered. The tone of the ; 
choir was of unusual beauty. 

Of the Wagner group, the “Sieg 
Idyll” was the best. In spite o 
length it was played so splendidly 
it appeared to take on even new bea 
In the “Immolation,” the orchestra 
occasionally a trifle turbulent, espe. 
toward the end. Miss Easton again 
with lovely tone and great dramat 
tensity though it cannot be said 
either this scena or Beethoven’s 
gained anything by being done in t 
lation. Miss Easton stands para) 
among singers in the matter of clar 
diction and by this very abilit) 
showed, in both the Wagner and 
thoven numbers, the complete futili 
singing works in languages other 
the ones in which they were origi 
written. This program was 


First Boston Symphony Program 
Concert, Boston Symphony Orchesi:« 


Pierre Monteux, conductor, Carn: 
Hall, Nov. 3, evening. The progr: 
Symphony, No. 3, “Eroica,’ Beethov. 
“Sadko,” Tone-Poem, Rimsky-Korsak: 
Nocturnes, “Nuages” and “Fétes,” 1; 
bussy; “Don Juan,” Tone-Poem, Stra 


The Bostonians began their thirty 
sixth season in New York without a n 


Rog 


work to match the Braunfels, 
Ducasse and Mason novelties included 


ff 


38 


on 
a 


repeate 
Friday night. J. A. H., 





t W 
er 


ny 


the respective introductory programs of 
the Philadelphia, New York Symphon; 


and Philharmonic Orchestras. 


Ther 
was no soloist, and the personnel pr 


) 


sented an aspect of “normalcy” in con 


parison with the increased size of t 
It can | 
chronicled without further ado that t 


three other symphonic bodies. 


results were highly gratifying to tho: 


legions of staunch admirers of the Massa 


chusetts band who have watched 
much _§ solicitude and 
gradual but definite approximatio 


rejoicing = their 


little nearer each season—of the pro 
standards that obtained before the crasi 


which forced a reconstruction 
ensemble. 


of the 
This concert represented t! 


highest mark that has been reached i 


that return. 


A sonorous and flexible instrument, ¢! 
organization now led by Pierre Monteux 


played throughout this 
good quality and admirable balance 


program wi 


tone, with surety and precision, and wit 


warmth, vigor or tenderness, as 
moned by the conductor. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko” was 
salient interest. An early work—it 
numbered as Opus 5 





and written whe! 


the composer was in his twenties, it for 


shadows the later Rimsky-Korsakoff 
many characteristic details of 


scori! 


( 


though he did the same things much mort 


glowingly in after years. The then 


of the work, which antedates the Rim 


sky opera of the same name by 


decades, are rather commonplace; and !§ 
painted the sea much more graphica 
in his subsequent “Scheherezade.” His 


torically, the work is of importance 
[Continued on page 24] 
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Carpenter’s Concertino Makes 
Newman Think of the 
Walrus 


ONDON, Oct. 29.—Opinion her 

according to the voice of Ern 
Newman, tends toward the id 
that audiences are not getting a 
quate opportunities of judging t 
best in American music. Apro} 
of a recent performance of J: 
Alden Carpenter’s Concertino 
Piano and Orchestra, at a “Pro! 
concert, the distinguished Eng] 
critic wrote: “Our Ameri 
friends are treating us unkind 
we send them Elgar and Deli 
and Bax and Holst and Bliss, « 
in return they send us Damro 
and Carpenter. It looks as if! 
only in commerce, but in comp: 
tion are we bound to lose on 
American exchange. After list: 
ing to two-thirds of. this feeble : 
foolish work I left the hall. Bef 
I did so, I looked at the progr 
again, to be quite sure. It distir 
ly stated the work was by ‘ 
penter. Otherwise I should h 
suspected the Walrus.” 
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~ Musicians Welcome Richard Strauss to New York 
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rchesira, 
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orsak« 
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S, Roger © Photo by Drucker & Co. 
ncluded if \otable Gathering of Personalities in Music at the Hotel Biltmore to Meet Dr. Strauss, the Guest of Honor at a Supper Given by Berthold Neuer, of Knabe & Co., on the Evening of 
grams of the Famous Composer’s Arrival in New York from Europe 
mc ICHARD STRAUSS was warmly Orchestra in performances of his own around the table, are: 5S. Hurok, New  Kneisel, violinist; Artur Bodanzky, con- 
ial oa welcomed upon his arrival in New — ~ ae Sanen oe Sew Se ber concert manager ; Efrem Zimbalist, ductor, Metropolitan Opera House; 
» in com York from Europe on Oct. 27, for his e oo — — = - a, paces orga Aig « Herbert, American com- Rubin Goldmark, composer ; Milton Dia- 
ze of thlMvisit has excited attention, not only on toy age Rug ons ; a y . — 0 pet ino Pattiera, new tenor of the mond, director of International Concert 
non Me aie be nana , Pr = eeeee Vaited , A. paw! kam to- : i ame Opera Association ; W. A. Direction; Dr. Strauss; Berthold Neuer, 
that the part of musicians, but among the gether 7 nite ates and his own rophy, manager of Brunswick Phono- Knabe & Co.; Otto H. Kahn, chairman 
to thos public generally. He was officially re- 7 yeas + me. , graph Recording Laboratories; Willy of directors, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
he Massa ceived as the guest of the City of New ‘ _ 0 , e Fg Mae wage my of Ye van Hoogstraten, husband of Elly Ney, pany, and Edward Ziegler, of the Metro- 
ote York by Mayer Bylen ata public vecep- — ions Ly 4 1c ne was the epee 0 noe Sigmund Herzog, pianist ond politan executive staff. Standing: Hugo 
ng theif. h sie - mien f hi . ol, jet a> “ey an eve- teac er; Sigmund Spaeth, writer and Riesenfeld, motion picture director; 
ieattos tion, he has been entertaine y musi- sag Sar vg! i yh, ote iltmore lecturer on musical] subjects; Otto Weil, George | E. Brown, concert manager; 
the prougg cians, and crowds thronged to the first ~ A er ~ - 4% Oo nabe & Co. At of the Metropolitan executive staff; Franz Strauss, son of Dr. Strauss; Josef 
tho credo hin Mianents 66 Cosnetie Mall on Oct. : is gal + a e eg ne: - ree Bauer, pianist ; Philip Berolz- Stransky, conductor of the New York 
of thellile. eich ten Withee, inguis e Bh orga . guests in t e eimer, City Chamberlain; Alexander Philharmonic Orchestra, and Sergei 
ented thio when he conducted the lladelphia picture, reading from left to right Lambert, pianist and teacher; Franz Rachmaninoff, pianist and composer 
eached ir ; > 
MILWAUKEE HAILS YSAYE Jeritza Comes to the Metro olitan and a répertoire of fifty-five réles. or 
iment, t! . ’ " RO P - Dp ' Jeritza was born in Brinn in 1893, anc 
Monteux AND CINCINNATI FORCES studied singing there with Professor 
“am wit « rte a ae Auspitz from the Prague Coiuservatory. 
alance More Than 6000 Persons Hear Program Her operatic début was made as Elsa in 
and | Presented on Occasion of “Lohengrin” in Olmutz in 1910. She 
as Teachers’ Convention sang in Olmutz only a few months and 
Minwaunie Mov, 6 Weave and the a then engaged for the Volksoper in 
was MILWAURER, - 0.—Ysaye ienna. 
»rk- same oo) ee eee eee oe Two years later, while at Ischl, Mme. 
ten wht  Tggeeed aon th Wisennel Jeritza was heard by the late Emperor 
s, It fore Seachanal a oe Franz Josef, who asked one of his 
‘sakofi ‘You Rg age admired as a equerries why they never had anything 
ScOrina as ae i erga eo “this = his fj al but old and ugly women singing at the 
ruch more’ a" Patan 0. a ee a Hofoper in Vienna when lovely and tal- 
te ‘rile tie oe Bl yg yg Agel ented young singers like Mme. Jeritza 
e hing” : . - ’ as re- rere fore , ic 
be thrsources of undoubted leadership. The ge? erect Sah. RO 
e: and hf Symphonie Pathetique” of Tchaikowsky S ea paged pcs ‘ i: ae ro 
-aphicaliqg nd the “Exile” of Ysaye were features + an a = poe ma th Ot = a fe 
le.” Higgof the program, and the “Sylvia” Ballet 7 #0 yal a sop the “th pln o 
rtance ag uite of Delibes, and the Ravel solo for release to the Volksoper. 1; . ite it 
irp, played by Joseph Vito, were also her début at the Hofoper as s phroc ite in 
cluded. The’ Tchaikovsky work was a version of Pierre Louys novel of the 
siven a fine interpretation, full of telling same name, which was composed espe- 
ntrasts.. Margaret Rice was the local cially for ther by /Oberlaithner. She 
anager of the concert, which was or- created Ariadne in Strauss oat an 
fakes Fjeanized because of the visit of the Ariadne auf Naxos” in Stuttgart the 
teachers, many of the seats being sold at same year, and besides this role, sang in 
e ) conta. . C.O.S. the world premiéres of Schilling’s 
- - , “Monna Lisa” and Schreker’s “Die 
World-Premiére of D’Indy’s New Work ee. One of ae most oe 
a ner . I 7 ular roles in Vienna was Minnie in Fuc- 
ern : oe Se new ee cini’s “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
» id Vincent d’Indy’s new symphony “On which was one of the favorite operas 
ga Shores of the Seas” is to receive its in the Austrian capital. Other parts in 
* , Petaggnts este wg New York, when the which Mme. Jeritza has had much_suc- 
Dro} poser appears as “guest” conductor cess are Salome, Marguerite, Elsa, Eliza- 
Ji he New York Symphony in the two beth, Siegelinde and Senta. 
2 Epon onestse at Carnegie Hall 3esides Vienna, Mme. Jeritza has sung 
Pro ; ry i and 2. The work will not be in Prague, Budapest, Odessa, during the 
ng? tyed in Paris until after the first Austrian occupation of that city in war 
orn ae Mr. d’Indy has written to time; Berlin, Bremen and Stockholm, 
wer “ Damrosch that in addition to the where she created a sensation as Salome. 
eli ore Symphony Orchestra, the score She frequently goes back to her native 
S, he new composition requires four Briinn, where she always donates her 
Aro phones, one alto, two tenors and one services as the opera house is not a rich 
a one. ae = one. 
yn CKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 5.—When 
list ‘hi-f Caupolican, baritone of the Metro- GREENWICH, | ConN., Nov. 1.—Mme. 
le an Opera Company, was in this city Marie Jeritza, Moravian Soprano, Who Makes Her American Début Next Week at the Schumann Heink recently sang at the 
sei is way to Cuba, he read in a news- Metropolitan Armory here before an audience of 1200 
gT r the announcement of a benefit for and was received with much enthusiasm. 
stir ‘he starving people of Russia, and offered ARIE JERITZA, soprano, one of the Marietta in “The Dead City” on Nov. 19, Sa contralto is spending this month in 
( . ‘rvices—an offer which was prompt- new members of the Metropolitan comes to New York for her first visit California . where she is singing a maxi- 
h ‘epted by the committee. this season, who will make her entrée as with an interesting career behind her mum number of engagements. 
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Debut f the Week 
TOMUUUATUCTOUGOLLSUS ASSMAN nner neeeespegUgnuneaeegnesenenacangnnsggessengvassngnevennayevenusyevanngerengnyvesegvnnignnt 


UR artists new to New York re- 
cital-goers, were heard in début-re- 
citals last week, Mildred Graham, so- 
prano, who is soloist at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York; 
Edna _ Fields, mezzo-soprano; Marie 
Hertenstein, pianist who has played with 
the Detroit Symphony and given recitals 
in various musical centers, and Yasha 
Bunchuk, ’cellist, who made his first 
American appearance. Mr. Bunchuk is 
on the faculty of the Malkin School of 
Music in New York. 


Mildred Graham, Soprano 


— GRAHAM, soprano, who 
has been heard at the Frederic 
Warren Ballad Concerts and in concert 
in various parts of the country, made 
her first appearance in New York as a 
recital artist in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 4. She possesses a 
voice of fine quality especially in its 
medium register. Higher, it lacks for- 


ward resonance which results in diminu- . 


tion of both volume and sharpness of 
focus. Her interpretative ability is far 
above the average and she differentiates 
the styles of her songs with nicety. In 
her first group, Scarlatti’s charming 
“Le Violette” was delightfully sung. The 
second group contained two high spots, 
Schumann’s “Friihlingsnacht” and Cor- 
nelius’ “‘Yorabend” from the “Braut- 
lieder.” In the first there was a mo- 
mentary faltering in the rhythm but the 
climax was well developed. . The second 
was wholly charming both in tone and 
interpretation. One wonders why this 
lovely song is not sung more often. In 
the third group, a Mexican song by 
Yslas, “Yo Passa la Vida,” was the best 





FOR ARTIST OR MUSIC SCHOOL—Large Sohmer 


concert grand for sale, Almost new; beautiful 
tone; reasonable price. Address R. M., c/o Musical 
America, 





Recently ad- 


FOR SALE—Paolo Grancino violin. 
Albert P. 


justed. Excellent tone. Price $600. 
Taylor, 38 South St., Red Bank, N. J. 





A talented Mezzo-Soprano with good musical and 
business education wants position as Secretary, or 
Assistant, to a good Voice Teacher or Coach in 
exchange for Lessons. Must be located in New 
York City. Am a serious and experienced student. 
Full information given. Apply Box ‘“‘E.P.V.,’’ ¢/o 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 





Young Woman ‘Pianist, training, reputation and con- 
cert experience here and abroad, wishes a few ad- 
vanced students. Call Cathedral 6714 mornings for 
appointment. 





One of the foremost American musicians, also soloist 
of high rank, will consider conductorship of sym- 
phony orchestra for next season. Correspondence ad- 
dress, Box 120, care ‘‘Musical America.’’ 





For Sale 
GAGLIANO JANULARIUS VIOLIN 
fecit in Naples 1750 
THUMHARD VIOLIN fecit 1700 
splendidly preserved and of 
wonderful sound. Apply box 
“J. P.,”’ care MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 
George Loane Tucker’s Production 
“LADIES MUST LIVE” 
with BETTY COMPSON 
A Paramount Picture 

RIVOLI ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahliberg and Emanuel Baer 


Conducting 
RIALTO Times Sq. 


George Melford’s Prodnetion 


“THE SHEIK” 


with AGNES AYRES 
and RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
A Paramount Picture 
RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
Conducting 


CRITERION 
ELSIE FERGUSON 
and WALLACE REID 
in “PETER IBBETSON” 


A Paramount Picture 
“THE ENCHANTED FOREST” 
Scenic Transformation by 
Nicholas DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra, Victor Wagner and 
Drago Jovanovich conducting 








Times Square 


musically and the best presented. The 
final group in English was also well 
given. All in all, Miss Graham is a wel- 
come recruit to the ranks of recital 
artists. J. A. H. 





Edna F ields, Mezzo-Soprano 


A DEBUT song recital by Edna Fields, 


mezzo-soprano, was given in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 4, the pro- 
gram comprising English and old 
Scotch songs, and the conventional 
groups of French, German and Ameri- 
can numbers. Miss Field’s voice in its 
upper-middle register is not an unpromis- 
ing one, but her vocal method is often 
uncertain. Restraint, especially, was 
too often lacking. Sustaining a subtle 
mood or emotion is not the singer’s 
métier, but the simpler songs on her 
program were, in several instances, 
creditably done. Among these were 
Leeson’s “Sing to Me the Auld Scotch 
Songs” and the “Piccola Maria” of 
Enrico Bossi. The Brahms “Von 
Ewiger Liebe” was surprisingly smooth 
in performance, while something of its 
atmosphere was conveyed. The other 
numbers presented included Fourdrain’s 
“Impression Basque” and “Sainte Doro- 
thée,” the Old English “Slighted Swain,” 
Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht” and the 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” of Schubert. 
A new American composition was Flor- 
ence Newell Barbour’s ‘“‘Love’s Ecstasy.” 
Coenraad v. Bos was the ever judicious 
accompanist. R. M. K 





Marie Hertenstein, Pianist 


ARIE HERTENSTEIN, pianist, who 
has played with orchestras and 
given concerts in several cities for sev- 
eral years, made her New York recital 


début in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 5. Beginning with Brahms’ 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by 
Handel, Miss Hertenstein showed herself 
an able and talented player, an impres- 
sion which she deepened in MacDowell’s 
“Keltic”’ Sonata. She plays with a 
large almost virile tone and has a fine 
sense of contrast besides insight into 
the composer’s intention. This latter 
quality she demonstrated to a marked 
degree in her final group which included 
two numbers by Debussy, one by Chopin 
and a Tausig arrangement of a Strauss 
waltz, about as diversified a group as 
could be made. : A. Bt. 





Yasha Bunchuk, ’Cellist 


FIRST American ’cello recital by 


A Yasha Bunchuk was given in the 
Town Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 6. 
The artist played an early seventeenth 
century Sonata of Eccles, the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, a pair of new compo- 
sitions by B. Levenson, and a miscel- 
laneous group. Two factors in Mr. 
Bunchuk’s_ playing deserve’ especial 
praise, the excellence of his tone in the 
slower movements of these works, and 
the neatness of his technical manipula- 
tion of the allegros. The lower com- 
pass of his instrument at’ times sent 
forth a noble sonority. The artist oc- 
casionally sacrificed expressiveness, how- 
ever, to mere execution. Regarding the 
Saint-Saéns work, it is only necessary to 
say that, deprived of its orchestral 
background, and without the co-ordinat- 
ing presence of the conductor, it ex- 


hibited strange tempi and_ strange 
nuances. Mr. Levenson accompanied 
his own compositions, “Air of the 


Eighteenth Century” and “Orientale.” 
The former was, perhaps the more suc- 
cessful, as it showed a greater original- 
ity and a decidedly interesting develop- 
ment of ideas in the part-style. Gregory 
Ashman was at the piano for the other 
numbers, which included Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei.” R. M. K. 











Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Nov. 13 
William Fox Presents William Farnum in 
** PERJURY.” 
Capito! Grand Orchestra 
Presentations by 8S. L. ROTHAFET. 
M 








Coantirnons 12-20 to 17 P 





FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Concert, Society of the Friends of 
Music, Arthur Bodanzky, conductor; 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, assisting artist ; 
the Town Hall, Nov. 6, afternoon. The 
program: Overture to “Genoveva,” Schu- 
mann; Church Cantata, No. 169, “Gott 
soll allein mein Heree Haben,’ Bach, 
Mme. Gerhardt, Chorus and Orchestra; 
Concerto Grosso, No. 7, in C, Handel; 
Five Songs from “Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn,” Mahler, Mme. Gerhardt. 


The Friends of Music may be de- 
pended upon to give an interesting pro- 
gram -at any time or any place. This 
first appearance of the present season 
was no exception. As the object of the 
society is to perform music out of the 
beaten track, the “Genoveva” Overture 
seemed slightly out of place. The Bach 


Cantata, a delightful and characteristic 
work, suffered in more respects than one. 
In the first place, the reed organ hardly 
gave the effect intended by the composer, 
who wrote for a full-sized church organ, 
and Miss Gerhardt, from lack of rehear- 
sal or other causes, seemed unfamiliar 
with her part, and had to be prompted 
by Mr. Bodanzky. Her singing was 


OPEN NEW SEASON 


monotonous in spirit, though her voice 
sounded very beautiful in tone. The 
long orchestral prelude, which Bach bor- 
rowed, complete, from one of his harpsi- 
chord concertos, was well played. The 
chorus, which came in only in the final 
movement singing a choral, was good, 
save for a4 wavering in pitch toward the 
end. 

The Handel Concerto had moments of 
beauty in spite of faulty intonation on 
the part of one of the solo violins. The 
work is a cheerful one, beginning almost 
like the “Hallelujah Chorus,” and the 
concertino for two violins and ’cello had 
much charm. The Mahler songs with 
which Mme. Gerhardt closed the program 
are more striking on account of their 
clever orchestration than as songs. Two 
of them had been heard before in New 
York. Mme. Gerhardt sang them all very 
beautifully, pointing their varying moods 
and bringing out the humor in one in 
particular in a most satisfying way. 

In the cantata, the harmonium was 
played by Wilfred Pelletier and the harp- 
sichord-piano by Paul oe. ‘— 





RECITAL BY NICOLA THOMAS 





Audience Notable for Size and Quality 
Applauds Violinist 


After an interval of some four years 
since her last public appearance in New 
York, Nicola Thomas gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday, Oct. 31, before 
an audience that was notable for both its 
size and its cordiality. 

Her program included the G Minor 
Concerto by Max Bruch; Sonata A 
Major, Brahms; “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Achron; Guitarre, Mosz- 
kowski-Sarasate; Prelude, Sinding, and 
“Souvenir de Moscou,” Wieniawski. 

Miss Thomas is a violinist of serious 
purpose, who approaches her work with 
an earnest desire to do justice to the com- 
poser’s intentions. Her playing is 
smooth and accurate as to intonation and 
she has gained a creditable command of 
the technical problems of her instrument. 
But her tone is wanting at present in 
beauty, and the lack of imagination and 
temperament her interpretations dis- 
closed the other evening resulted in a 
spirit of monotony that pervaded the en- 
tire program. She was at her best in the 


Bruch Concerto with which she opened 
her program, and she is to be commended 


for bringing forward Brahms’ beauti- 
ful Sonata in A, even though she and her 
accompanist, Walter Golde, gave a far 
from satisfactory exhibition of ensemble 
playing in it. > a 





PROGRAM OF FRENCH MUSIC 





Llewellyn-Jarecka and Trio del 
Pulgar in Sunday Concert 

The first of a series of three Sunday 
evening concerts was given by Mme. 
Llewellyn-Jarecka and the Trio del Pul- 
gar, under the direction of Tadeusz 
Jarecki, last Sunday, when the program 
was devoted exclusively to French music 
—with the exception of an “encore” at 
the end, when the trio played an arrange- 
ment of a Granados dance. 

Mme. Llewellyn-Jarecka gave evident 
pleasure to her audience by her singing 
of César Franck’s “I.a Procession,” Du- 
pare’s “Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” a 
Breton folk-song entitled “Le Soleil 
Monte,” as harmonized by Ducondray, an 


excerpt from Gounod’s “Faust,” De- 
bussy’s “Recueillement,” Yvniold’s song 


Mme. 


from “Pélléas et Mélisande,” Ravel’s de-. 


lightful “La Flaite Enchantée” and 
Fauré’s “Le Soir.” All of these she sang 
to the accompaniment of the piano, vio- 


lin and ’cello as played by Ana, Sara .» 
Eva Pulgar, respectively. This tric , 
Spanish players contributed also a \ 
refreshing Sonata in D Minor by 
eighteenth century Barriere, as arran. 
for trio by Capet as recently as 191 
is 


ELSHUCO TRIO GIVES 
RARE PERFORMANCE 


Plays Waldo Warner’s Prize 
Suite in Program at 
Town Hall 


Chamber Music Program, The Elshu 


eo =" 
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Trio (Elias Breeskin, violin; Wilk 
Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio Gior 
piano), Town Hall, Oct. 31, evenin 


Trio in C Minor, Op. 101, Brahms; Sui 
(Berkshire Music Festival Prize-winni) 
Composition for 1921), H. Wal 
Warner; Trio in F, Op. 18, Saint-Saé 


The Elshuco Trio has made strides 
since it last played in New York. Ap 
organization of unusual merit, with 
many splendid performances to its credit, 
it has not rested upon laurels won, but 


rather has it gone on along the arduous 
path, polishing and ever polishing. The 
results of its careful work were at once 
manifest when its three members came 
forward to make their Metropolitan bow 
last week. There is the closest under- 
standing, the readiest sympathy between 
the three. It is revealed in every turn of 
phrase, in every shading of color. They 
presented a program with moments of 
great beauty and they accomplished some 
exquisite playing. 

Of chief interest was the prize-winning 
work of H. Waldo Warner, played at 
the Berkshire Festival a few weeks ago. 
As at its first hearing, it made an im- 
pression as a composition of undoubted 
value. The opening movement, “Quasi 
Fantasia,” cleverly written, is modern in 
color, but this must be said also of the 
two remaining movements. The Scherzo 
is a delightful conceit, lace-work of the 
finest point, but not the silver-spun stuff 
that goes to make up the cold moonlight 
for a pixy dance. The Finale also holds 
the interest. The viola player of the 
London String Quartet has more than 
once displayed a consummate art in han- 
dling the string instruments. He does 
so again in this Suite, and he shows an 
equal knowledge in writing for the pian 

The Elshuco Trio provided a perforn- 
ance admirable in every respect. The 
Scherzo movement was particularly effec- 
tive. The Brahms, with which the pro- 
gram opened, was an excellent vehicle 
to reveal the quality of the players. It 
was splendidly done. Equally fine was 
the Saint-Saéns Trio. Altogether the 
playing of Mr. Breeskin, Mr. Willeke and 
Mr. Giorni was of such a standard as 
to make the devotees of chamber music 
swear allegiance to the Elshuco Trio for 
many moons. P. C. R. 


CHICACO CLUB MUSICALES 








Local Artists Heard at Three Arts and 
Musicians’ Club of Women 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Anna E. George, 
composer; Charlotte Jacobs, soprand, 
and Adolph Ruzicka, pianist, members of 
the Bush Conservatory Master School, 
were soloists at a musicale of the Threé 
Arts Club on Oct. 30. James D. Kemper, 
baritone, was also heard, and Edith Frost 
played the accompaniments. . 

Lois Adler, Jearine Woolford, Ste!la 
Pauline Roberts and Mrs. C. A. Whyland 
furnished the program at a meeting % 
the Musicians’ Club of Women in Fine 
Arts Hall on Oct. 31. The program was 
arranged by Carolyn Willard and F112 
beth Stokes. 

Marian Coughman, Bess Sondel ané 
Vida Church were soloists at a musicaé 
given by the K. B. G. Sorority in [fine 
Arts Hall on Nov. 3. 


MOZART 





For sale unique, renowned, engraved 

Portrait of Mozart; quoted and reprod 

all standard works on master. Pedigree | 

to 18th century. Price 84,000. 

Apply Montague 7a, Grafton Street, 
London, W. 1, England, 








Attention Singers! 
Amateurs—Students—Professionals! 
The Membership List of the 


New York Madrigal Clu! 


(Women’s Voices) 
is open for new enfollments. Several Pp 
lic concerts will be given this wint 
Registrations till Nov. 15, Tuesday ev* 
ings at 9 o’clock, 

S27 Carnegie Hall 





New Yor _ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The return of the distinguished opera- 
tic artist, Johanna Gadski to the concert 
stage and the return to this country after 
an interval of seventeen years of the 
world renowned composer-conductor, 
Richard Strauss, have brought up a 
number of issues including the question 
as to what our attitude should be to the 
German artist under existing circum- 
stances. 

First let me record the fact that Mme. 
Gadski received a tremendous ovation at 
Carnegie Hall, not all of which was pa- 
triotic. She has many friends among 
music lovers. With regard to her voice, 
the general opinion seems to be that the 
enforced rest of several years has been 
of benefit. She certainly sang better 
than during her last performance at the 
Metropolitan. The opposition to her 
which it was thought might develop at 
her first performance did not materialize. 

In writing of her reappearance, Henry 
E. Krehbiel of the New York Tribune, 
the dean of the critics, makes certain 


statements for the sake, as he puts it, 
of the verities of history. Referring to 
a number of communications which he 
has received in the way of protest against 
Madame’s appearance and with no desire 
to In any way excuse her attitude before 
and during the war, he says that the 
incident which has been so often re- 
ferred to in the press to the effect that 
Mme. Gadski and her guests held a 
jollification after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, at which Otto Goritz, well- 
known singer and then a member of the 
Metropolitan, sang some offensive coup- 
lets, did not take place as generally 
understood. The entertainment at Mme. 
Gadski’s home took place some seven 
months later, on New Year’s Eve, when 
itis customary not only for Germans but 
for others to celebrate. It was on this 
occasion that Goritz sang his couplets. 
Mr. Krehbiel takes the opportunity to 
refer to his own attitude and that of 
two of his confréres, Messrs. Henderson 
and Finck, during the war period with 
tegard to German music, namely, that 
they all took the ground that the just 
resentment of the American people to 
the Germans and their methods should 
hot be applied to the works of the great 
German masters who had passed out long 
before the war and who, most of them, 
ike Wagner, had revolted against Prus- 
slanism. 
, his brings us down to the crux of 
the situation, namely, what should be the 
luture attitude to Mme. Gadski, as she 
n0 doubt contemplates a return to the 
Concert field and will endeavor to give 
Concerts throughout the country. Here, 
ho doubt, opinion will differ. Some will 
insist that her recitals be not patronized 
While others will go to hear her viewing 
her as an artist of distinction entitled 
0 respect by reason of her long years 
% service and her undoubted ability. 
The eritics, without exception, treated 
her with great consideration. 
i r. Krehbiel in the Tribune praised 
ae highly for her singing of Isolde’s 
‘wen Song, in whose concluding meas- 
Ure , he said, her voice, which had taken 
*. . grandeur, tranquillity and beauty 
o atched in the preceding. songs, 
‘er led with the transfigured harmonies 
f he orchestra and freighted the air 


With puissant and thrilling loveliness. 





Then Mr. Krehbiel, as well as several of 
the other critics, was drastic because 
Madame in response to the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience, after the con- 
cert was over, returned to the stage and 
in response to the insistent demand, sang 
Briinnhilde’s “Ho-yo-to-ho” from “Die 
Walkiire.” Krehbiel said he knew one 
musician who refused to permit Mme. 
Gadski to commit such an affront to 
Wagner at a concert which he conducted. 
His name is Emil Paur but that hap- 
pened in Pittsburgh and before the war. 
At the same time it should be said that 
Mme. Gadski is by no means the only 
one who has done this. I believe the 
late lovely and talented Lillian Nordica 
was the first to set the example. How- 
ever as Madame sang what the audience 
demanded, why kick? 


* * &* 


Now then for Herr Richard Strauss. 
It was to be expected that the moment 
he landed, he would be questioned by 
the reporters with regard to the alleged 
interview with him in Vienna by a lady 
who said she represented the New York 
Nation, the radical weekly edited by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, formerly edi- 
tor and owner of the New York Evening 
Post. 

In some of the reports, Mr. Strauss 
was made to say that there not only was 
no such interview but he had never even 
seen the lady. In others, however, he 
admitted seeing her but said that she 
had virtually forced herself upon him 
and had cruelly misrepresented him. He 
was particularly anxious to have it 
known that the slur that he was reported 
to have made with regard to Mr. Bodan- 
zky was absolutely unfounded. While 
he had never met Mr. Bodanzky or been 
present when he conducted, he had heard 
many favorable reports of his work. 

In the reception given the distin- 
guished composer by Mayor Hylan at the 
City Hall, he naturally expressed his 
appreciation of the unusual distinction 
of an official reception and expressed the 
hope that a true peace be made for all 
time between the United States and his 
fatherland. It is natural that those 
members of the press who are opposed 
to the Mayor should be sarcastic and even 
hilarious over this courtesy shown Herr 
Strauss, but for my own part, believing 
as I do, that the nations must get to- 
gether if they would survive, I cannot 
Fut regard it as a happy omen of the 
future that the Mayor defied what he 
knew would be prejudice and went out of 
his way to welcome Germany’s greatest 
living composer. 

The tempest in the teapot caused by 
the report of Herr Strauss’ interview in 
the Nation, was as nothing to the rumpus 
he stirred up when he came out in favor 
of jazz. That set all the scribes of the 
press by the ears. He said he had heard 
a great deal of American jazz in Ger- 
many and thought it worth while music 
and interesting because of its new rhyth- 
mic forms. And he would have gone 
further, but he was interrupted at the 
time by a lady who wanted his opinion 
on “short skirts,” which he characterized 
as “an inspiration.” 

* * ok 


Your critics no doubt will review his 
opening concert so I will confine myself 
to a brief description of the impression 
that he seems to have left and which 
varied all the way from that of a more 
or less cold, indifferent person but highly 
skilled musician to others who found in 
his very reserve and freedom from the 
airs and graces we have been accus- 
tomed to by some of the prima donna 
conductors, testimony of his sincerity and 
that he regards himself as a serious 
composer who is here to interpret his 
own works and others, and thus set up, 
as it were, a standard of the highest 
possible character. He reminds me great- 
ly of the late Theodore Thomas, who used 
plenty of animation at rehearsal, but 
was calm and reserved at all public per- 
formances. 

Let us grant that Herr Strauss lacks, 
as some have charged, melodic inspira- 
tion. Let us admit that there is much 
in his music which to many suggests 
cacophony, at the same time, we must 
acknowledge that since Brahms, he is 
the greatest musician Germany has pro- 


_ duced and that is saying much. 


Finck of the Post tells us that Grieg 
spoke of him as “the man who conducts 
with his knees,” which he explained by 
saying that Herr Strauss indicates to 
the orchestra an increase of power by a 
hasty bending of his knee joints and 
hovers with outspread arms over the 
orchestra, like a spider over its prey. 

Ernest, Newman has described him as 
‘an enormously clever man who was once 
a genius.” Max Smith of the American, 
tempers this by saying that Strauss’ sort 








of genius may be merely the supremely 
well organized mediocrity of a cynical 
enfant terrible, to which he adds that 
essentially his music is bourgeois. To 
which I would add that whatever his 
music may be, he is the most talked of 
musician in the world to-day, and let us 
ee forget, financially the most success- 
ul. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
when the restraint, which was naturally 
imposed upon him by the peculiar posi- 
tion in which he was placed, coming as 
he did from a country so recently an 
enemy, has worn off and he continues 
to receive, as I knew he must, an enthu- 
siastic reception wherever he goes, we 
shall find that the man who composed the 
“Sinfonia Domestica” is not a sinister, 
cold,- disdainful German: but a man of 
keen sympathies, exceedingly sensitive, 
far more genial and human than most 
people have thought him, especially when 
the mask is off and the man can show 
himself as he is. 

When Walter Kramer, the talented 
song composer, said after the concert. 
“He’s just three times as big as we 
thought,” he hit the nail on the head. 


* * * 


It was surely a great triumph for 
Manager Arthur Judson that Strauss 
made his appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, which to do it justice 
broke its neck to be equal to the memo- 
rable occasion. 

At the same time I must repeat my 
conviction that to ask a man even of the 
undisputed genius of Herr Strauss and 
vast experience to stand up and conduct 
a strange orchestra, after a rehearsal 
or two, is not just either to conductor or 
orchestra. 

You see I don’t believe in guest con- 
ductorship. It takes time for a conduc- 
tor to know his orchestra and for the 
orchestra to know and understand the 


conductor. 
* * * 


To return to the question put by many: 
what should be the attitude toward this 
notable composer as well as toward Mme. 
Gadski? As I endeavor to answer frankly 
there arises before me a vision, depicted, 
if I remember correctly, in the photo- 
gravure section in a recent issue of the 
New York Times. It showed a number 
of little French girls who had come out 
of the devastated portion of ravished 
France to dance and sing for the enter- 
tainment of a number of poor, half- 
starved German children in the City of 
Wiesbaden. 

* + 

When the noted Russian bass Chalia- 
pine, who is now with us, was recently 
in London where he sang to over 10,000 
people in the great Albert Hall and 
where he proved that his voice could con- 
quer even so vast an auditorium, he re- 
ceived an ovation and responded. with 
encore after encore, but when the crowd 
demanded the great aria from “Boris 
Goudonoff,” he stepped quietly to the 
edge of the platform and as soon as the 
audience had quieted down expecting 
him to sing, said: “Boris cannot be 
sung except in opera.” 

This recalls an incident I quoted re- 
cently. When some years ago at the 
Seala in Milan, Chaliapine had gotten 
Toscanini nearly crazy before his début 
because he had refused to sing at re- 
hearsals, he told the great maestro after 
the performance when he had won a 
triumph, that he needed the inspiration 
of an audience to enable him to do justice 
to the music. This brings me to say that 
one of the main faults of many of our 
operatic artists is that they select. for 
their concert programs arias from 
operas, which can never be properly ap- 
preciated when they are removed from 
the surroundings of the opera of which 
they are a part. This brings me in turn 
to an incident concerning the career of 
Olive Fremstad. 

As you know Fremstad, was for years 
one of the most distinguished and popu- 
lar members of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. After she had left, she could have 
immediately started on a concert tour 
no doubt with distinct success, but un- 
fortunately, she had no concert réper- 
toire. All she knew were the particular 
operas in which she had won her tri- 
umphs. 

Did you ever hear the true story of why 
Fremstad left the Metropolitan? Ac- 
cording to her own view, as she told me 
herself, it was due to a wicked cabal of 
her jealous rivals. I never could quite 
understand this for the reason that the 
ladies she referred to do not sing the 
Wagner roles. However, Mme. Frem- 
stad lives in that conviction. 

The true reason may be stated as fol- 
lows: Gatti, as we know, wears a mask. 
That is to say, never mind what happens 
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Internment for Three Years in Germany 
Did Not Deter George Fergusson from 
Buying a Farm in Maime, Which Some of 
His Chaffing Friends’’ Regard as Nearly 
the Same Thing, But the Celebrated 
Scotch-American Baritone Apparently Has 
No Intention of Interning Himself on His 
Rustic Property. He Is as Busy Teach- 
ing in New York as He Was in Berlin 
Before the War, and Has Found Time to 
Return to the Ranks of the Recitalists as 
Well 





in his happy family, he receives every- 
thing with an absolutely imperturbable 
countenance. If the building were to get 
on fire, the roof fall in, the distinguished 
chairman of the board, Otto H. Kahn, 
suddenly appear in the réle of Mephisto, 
I do not think it would make Gatti move 
a muscle. So it was with that imper- 
turbable calm that he used to receive 
Mme. Fremstad’s visits regularly twice a 
week. At these visits she was accus- 
tomed to exorcise him, his infernal com- 
pany, certain members of the press, in- 
cluding Monsieur Billy Guard, the press 
agent, and end the tirade with an offer 
of her resignation. Having exploded, she 
smiled sweetly and left, with the de- 
bonair Gatti bowing her out of his sanc- 
tum. 

Now it happened that after singing in 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” Madame was more 
or less sarcastically referred to in the 
leading papers next day. Hereupon 
Madame again appeared before his 
eminence Giulio Gatti-Casazza and with 
indignation demanded as Salomé once 
did, the heads of the offending critics and 
as usual, ended her tirade with an offer 
of her resignation. This time, Gatti ac- 
cepted it. Madame thereupon retired to 
her apartment where she sat in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of Giulio with profuse 
apologies, a bouquet of flowers and a pas- 
sionate address, in which, on his knees, 
he hoped she would reconsider her deci- 
sion and remain a member of his com- 
pany. 

Neither Gatti, nor the flowers, nor the 
address materialized. Madame’s pride 
prevented her withdrawing her resigna- 
tion and appealing to Gatti’s good will, 
and that is how she came to leave the 
Metropolitan, to the infinite regret of 
her hosts of friends and admirers. 

™ a” - 


To return for a moment to Chaliapine, 
when he was here before and gave us his 
wonderful performance as Mefistofele, 
he was not appreciated as he should 
have been. This time, however, it is to 
be hoped that this really great man as 
well as great artist will receive the 
recognition to which his unquestioned 
genius entitles him. 

Whether it was wise for him to appear 
in concert first, as his real field is the 
opera, is more than I would like to say. 

Chaliapine is a very great personality. 
His recent experiences in Russia as 
a Soviet artist, when as such he received 
plenty to eat and drink while the rest 
of the Russians were starving, have only 
intensified his power. According to the 
New York Sun, if the great Russian 
can come to terms with our State Depart- 
ment and keep peace with the Soviet, 
he will be booked by Gatti. 

Chaliapine is indeed an outstanding 
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figure, a man who has something to say 
not alone about art but about that great 
upheaval which has turned the world 
topsy-turvy, so that no one knows where 
he or she is at, as the saying goes, wheth- 
er it be a poor woman who on a limited 
income is trying to engage a cook; or 
Lloyd George trying to bring those 
irreconcilable Irish factions together, 
who, asa wit said, don’t know what they 
want, but they’ll fight till they get it; 
or former Emperor Charles now interned 
on a British war vessel, or a clever 
bootlegger trying to figure out his in- 


come tax. 
* * of 


For a quiet, unassuming, somewhat 
reserved and dignified member of the 
musical profession, Walter Damrosch 
has developed an extraordinary ability to 
set not only people but nations by the 
ears. This is caused by his habit of plain 
speaking. I will give him the credit 
that I scarcely know any occasion on 
which he has expressed himself freely 
and frankly, when he has not been right. 
The trouble with Walter is that after 
he lets off one of these bombs, he retires 
to the solace of his sanctum to compose 
and improvise. When later on an in- 
fernal racket breaks upon his ears and 
messenger boys. assail his door with 
cablegrams and telegrams of protest 
while reporters camp on his doorstep, 
he gets cold feet and arises from his 
quiet and sometimes even from his 
slumbers, to open a window in the upper 
floor of his residence and call Heaven to 
witness that he never said it. 

Walter’s recent outbreak was in the 
shape of an interview, I believe in your 
paper, in which he said that “the Eng- 
lish music school is merely grovelling in 
ugliness,” with more to the same pur- 
pose. This naturally set the English 
press by the ears. Walter was at once 
forced to wriggle out of the situation, 
which he did, by explaining that he re- 
ferred to general musical conditions on 
the other side. This, of course, brought 
the French and the German press into 
the field and was probably the cause why 
Walter was so het up that recently in 
lecturing on the genius of Wagner he 
produced such an effect on the audience 
at Aeolian Hall that when he came to 
the “hate motif” in the bass, a woman 
in the balcony became hysterical and ex- 
pressed her overwrought nerves by a 
series of high pitched shrieks. Accord- 
ing to the report in the New York 
World, as the audience went out, one 
man said that with all these people in 
there, he wondered that only one had 
hysterics. “It was like,” said the re- 
porter, “being present in an operating 
room—no gore, everything suavely done 
—but upsetting, upsetting!” 

What a pity it is, inasmuch as our 
venerable friend Damrosch must surely 
by this time realize his commanding 
power, his influence and his ability, as I 
said, to send not only women into 
hysterics, but set nations by the ears, 
that he does not stand squarely by his 
guns, for he is, as I said, pretty nearly 
always right. 

* * * 


Apropos of Walter and his exposure 
of musical conditions in Europe, which 
were of such a character that it is no 
exaggeration to say that something like 
six to seven thousand of our American 
girls before the war used to go to the 
devil, for not two in a thousand ever 
got anywhere, all of which was due to 
our insane craze for everything and 
everybody foreign, whether it had merit 
or not, I notice in a recent report from 
Paris a story which tells of the experi- 
ences of Solange Hutchins, Countess 
Lastazzi, who ran away from her Paris 
society home and did not stop running 
till she landed on the stage of the Folies- 
Bergeres. No American girl—at least 
no seventeen-year-old American society 
girl—had ever before danced at the 
Folies, the most notorious theater in the 
world. 

Her impressions of what she saw and 
heard are important. Then when you 
are getting excited in reading this ac- 
count, you are told that all that she saw 
and heard cannot be published. But 
enough is given to demonstrate what an 
American girl went through to achieve 
her ambition to be an actress and how 
she contrived to avoid the thousand and 
one pitfalls men and indeed women 
sought to dig before her youthful feet. 
And then the account goes on to tell the 
efforts made not merely by titled and 
wealthy Frenchmen but even by rich 


Americans to seduce this pretty and 
talented girl from the paths of virtue 
and rectitude. Specific details of the 
cowardly means used are given and it is 
related how the young actress finally 
told an American multi-millionaire that 
he and his kind are the beasts that make 
half the misery in the world. This was, 
as the story concludes, a sensation at 
the Folies, for no girl there had ever be- 
fore turned down a multi-millionaire. 

Did you ever read the story of the 
Cardinale Family—by de Maupassant 
or Balzac, I really forget which—in 
which the father brings up his girls to 
the strictest virtue to prepare them for 
the third row in the ballet at the grand 
opera in Paris so that they may be sold 
at the highest price to one of the emi- 
nent gentlemen, bankers, statesmen, 
sometimes only noblemen, who there 
seek out members for their harems? 

And if you ask are things very much 
better in this country, I would regret 
to be forced to answer truthfully. At 
the same time, don’t forget that there 
is a vast deal of difference between an 
American girl stranded thousands of 
miles from home, in a strange country, 
whose language she perhaps does not 
speak, her resources ceasing, and the 
same girl stranded in good old America 
with a telegraph office not. more than two 
blocks off to enable her to send a collect 
message for help to her friends. 


* * K 


How difficult it is for a German artist 
to steer a course which will be acceptable 
to the various nationalities with all the 
bad blood that has been stirred up dur- 
ing the war is shown in the case of 
Frieda Hempel, who is back with us 
again. 

She was attacked in this country on 
account of an interview which it was 
said she had given out in Paris and in 
which she was made to reflect somewhat 
severely on American women, their 
tastes and their lack of culture. Inves- 
tigation proved the interview to have 
been an absolute fabrication. It simply 
never took place and was only gotten 
out by one of those predatory journal- 
ists who are unfortunately common in 
Paris and some other European capi- 
tals and who thought he had a good op- 
portunity to avenge himself on this noted 
artist for some slight or other, and so, 
not only published the story, but had it 
cabled to this country, where it natur- 
ally created considerable discussion and 
adverse comment. 

But that was not all the trouble. It 
seems that the German press, particular- 
ly the Allgemeine Zeitung, Hugo 
Stinnes’ paper in Berlin, attacked Mme. 
Hempel because of her American sym- 
pathies and more particularly because 
she was said to have paid homage to the 
French flag. This latter incident re- 
ferred to her kissing the tri-color in the 
opera “La Fille Du Regiment,” where, 
of course, it is part of the stage busi- 
ness for the singer to do just as she did. 

Additional cause of offense to the Ger- 
mans, it appears, was occasioned by 
Mme. Hempel’s marriage some little time 
ago to an American citizen, which, of 
course, makes her a citizen herself. 

It is really sad to reflect that where an 
artist endeavors as Mme. Hempel has 
always done, to conduct herself with 
courtesy and consideration for all who 
come in contact with her and whose life 
has been exemplary, she should be 
subjected to such unwarranted slurs and 
attacks. But it is also humorous to re- 
flect that while in this country she was 
unjustly attacked for her German sym- 
pathies, in Germany she was attacked 
for her American sympathies and in 
France attacked for having slurred the 
Americans. My opinion in the matter 
is that it all proves that Mme. Hempel 
occupies a very prominent position in 
the musical and operatic world and may 
console herself with that. If she were 
of no importance, people wouldn’t worry 


about her. 
* ++ * 


Score another success for an American 
singer, who had an American teacher. 

Kathryn Meisle, a young contralto, 
who was a soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony under our good friend Emil 
Oberhoffer, won her audience complete- 
ly. She appeared unheralded and, there- 
fore, her success is all the greater. All 
the critics praised her work and agreed 
that here was a new singer whe had 
the material for a fine career. 

She studied with an American, Wil- 
liam S. Brady of New York, a very com- 
petent man, who, by the bye, seems to 
have good luck with his contraltos, for 
was it not from his studio that Carolina 
Lazzari came forth and made so suc- 
cessful a début with the Chicago Opera 
Association in 1917 and has since, as 


you know, won a real place for herself 
in the concert field. 

Miss Meisle’s success is further proof 
that we have competent teachers and 
that if our young singers only get a 
chance, that is all they need. The 
Minneapolis Symphony gave Miss Meisle 
her chance and she made the most of it. 

Thanks, Herr Oberhoffer! 


* * * 


Among the peasants in Italy there 
has been considerable discussion as to 
whether their dear Caruso would go to 
Heaven. One of these peasants was re- 
cently overheard to express a doubt on 
the subject, even though it was admit- 
ted that Caruso certainly in his later 
years was a very devout Catholic. The 


reason for the doubt was that tl 
greatly beloved singer had been so m: 
years with the Americans; who, as 
peasant said, are not Christians at a] 

Maybe that peasant has been read 
about the Ku Klux Klan, which wa 
to abolish the Irish, Catholics, Jews : 
Negroes, but as one Irish woman sx 
when she heard about it: “If they 
what will they have left?” 

There are always the Methodists, RB 
tists and Presbyterians, says your 
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Sorrentino Starts Season After 
Summer at His Long Island Vilia 
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Left: Umberto Sorrentino, Italian Tenor, Posing As Izaak Walton; Right: The Villa 
Sorrentino, Wading River, Long Island, N. Y. 


MBERTO SORRENTINO, the young 

Italian tenor, who opened his season 

in Portsmouth, N. H., last month, filling 

his third engagement in that city, is 

booked for a full season in various parts 

of the country, being much in demand 
for guest appearances in opera. 

Mr. Sorrentino spent the summer at 
his home at Wading River on Long 
Island, N. Y., which he recently pur- 
chased. 

“T was more lucky than I can tell you,” 
said Mr. Sorrentino, “to get the place. 
For four years I wanted it but the elderly 
couple who owned the house and grounds 


would not consider any offer. But de- 
ciding to go to Australia to make their 
home with their son, they finally offered 
the place to me and I bought it at once 

“Of course I do a lot of practising 
every day when I amthere. But just as 
I make amusement the secondary thing 
during the winter, I make work the sec- 
ondary thing during the summer. And 
when you have found a way to make 
work and play the same thing, you have 
solved one of the great problems of life.” 

Besides his operatic appearances which 
take him as far as the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Sorrentino will fill numerous concert en- 
gagements. 





VECSEY ACCLAIMED AFTER LONG ABSENCE 





One-Time Violin Prodigy Has 
an Auspicious Re- 
Introduction 


Violin recital, Ferenc Vecsey, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 1, evening. Walter Meyer- 
Radon, accompanist. The program: 
“Devil's Frill’ Sonata, Tartini ; Chaconne, 
Bach; Concerto in D Minor, Vieuxtemps, 
Three Caprices, Vecsey. 

Admirably poised and gratifyingly 
sure is the violin art which Ferenc 
Vecsey has brought back to America, 
after an interval of some sixteen years, 
during which he has outgrown his 
prodigy estate and has acquired a plat- 
form gravity that accords well with the 
rounded maturity of his violin playing. 

Mr. Vecsey’s re-introduction at Car- 
negie Hall was announced by his man- 
ager as a no-free-list recital. The audi- 
ence consequently was slimmer than is 
customary at important first appear- 


ances of new artists. In it were to be 
recognized a number of well-known 
violinists and an array of teachers. 

The program was not, of itself, an 


engrossing one. That it had distinction, 
as played, was due to the gifts of th 
interpreter. There was musicianly fee: 
ing as well as much skill in the violinists 
performance of the “Devil’s Trill”; the 
Bach Chaconne was something more t/a! 
a succession of mechanical problems; thé 
Vieuxtemps Concerto further disclose 
the surety and ease characteristic of the 
artist’s technique, and the Caprices— 
small pieces of an attractive lyric char 
acter, each representing a study in s 
phase of technique—served to introd. 
the performer also as a composer of 
dent taste and skill. 


Qualities of excellence in Mr. Vecs 
playing included a smooth, full and n 
cal tone; firm, even, precise bowing; 3” 
agility of finger that unostentatio 
but surely, took care of whatever he 
dertook to do; and a keen and musici: 
insight into all he played. At this 
recital, his personality seemed on! 
mildly assertive one, and although t 
was warmth in all he essayed, his pla) "4 
had not the lava flow characteristi 
the art of certain other erstwhile p! 
gies. 

Mr. Meyer-Radon’s accompanim "'s 
were of a taste and musical quality ‘4 
served the violinist well. O. 
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Modern Writings Yield Few Serious 
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Young Bohemian Violinist, 
After Summer Abroad, 
Finds Little New Material 
for Répertoire — Believes 
American Public Desires 
More Solid Programs— 
Visit to Paganini’s Grave 


TS modern composers are neglecting 
the violin, according to Vasa Prihoda, 
the Bohemian violinist, who recently re- 
turned from a summer abroad. A search 
for material yielded no serious new 
works for his répertoire, and, to him, the 
classics remain irreplaceable. This year 
they will hold chief place in his pro- 
grams. 

“In recent years,” said Mr. Prihoda, 

“there has been progress in works for 
piano and orchestra, but for the violin, 
the present day produces little. We are 
still dependent upon the masters. Though 
I have searched for modern works of 
importance I have been unable to find 
them, and will devote the major portion 
of my programs to the older works, which 
possess the usual virtue of great things, 
in being always new.” 

His summer in Italy, Mr. Prihoda de- 
voted to constant study. In a villa in 
Santa Margharita he passed the entire 
season, leaving it only to give concerts 
in various parts of Italy. In Santa 
Margharita, however, the violinist met a 
young Austrian pianist, Otto Eisen, 
who had played frequently in concerts 
abroad. The violinist has brought him 
to America as his accompanist. 

Mr. Prihoda purchased a Guarnerius 
violin for $12,000. Last year Mr. Prihoda 
used for several of his concerts a violin 
by an artist named DeHaven of Con- 
necticut, whose hobby is the making of 
violins. Of this instrument Mr. Prihoda 
tells an interesting story. For his rec- 
ords on the Edison, the violinist always 
used the DeHaven instrument. This year 
when he went to make discs with his new 
Guarnerius, he discovered that the re- 
sults were far less gratifying and he 
had to send for the DeHaven violin again, 
indicating that it is not always the best 
violin that will reproduce best. 

For his programs this year in Amer- 
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Works for Yonsei Says: Vasa Prihoda 
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Vasa Prihoda, Young Bohemian Violinist, at the Tomb of Paganini 


ica, Mr. Prihoda has made a depart- 
ure from those of last season. Before his 
arrival in this country, explains the vio- 
linist, he had been told that Americans 
liked only the brilliant pieces. During 
his first season, however, he discovered 
that this was untrue, that the American 
audience did not make its final judg- 
ments of an artist by his display of vir- 
tuosity alone, but judged him on the 
more serious side of his art. This year, 
therefore, Mr. Prihoda has prepared pro- 
grams of a more serious nature, and will 
give works which appeal to the critical 
audiences which he found in America. 
While in Italy during the summer, 


Mr. Prihoda made what was in spirit a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Paganini, 
whom the young Bohemian regards as 
the artistic progenitor of all violinists. 

Describing his trip to the burial place, 
Mr. Prihoda says: “I had been playing 
at Parma on the birthday. of Paganini. 
After the concert, accompanied by a 
great many of the people and officials, 
and by a descendant of the violinist him- 
self, we motored out to the tomb. And 
there we paid tribute and placed wreaths 
upon the monument.” 

Mr. Prihoda is to give his first New 
York recital this season at Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 18. F. R. G. 





Yolanda Méro to Play Unfamiliar 
_ Classics as Well as New Works 
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OLANDO MER6@O is an artist who is 

not satisfied to rest upon her old 
successes, for this year the Hungarian 
pianist, now a familiar figure in Ameri- 
can musical life, will come before the 
public with entirely new programs. Not 
only has Mme. Méré added to her recital 
répertoire classics seldom presented in 
America, but she will give as novelties 
many of the more modern works by 
American and European composers. 
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Musie Cabinets 


In these cabinets the music is held in 
small separate groups, an index cata- 
log 
holding 200 to 2000 pieces or more. 
Mahogany or Oak. 


Will hold your music protected from dam- 


age, and where you can easily find it. 


Tindale Cabinet Co., 159 West 57th St., 


Tindale 


with each cabinet. 14 styles, 


Nearly 7000 in use by artists, 
teachers, schools, convents, pro- 
fessional musicians and music 
lovers everywhere. 


Write for Catalog No. 5. 
Or call at our new salesroom, 


New York 
Opposite Carnegie Hall 
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Yolanda Méré, Hungarian Pianist, a Fa- 
miliar Musical Figure in This Country 


Mme. Méré is completing an engage- 
ment begun some three years ago. The 
pianist was first heard on the Pacific 
Coast with much success about eight 
years ago, and in 1918-19 proceeded on 
a second extensive tour there. But the 
serious influenza epidemic of that year, 
which closed all theaters and places of 
amusement, and prevented the continu- 
ance of musical activities, cut short her 
appearances. This will be her first re- 
turn tour since then, and evidence that 
the music lovers of the Coast States are 
eagerly awaiting her reappearances is 
shown by the numerous engagements of- 
fered to her on this trip, which will ex- 
tend from the extreme South to the 
North. 

Besides her trip to the Coast, Mme. 
Mér6 is looking forward to one of her 
busiest seasons. According to Mr. 
Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, her managers, the pianist’s book- 


ings this year heavier than they 
have ever been. 

She began her season in Saint Paul on 
Nov. 5, with the Schubert Club of that 
city, and she will be heard in Columbus, 
Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Saint Louis, Mo.; P hil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.: 
Bridgeport, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Zanesville, Ohio, and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, before the Christmas 
holidays. Her list of orchestral dates 
includes appearances with the Boston 
Symphony in Boston, the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Chicago, the St. Louis forces in 
St. Louis, the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Washington, the Cincinnati Symphony in 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio; the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and the San 
Francisco and Portland Orchestras. 

Mme. Mér6é will give a recital at the 
Town Hall, New York, on Nov. 14. 


FRIEDA KLINK AGAIN 
DEMONSTRATES ART 


Song recital, Frieda Klink, 
Coenraad v. Bos at the piano; 


are 





contralto, 
Aeolian 


Hall, Nov. 3, evening. The program: 
“Nebbie,” “FE se un Giorno Tornasse,’ 
(first time), Respighi; “Gia il Sole,” 
Scarlatti; “From Monte Pincio,” et irst 
Meeting,’ “In Time of Roses “Thy 


Warning Is Good,” Grieg; “Les ‘Lar mes 
from ‘Werther,’ Massene t; ‘Amour 
d’Antan,” Chausson; “Il Pleut des Petales 
des Fleurs,’ & hené-Baton; “Aux Porte s 
de Seville, “Zueignung,”’ 
“Wie Sollten n wir Gehe ‘im Sie Halte n,” ” 


Fourdrain; 


“Ruhe, meine Seele, “Stdndchen, 
Strauss; “Charity,” Hagema ne 6 Weld 
Geese,” Rogers; “English Girl,” Crist: 


“Yung-Yang,’ “A Feast of Lanterns,” 


Bantock. 

Miss Klink’s voice, though lacking 
volume in its lowest reaches, has the true 
contralto quality and she produces it 
well. Many of the songs on the program 


were inconsequential and the group of 
Grieg not especially interesting. Miss 
Klink being an artist, did her best work 
with her best material. Respighi’s 
“Nebbie,” announced as being sung for 
the first time, despite the fact that Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez introduced it to New 
York audiences last November, was very 
well given by Miss Klink. The Scarlatti 
number was charmingly sung, as were 
the aria from “Werther” and Rhené-. 
Baton’s song. Of the Strauss group, 
“Ruhe, meine Seele” was the best. The 
Serenade is hardly effective for a low 
voice, but Miss Klink did much with it. 
In the final group, Crist’s “English Girl” 
was the best. It is an uncommonly good 
song and it was sung with dramatic 
spirit and effective tone color. Miss 
Klink’s work has improved much since 
her recital last season and she seems on 
the road to being an excellent recital 
artist. d. A. H. 


DUNBAR SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 





American School of Opera Preparing for 
Chicago Performance 


CHIcAGOo, Nov. 7.—Ten partial schol- 
arships have been offered by the Dunbar 
American School of Opera for the sec- 
ond term, opening on Nov. 16. Free 
tuition will be given to vocal students 
who desire training in dramatic and oper- 
atic work, and who qualify in the scholar- 
ship contest. The classes will be under 
the direction of Charles T. H. Jones. 

Three Dunbar opera companies are 
now on the road, two of them giving 
“Robin Hood,” and the other a répertoire 
consisting of “Martha,” “Bohemian 
Girl,” “Mikado” and “Carmen.” A com- 
pany is now being rehearsed for a per- 
formance of “The Mikado” in Chicago 
early in December. One Dunbar com- 
pany appeared successfully at the cotton 
convention in Waco, Tex., a week ago. 


Alexander Sebald, Hungarian violin- 
ist, will make his New York début at 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 14. 





The New York String Quartet has 
been engaged by Frederic Warren to ap- 
pear at the first of his Ballad Concerts 
for this season at the Selwyn Theater. 
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“Genesius” Acclaimed at Vienna 
Volksoper Thirty Years after Its First Writing 
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IENNA, Oct. 29.—Felix Weingart- 

ner’s long-heralded opera, “Gene- 
sius’—a gloomy tale of the times of 
Christian persecution, ending with love’s 
redemption and a death on the burning 
pyre— has at last been given its premiére 
on the stage of the Volksoper. The 
score,, written some thirty years ago, 
shows that the young composer’s al- 
legiance was pledged at the time to the 
god of Bayreuth, though the leading 


motive is handled with virtuoso mas- 
tery. And, for all the Wagner analogies 
that may be easily established, the com- 
positorial efficiency and the youthful 
idealism which mark the score cannot be 
gainsaid. All that is lacking is the true 
spirit of the music drama. 


Street Singer Opera’s Real Heroine 


The music is more effective than is the 
book. The actor Genesius is willing to 
turn Christian for love of young Pela- 
gia, but Cyprianus, an aged Gurnemanz, 
warns him off. Before he can win her 
he must prove that he has given up all 
earthly desire. In the second scene of 
Act One, Genesius denounces Cyprianus, 
and both he and Pelagia, who refuse to 
sacrifice to the gods—the girl even up- 
setting the vessel of sacrifice—are ar- 
rested on command of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian. Genesius, impressed by the 
courage of the Christian maid, thinks of 
joining the new faith. But first he makes 
a final offering to the old gods. Dio- 
cletian, too, is rather taken with the 
girl, and hopes to win her without ab- 
juring the gods of Rome. She foils his 
attempts by holding up the cross before 
him, whereupon he is miraculously felled 
to the ground, and mad with rage com- 
mands a festival. Nymphs and fauns 
dance, and Genesius, a harp on his arm, 
appears in disguise, a Lohengrin masque- 
rading as a Tannhduser. While he is 
singing his aria, he thinks of Pelagia, 
and exclaims in sudden ecstasy: “Take 
me away, I am a Christian!” He is led 
to the cell in which his sweetheart lan- 
guished. It is the big scene of the third 
act. Claudia, a street singer, who has 
been in love with Genesius, here gives up 
her actor in order to save the couple, and 
the latter promises to die with his Pela- 
gia on the morrow, a Christian, the 
words being intended to have the same 
effect as the love potion does in “Tristan 
and Isolde.” But now, Pelagia, finding 
she loves Genesius, is not so eager to die. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing else left 
to do—and be consistent. Meditating on 
love and Christianity, the lovers walk off 
to the flames, Claudia having already 
made an excellent exit, after giving Pela- 
gia a “saving ring.” One cannot sym- 
pathize with the lovers. But there was 
much to charm in the music, grandiose 
strettos and delightful melodic inven- 
tions. Aside from the very effective, 
scenically, “Entrance March,” there was 
a graceful dance song by Claudia, at- 
tractive ballet music, a chorus of young 
girls and a very individual set, “Song of 
the Graces.” The most powerful effects 
came directly from the conductor’s 
stand. Weingartner put all his ability 
as a conductor into his work. As a 
father might seize his long lost child, 
he took this score to his breast, and his 
inner emotion was communicated to the 
musicians and the public at large. 
Markowsky’s scenic decoration was col- 
orful and showed many ingenious de- 
tails. Mlle. Rantzau sang a Pelagia 
who had touching moments; while Mlle. 
Galter, as Claudia, combined gifts as a 
soubrette with a dramatic voice; Luss- 
mann made a powerfully voiced Genesius, 
and Gruder-Guntram an excellent Em- 
peror Diocletian. The success of the 
new opera exceeded that of recent per- 
formances of Puccini’s “Butterfly,” and 
the composer-conductor was called be- 
fore the curtain again and again by 
tumultuous applause. 


Kreisler Plays for Children’s Home 


Fritz Kreisler’s still recent first concert 
in Vienna, for the benefit of the Grinzing- 
er Children’s Home and the Vienna Sym- 
phony, was an unalloyed triumph for the 


artist. The concert, given in the Kon- 
zerthaussaal, brought together an audi- 
ence which filled the hall to overflowing, 
and included Dr. Hainisch, President of 
the Austrian Republic, the American 
Commissioner, Mr. Frazier, and the Swed- 
ish Ambassador, Everléf. Kreisler com- 
menced with concertos by Vivaldi and 
Viotti, and climaxed with Beethoven. 
His every phrase seemed chiseled in sil- 
ver, not the smallest figuration left his 
perfected bow control without meaning. 
In all that he played there was a pow- 
erful rhythmic breadth, and a prefer- 
ence for those softer tone qualities which 
belong to the older style, and combine 
poetic with musical charm when sung 
mezzo voce. And, in the Beethoven Con- 
certo, the Larghetto, played in illuminat- 
ing fashion, was unforgettable. At the 
rehearsal preceding the concert, Kreisler 
was thanked by the vice-president of the 
Austrian Musicians’ Union, for all that 
he had done to alleviate the sufferings of 
musicians in Austria, and was presented 
with the honorary diploma of the union. 
In acknowledgment Kreisler, following 
Mrs. Kreisler’s wish, presented the Aus- 
trian Musicians’ Union with 100,000 
crowns, originally intended to purchase 
a birthday gift for her. 


Frieda Hempel Accompanies Self 


At a recent recital she gave, Frieda 
Hempel was admired for her technical 
vocal control, her soft pianos and her 


well-developed staccatos. Mozart’s Aria 
of Constance, “Martyrs of All Kinds,” 
and Schumann’s “Walnut Tree,” were in- 
cluded on her program, and in two 
bravura songs, a Norwegian “Echo Song” 
—in which the singer accompanied her- 
self at the piano—and the Adam “Varia- 
tions on a Mozart Theme”—she dis- 
played a breath control, a finish of phrase 
and a virtuoso smoothness past all im- 
provement. 


Operaglass and Beerglass 


After years spent in a Siberian prison 
camp, a music-lover of Vienna recently 
went to the Hofoper to enjoy a perform- 
ance of “Tristan and Isolde.”’ Beside him 
in the parquet were seated a war prof- 
iteer and his wife. On the back of each 
seat is a small socket. On that of the 
one before him the profiteer placed a 
bottle of beer. The attendant, coming 
up, politely inquired: “Will your Honor 
have an operaglass?” His Honor, how- 
ever, replied: “‘Thanks, I will drink out 
of the bottle.” Her Ladyship had placed 
a small package on the socket before her. 
In the loveliest pianissimo section of Act 
Two, she drew from it a sausage, which 
she ate more or less audibly. There were 
whispered protests from the lady behind 
her, but the eater of the sausage, turn- 
ing calmly around, declared loudly and 
emphatically: “People who have no 
money with which to buy a sausage, 
should not go to the opera.” 





Paris Hears Vidal’s “Orphée” Version 


Paris, Oct. 27.—The revival of Gluck’s 
“Orphée” at the Opéra-Comique, in the 
admirable revision of Paul Vidal, was a 
great success. His adaptation restores 
the réle of Orphée as a man’s, not a 
woman’s part, and Ansseau, a tenor 
with a superb voice, did full justice to 
it. The reason the feminine version in- 
augurated by Mme. Viardot has so long 
remained in honor is probably due to the 
fact that the part calls for a quality of 
emotional expressiveness more often en- 
countered in women than in men. The 
success of the revival was largely due 
to Albert Wolff, who conducted with 
mastery. Mme. Vallandri was a moving 
Eurydice. 





The Arpeggione 

BERLIN, Oct. 28.—The performance of 
the Allegro and Adagio of Franz Schu- 
bert’s “Arpeggione Sonata” at the Odeon, 
at the concert of the Berlin Domchor, 
called attention to a work of unusual 
character. Schubert’s Sonata was writ- 
ten for the arpeggione, also known as the 
guitar-’cello, an instrument invented by 
the Viennese Staufer, in 1823, having six 
strings and tuned in fourths and a third. 
As a tonally adequate accompanying in- 
strument, a well-preserved piano made 
by Nannette Streicher of Vienna, in 
1816, was used. 





Czech Programs for Beethoven Mass 


PRAGUE, Oct. 27.—Czech anti-German 
feeling makes itself felt even in music 
in this city. Schak, director of the 
Schak Philharmonic Orchestra, has been 
severely attacked in the Czech papers, 
for inviting Germans, notably Bruno 
Walter, as guest conductors. Since the 
Czech parliament has taken the Rudol- 
finum in Prague from the Germans, the 
latter have no concert hall. Recently the 
German Male Chorus Society of Prague 
applied to the city authorities for per- 
mission to use the Smetana Hall, for a 
concert at which Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” was to be given. In consid- 
eration of the fact that the mass would 
be sung in Latin, the mayor of Prague 
gave the desired permission, on the ex- 
press condition, however, that the an- 
nouncements of the concert could only 
be given in Czech and that no German 
programs be distributed. 





Casa-Noceti Plays Paganini’s Violin 

GENOA, Oct. 26.—At a recital given in 
the Carlo-Felice Opera House in this 
city for the benefit of a fund .to erect 


’ a monument to Paganini in his native 


town, Jean della Casa-Noceti had 
the honor of playing his entire program 
on Paganini’s own Guarnerius del Gésu, 


the property of the city of Genoa. He 
also played, on the same occasion, the 
violin formerly belonging to Sivori, 
which had not been used since Sivori’s 
death in 1894. 


Bach Opera to Bach Music 


HALLE, Oct. 29.—Halle recently wit- 
nessed the successful presentation, at its 
church music festival, of a Bach opera, 
“The Cantor of the Thomas Church” 
(“Der Thomascantor’), by Arnold 
Schering, ordinarius for musical his- 
tory at the Halle University. The 
opera, in two acts, presented scenes from 
the life of Bach, and the music through- 
out was selected from that master’s 
works. The performance made a deep 
impression, since it was very adequately 
sung and acted by the faculty and 
students of the university. 








New Norwegian Symphonic Poem 


PLAUEN, Oct. 27.—Sverre Jordan, the 
Norwegian composer, has recently com- 
pleted a new orchestral poem in five 
movements, entitled “Norvegiana,” and 
dedicated to the King and Queen of Nor- 
way, which will be performed for the 
first time in this city in the near future 
at a concert given by the Richard Wag- 
ner Verein, conducted by Professor Hein- 
rich Laber. Immediately following the 
German creation, the work will be heard 
in Bergen, Norway, the composer con- 
ducting. 





A New Spanish ’Cellist 


BARCELONA, Oct. 22.—Gaspar Cassado, 
son of the distinguished Spanish musi- 
cian Joaquin Cassado, has attracted 
much attention as a ’cellist here of late, 
and is generally spoken of as Casal’s 
successor. He has introduced a number 
of new compositions to the audiences who 
attend his recitals, among them an 
“Orientale” by Morera, a “Balada 
Triste,” by Molinari, his accompanist; 
his own “Rapsodia Catalana” and his 
father’s “Danza de Gigantes y Enanos,” 
a “Réverie” by Lamote de Grignon, and 
a Scherzo by Buxo. 





Berlioz Unconscious Futurist? 


That Berlioz was a futurist without 
knowing it, is the theory recently ad- 
vanced by Ernest Newman. According 
to the famous critic, Berlioz, the great- 
est individualist in music to appear 
since Monteverde, had the advantage— 
in some ways, it is true, it was a dis- 
advantage—of escaping musical educa- 
tion of the ordinary kind as a boy. It 
helped him anticipate the developments 
of three-quarters of a century. Mari- 


Ziehrer Near Starvation 
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Karl Michael Ziehrer, the Viennese “Waitz 
King,” Wearing the Various Orders |e- 
stowed Upon Him by Royalty 


IENNA, Oct. 24.—Karl Michiel 

Ziehrer, whose name is _ identified 
with the modern Viennese waltz in some 
of its best-known exemplars, such as his 
‘“Meeresleuchten,” “Donauwaltzer” and 
“Alt-Wien,” former director of the Court 
balls, conductor of successful popular 
concerts, and composer of some 6/)() 
marches and dances for orchestra, is at 
starvation’s door. At the age of seventy- 
eight, ill and without means, his condi- 
tion is most alarming. 

K. M. Ziehrer took his orchestra to the 
Chicago World Exposition at the time it 
was held, and conducted it there with 
great success. In view of his present 
destitute condition, and the pleasure his 
charming waltzes have given America, 
many of them having been reprinted by 
American publishers, it is to be hoped 
that those who may be able to subscribe 
will not withhold from him such mone- 
tary assistance as will tend to relieve 
his present urgent needs. 

Remittances may be addressed to: 
K. M. Ziehrer, III, Erdbergstrasse |, 
Vienna, Austria. 





netti and his colleagues have told us 
that prose is to be revitalized by <de- 
stroying its present syntax—by abolish- 
ing the adjective and adverb, always 
using the verb in the infinitive, abolish- 
ing punctuation, running double substan- 
tives in harness, and so on. Underneath 
all their absurdities lies a truth: the 
prose and poetry of the future must rid 
themselves of all clichés, all redundan- 
cies. Composers like Stravinsky are 
trying to realize some of Marinett's 
ideals in music, and, like him, are mak- 
ing a sad mixture of sense and nonsense. 
Berlioz’s instincts led him, without theo- 
rizing, to several of the saner conclusions 
of the futurists. 





The $30,000 which Richard Strauss, 
cording to Austrian reports, is to 
ceive for his American tour, amounts ‘0 
90,000,000 Austrian crowns. 





The Futurist artists who appeared 
Marinetti’s recent operatic fiasco 
Rome, used the paintings they ! 
achieved, and which they carried out 
the stage, as shields to protect them f: 
the tomatoes and other vegetables sh 
ered on them. 





The deficit of the Czech National T! 
ter and Opera House in Prague ° 
amount to 10,000,000 Czech crowns 
the end of the year, it is estimated. 





The pianist Gottfried Galston 
taken over a master-class at the St 
Conservatory in Berlin. 





The revival of the Bayreuth Fest 
Plays in 1923, with the “Meistersing 
“Parsifal” and “The Ring of the N 
lungen,” may now be accepted as a 
tainty. 
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London Hears Carl Rosa “Samson,” Arthur Bliss’ 
. “Mélée Fantasque,”’ Pianola and Other Recitals 
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Loa Oct. 29.—The Carl Rosa 
' Opera season, which opened at Co- 
vent Garden with “Samson and De- 
lich,” drew a large and enthusiastic 
aulience for its first performance, in- 
cluding Princess Christian, Princess 
Helena Victoria, Viscountess Curzon, 
Mrs. Lloyd George, Mrs. Winston 
Churchill, the Princess Obolensky- 
Yourievsky, Lady Sassoon, the Span- 
ish and Italian Ambassadors, and many 
others of social prominence. William 
Boland, as Samson and Doris Woodall, 
as Delilah, were both in excellent voice, 
the former’s masive frame and power- 
ful delivery admirably fitting the soldier 
Samson of the first act. The softer, 


more intimate moods of the love scenes 
seem to suit him less well. Doris Wood- 
all is an admirable actress, and gets 
through the frigidly pseudo-classic duet 
in the second act with more eloquence and 
force of gesture than most contraltos. 
Booth Hitchen sang the réle of the High 
Priest for the first time in Loridon, show- 
ing himself possessed of a voice that 
carries well but which is somewhat 
marred by obscurities of diction. Harry 
Brindle, as the Aged Hebrew, was as 
clear as a bell. De la Fuent conducted 
carefully and accurately. The scenery 
was neither better nor worse than usual. 
For the moment the Carl Rosa Company 
has no rivals in the field, but this state 
of affairs will not. last. Sir Thomas 
Beecham has been invited to conduct the 
opera season of the British Co-operative 
Society, to begin early in the year. 


Bliss’ “Mélée Fantasque” 


In Arthur Bliss’ “Mélée Fantasque,” 
heard at the “Proms,” the composer ap- 
lies to the orchestra the same methods 
which he has found so successful in 
smaller media. There was no slackness 
in the tissue of his music, the handling 
of his colors is right for the ideas. There 
is no piecemeal structure in his “Mélée,” 
every melodic and rhythmic fragment 
playing its part in the building up of 
the whole; particularly happy is the 
use of an occasional “inset” in a “seven” 
meter. 


Pianola Means of Musical Expression 


Edwin Evans recently gave a lecture 
at Aeolian Hall, on “Modern Composers 
and the Player-Piano as an Advanced 
Means of Musical Expression,” in con- 
nection with the playing of pianola 
pieces by Stravinsky, Malipiero, Goos- 
sens, Howells and Casella, by Reginald 
Reynolds. The general effect did not 
seem to differ much from ordinary piano 
music, the difference that might be made 
by a Liszt having a third hand. Though 
much of the technique was obviously of 
an elementary kind, the results were 
valuable as first experiments. But, as 
Newman remarks, it is.a pity that works 
cannot be written for the pianola by com- 
posers with the genuine piano instinct. 
Malipiero and Stravinsky have nothing 
of any value to say on the piano, but a 
kind of chemist’s curiosity about its 
imbre-constituents instead. No one can 
write well for the pianola who cannot 
Write well for the piano; yet one can 
inderstand people of this sort refusing 
‘o try. The fault most obvious in some 
. the pieces heard was the one that Mr. 
“vans and Goossens, who also spoke, 
‘ali that the composers must guard 
against—setting down too many notes. 
Eff ‘tive economy in writing for the new 


‘i 


‘nstrument—for all that it will play any 
émount of notes written for it—is one of 
‘he ‘irst things to be learned. The open- 
ng of Malipiero’s first “Improvisation,” 
‘or example, was bad pianola technique, 
fceouse the actual notes put on paper 
"er not necesary to the effect. Prob- 
‘lv composing for the pianola, apart 
‘Tor, a few obvious effects of which we 
"ui soon tire, will in the main be mere- 
, ©n expansion of the best writing for 
€ Diano. 


Recent Piano Recitals 


% e pianists are vigorously afield. 
“or tz Rosenthal, at Wigmore Hall, is 


tracing the development of piano litera- 
ture from Bach and Handel to Liszt and 
Brahms in a series of seven recitals. In 
his first, he sometimes indulged in a hard 
tone, condescended to Couperin and Ra- 
meau, and bullied Scarlatti. As he ap- 
proached the Viennese composers, that 
is to say as the harpsichord approached 


the piano, he became more at ease, and 
the expressive melody of C. P. E. Bach’s 
“Les Tendres Langueurs” was the first 
number which seemed to appeal to him. 
Variations by Haydn and those from 
Mozart’s Sonata in A, were beautifully 
phrased; the over-emphasis of percus- 
sive effects in the latter’s “Turkish 





\ First Fontainebleau Graduating Class 
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From Left to Right, Front Row: 


Photu by Gilliam’s Service, N. Y. 
The Faculty and First Graduating Class of the New American Fontainebleau Conservatoire. 


Charles M. Widor (with Cane), Mrs. George 


Montgomery Tuttle, Francis Casadesus, Maurice Frasmaud, Nadia Boulanger, Paul 
Vidal, Isidore Philipp, André Hekking, Audre Block, Maurice Lacroix and Robert 


Casadesus 





Rabaud’s “Roland’s Daughter’’ 
Given at the Brussels Monnaie 


BUMAAUOODOAADA LANGA EAD AAAEA DNATA EATEN TATE 


RUSSELS, Oct. 28.—A relatively old 

work—for Henri Rabaud’s opera, 
“La Fille de Roland,” was given at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique in 1904, with the 
Belgian singer Dufranne in the réle of 
Amaury—this classic score, in which 
Rabaud descends from his camel, was a 
novelty at the Monnaie. Paul Ferrier 
drew the book from a drama by de 
Bornier, a tale of loves and hates and 
chivalry during the reign of Charle- 


magne, of which Berthe, the daughter of 
Roland, is the heroine, and her lover, 
Gérald, the son of her father’s traitor- 
ous enemy, Ganélon, is the hero. 


An Austere Yet Melodic Score 


“La Fille de Roland” is ten years older 
than “Marouf.” The latter’s exoticism 
was based on a complex polyphony and 
polyrhythm, a daring harmonization. In 
the former we have perfect simplicity, 
little polyphony—the choruses often writ- 
ten note against note; a harmony more 
restrained than that of “Tristan” or 
“Parsifal,” and true accompaniments, 
delicately embroidered. It is a classic 
score, one of which Saint-Saéns would ap- 
prove. It is a melodious score, though 
not written in set forms, and there are 
a certain number of leading motives. The 
general impression is one of austerity, 
which fits in with the asceticism, the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. There is 
not a single dance. Rabaud’s inspiration 
seems to be at its highest in the last two 
acts, and among the finest pages in the 
score is the ballade sung in the second 
act by Gérald, based on an old folk-tune; 
Charlemagne’s invocation to the stars; 
the lovely finale of Act Three, with its 
clear violin melody rising above the 
ground-bass and the slow muted descend- 
ing figurations; and also the wedding. 
scene, handled in a folk-wise manner. 
Even though “La Fille de Roland” is not 
as good as “Marouf,” it is a sincere and 
imposing work, and that although or- 
chestration, and even expression lack 
variety. The opera was beautifully 


mounted, the stamped frescoes of the hall 
of the Chateau of Aix, and the Roman 
ornamentation of the chamber 


in the 


INUNLEANSANNNENNDNGOUTAUNAALUUEN 


PDUDDQUY ECOL ETAL EOODD SODAS AE 


Chateau de Montblois being especially 
successful. The appearance in the third 
act, of a silent group of Saracens, brav- 
ing the assembled knights, was highly 
decorative. Mme. Helbronner’ sang 
Berthe with fine effect; Gérald, repre- 
sented by Perret, Amaury-Ganélon by 
Carrié, and Charlemagne, by Arnal, all 
were entirely adequate to their réles. Cor- 
neil de Thoran conducted, and an atten- 
tive audience warmly applauded the com- 
poser. | 


March” being pardonable, perhaps, from 
the historic point of view, considering 
what the eighteenth century conception 
of “Turkish music” was. Cortot, ap- 
pearing at the first concert of the Music 
Society, held together what would have 
been a rather disjointed performance of 
Huré’s lovely one-movement quintet for 
piano and strings, but St. John’s Institute 
Hall was acoustically unkind to the work. 
He also played the second of the Kuhnau 
Biblical Sonatas, its subject the curing 
of Saul’s madness by the music of David. 
Cortot did not deny himself any of the 
modern pianist’s privileges in connection 
with the music, and Kuhnau himself 
would never have suspected how abso- 
ultely unhinged Saul’s mind is when Cor- 
tot lets loose the full tonal resources of 
the piano upon his music. It gained, no 
doubt, by this expansion of its tissue, 
but the second movement—the song of 
David—does not translate into the mod- 
ern piano idiom. The little harp effects 
running through it only sound as they 
were meant to do on instruments of an 
older tyye. Brailowsky, like Solomon 
and Magdeleine du Carp, all three of 
whom recently have given recitals, seems 
best in music of the more external kind, 
and weakest in that calling for imagina- 
tion. Brailowsky was at his best in 
Chopin Studies, brilliantly played, not 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”; Solomon’s 
playing of ‘Papillons,” by the same com- 
poser, was too violent; Magdeleine du 
Carp shone in the pictorial values of 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau.” 


Namara and Other Song Recitals 


Mme. Namara’s recital at Aeolian Hall 
seemed to call for a larger vibrating 
space than the hall supplied. She lapsed 
from taste somewhat with drawing-room 
ballad touches to Grieg’s “A Dream” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “At the Ball,” and with 
a prima donna treatment of the last 
phrase of Mozart’s “Deh vieni.” Ex- 
tremely well done was her singing of 
“Asie,” from Ravel’s “Scheherezade,” a 
song which is not itself, however, with- 
out the orchestra. A joint recital by 
Mme. Donalda and Mischa-Léon intro- 
duced some unhackneyed songs, among 
them “Efteraar,” by Lange-Miiller; 


- Louis Durey’s “Boule de Neige,” Ca- 


sella’s clever “En Ramant,” Rhené- 
Baton’s “Au Desert” and Laparra’s “Du 
Pays.” Vladimir Rosing’s recital, given 
on the eve of his sailing for America, 
gave a brief review of Russian song 
from Glinka to Gretchaninoff and Mar- 
cia Van Dresser, in her Wigmore Hall 
recital, sang a fine program with much 
effect. Stravinsky’s.‘‘La Novice” attract- 
ing especial attention, as being romantic 
in a way Stravinsky is supposed to have 
outgrown. 





Wkat French Composers 
‘ Have Accomplished 
/ During the Summer 


PD UCGADDATDATUAADTLERIYL AUDA APONTE STEHT 
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ARIS, Oct. 23.—That French com- 

posers in general have not been idle 
during the summer months is proven by 
the record of achievement set by some 
of them. Louis Aubert, for instance, 
at Rotheneuf, wrote various piano pieces, 
and nearly completed a poem for orches- 


tra. Albert Bertelin has been working 
at a quintet, in Veyrier, which he hopes 
to complete in 1922; while Henri Busser, 
the composer of “Colomba,” established 
near his natal city, Toulouse, has ar- 
ranged an orchestral suite from his oper- 
atic score, and completed the instrumen- 
tation of the “Noces Corinthiennes,” 
which will have its premiére at the 
Opéra-Comique this season. Pierre de 
Bréville, at Venice, found the city of 
the Doges more propitious to meditation 
than to labor, and only commenced a 
suite for organ, and a piano quartet. 
Jean Cras, commandant of the “Ad- 
miral Senés” of the French Navy, a 
kind of musical Pierre Loti, whose opera 
“Polyphéme” will be heard this season 
at the Opéra-Comique, found that his 
professional duties as a naval officer 
precluded his finishing a quintet he had 
hoped to complete. 

Alfred Bruneau insists upon the fact 
that he has been working hard, but with- 
out giving details; while Eugéne Cools 
has written the score of a “Jugment de 


Midas,” a lyric comedy in three acts, 
and Mare Delmas has composed the 
scenic music for Alfred Mortier’s trag- 
edy, “Penthésilée,” for the Odéon. Felix 
Fourdrain, Maurice Emmanuel, Jean 
Huré, Guy Ropartz, Albert Roussel, are 
also among the musical industrious. 
Georges Hué, at Dieppe, finished the or- 
chestration of his ballet, “Siang-Sin,” 
for the Opéra, and Daniel Jeisler, who 
accompanies Jacques Thibaud on a tour 
in November, has written a “Suite Rus- 
tique” in five movements, for orches- 
tra. Charles Koechlin has, among other 
things, orchestrated his own “Heures 
Persanes,” which he originally wrote for 
piano, though with the orchestra in 
mind; but Sylvio Lazzari frankly con- 
fesses that he spent a delightful sum- 
mer on the Breton Coast, swimming, fish- 
ing and sailing, “which is better than 
making symphonies which go back into a 
bureau drawer after one performance, 
or operas, good or bad, which are re- 
moved from the répertoire after one 
or two representations.” M. A. Mariotte 
has completed his lyric tragedy, 
“Esther,” and Georges Migot, in addi- 
tion to preparing his fourth exhibition as 
a painter, has put the finishing touches 
to three orchestral frescoes and a bal- 
let, read the proofs of a new quartet and 
a small piece for orchestra, and those 
of his book, “Apnoggiatures résolues et 
non résolues,” which is to appear this 
winter. Darius Milhaud has finished a 
collection of twelve piano dances, “San- 
dades do Brazil,” the second act of his 
score of Eschylus’ “Eumenides,” at 
which he has been working since 1917, 
a psalm for male chorus and the first 
movement of a little string Symphony. 
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Another 
New York Success for Estelle Liebling 


October 25 
























NEW YORK TIMES: 
Miss Liebling was formerly, and is now, an intelligent artist of co 
municative musicianship. 











NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
In a program of German, French and English songs, she display: 
a sympathetic voice, no little skill and much artistic sincerity as an i 
terpreter. 


SC 


Wi 











THE WORLD: 


At the Town Hall, Estelle Liebling sang a well built program 
French, German and American songs. Her Brahms and Strau 
songs were well done, particularly “Meinem Kinde,” which was su: 
with engaging tenderness. She took the Brahms “Blinde Kuh” at 
breathless pace. The audience liked it so much that they insist 
on having it over again. 













NEW YORK HERALD: 
She sang with admirable feeling and intelligence, and again demo: 
strated her claims to being an artist above the average. 











NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
It is not extravagant praise to state that however full the music seas 
may be there is always a niche for Miss Liebling. She is a musici 
who has art and brains; a beautiful technique, as well as a soul. S ( 
is at ease in the quaint melodies of old France and in the colori 
tone poems of modern Gaul. She sang with feeling, taste and per! 
diction; Lieder by Brahms and Strauss. The interest of her audit: 
was equally sustained in English numbers by Osgood, Liebling a gre 
others. : in J 










































NEW YORK EVENING POST: 

Another soprano, already favorably known, was heard yesterday. 

the Town Hall Estelle Liebling was heard in a mixed program 0! I 
Italian, German, French and miscellaneous songs. It was not till sh the 
reached Strauss’s “Fruhlingsgedrange” that she revealed the full en 
beauty of her voice, but her rare intelligence and musicianship wer ‘a de 
displayed in everything she sang. One of her most pleasing number M 
was “La Vie Rustique,’ a quaint old Belgian tune, transcribed a: suces 
appropriately harmonized by Deems Taylor. The audience was mu Sa 
pleased with Brahms’s trifle, “Blinde Kuh,” which it wanted to he 

twice. 


EVENING MAIL: 
Why don’t more singers choose songs with a flick for the imaginati Te 
as program openers? Estelle Liebling began her recital in the Tow: 
Hall last night with three French numbers instead of the usual 









(and not always important) Italian group. There was the ga) Yo 
whimsical “La Vie Rustique,” cleverly transcribed by Deems Taylo' cause 
from an old Belgian folk song, which, as Miss Liebling sang it, mad Amer 
you see the peasants start to town with cheese and butter, hear th that 
bells of evening and smell the alluring supper. In her group a 
Brahms and Strauss, Miss Liebling proved how much she has do! with 
by intelligence and hard work to improve her voice and interpretatio! Jop 
Our own Harry Osgood listened to his persuasive “Country Lan 
engagingly sung, and she was as magic in Crist’s ‘April Rain.” Pa 
Vvestec 
THE GLOBE: Suppo! 
In the Town Hall last evening Miss Estelle Liebling, a soprano lon: been ¢ 
known and esteemed in New York, gave a song recital, singing ‘1°! cal A 
2 program with her accustomed intelligence and artistry. the eo 
Photo by Charlotte Fairchild me 
Wo! le 
EVENING TELEGRAM: b. ‘2 
Far more expressive was the recital of Miss Estelle Liebling, whi! © Cou 
took place at the same hour in the Town Hall. In old airs of L' fancis, 
and others, in German Lieder of Brahms and Strauss and in mod Mav 
french songs by Debussy, Erlanger and Moret, she displayed ' 2M, Fy 
fine interpretive art and her expressive vocal talent to a large ts 
. . ° nT 
appreciative audience. em 
P Am ric 
1 
‘ew 
NI Ly 
Roy 
S doing 
Manager: H. Godfrey Turner : 1400 Broadway, New York § \\ ste 
i e } 
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ET us go back a dozen years and compare the musical situation all over 
q the country with what it is to-day. 
The difference is simply astounding! t 
Many influences have contributed to this, but to my thinking the greatest 
na. been the work of John C. Freund who, about eight years ago, started out 


on 


iis career to talk to the people, to arouse them to the value and importance 


of music, particularly the need of encouraging our young talent and of making 
music an integral part of our system of public school education. 

While with his addresses he reached tens of thousands, the reports of these 
addresses in the press all over the country reached hundreds of thousands. 

[ have personally found the work of The Musical Alliance far-reaching. 


A recent visit to Washington showed me that even some of F the Sasilaiihiien are 


beginning to take notice of the propaganda. 


New York. 


LORENZ SCHMITT. 


With regard to the work of The Musical Alliance, let me say that I am 
heartily in sympathy with the movement to establish a National Conservatory. 
I.believe the degenerate tendencies of the times may be compared to an ill 
wind, but which will blow indirect good. Just let jazz and schools of music 
run for private profit thoroughly bastardize the art, and then the government 
simply will be compelled to step in and reconstruct. 

I am heart and soul in favor of the government rescuing musical art from 


the harpies that prey on it and drag it in the mud. 


New York. 


S. REID SPENCER. 





——— 
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Other Indorsements 


THVT UH Cee 
It is a pleasure to continue my sub- 
scription to The Musical Alliance. Its 
work is splendid. 
FLORENCE NEWELL BARBOUR. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cordial congratulations on the suc- 
cess of The Alliance. CLARA WOLFE. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Congratulations on the successful 
activities of The Alliance in the cause 
f American music. ETHEL POWE. 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Let me wish you every success with 
The Allianee. Long life to Mr. Freund 
and his efforts for us. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Let me congratulate you on the 
great work you are doing for music 
in America. P. E. CONROY, 

Pres., Conroy Piano Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


I remain heartily in sympathy with 
the aims of The Alliance and am 
proud to be a member. 

Wish you further well deserved 
success. HENRI W. J. RUIFROK. 

Saginaw, Mich. 


[ am proud to be a member of such 
4 worthy cause—the promotion of art. 
Mrs. RAY M. EBERSON. 
Texarkana, Tex. 


You are doing a great. work for the 
cause of music in America and by 
Americans, with due appreciation to 
that of all nationalities who stand 
with us. PRoF. W. H. LEIB. 

Joplin, Mo. 


[ cannot imagine a dollar being in- 
vested to a better purpose than to 
‘Support the fine work Mr. Freund has 
deen doing as president of The Musi- 
cal Alliance. If every musician in 
the country were as familiar with the 
wonderful results of his propaganda 
és | am, the membership would now 
be counted by the hundreds of thou- 
fancds, 

May the good work go on and may 
r. Freund live many, many years to 
fon'inue his dominant leadership in 
Amcrican musical affairs! 

FORTUNE GALLO. 


New York. 
\ ay the cause prosper. Mr. Freund 
Is ing wonders. 
Mrs. W. F. ROGERS. 


\ atertown, N. Y. 


The work accomplished by The AI- 
4n-e during the past year is truly a 
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credit to those who have its | interests 

at heart. Such aims and ideals should 

have the encouragement of every 

musician. ETHELYNDE SMITH. 
Portland, Me. 


Wonderful work you are doing. 
Congratulations! We are all with you. 
MORTIMER BROWNING. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


My heart is with you in this splen- 
did work which is paving the way for 
American musicians. 

KATHERINE A. SCHUSTER. 

Forest Park, IIl. 


Here is my mite for The Musical 
Alliance. 
Best wishes that it may become a 
mighty musical organization. 
Mrs. CAMILLA STIEG-TREIBLE. 
York, Pa. 


I take pleasure in sending my dues 
with the hope that the aims of The 
Alliance may soon come to fruition. 


[Continued on page 15] 


RODERICK WHITE 


“The Lochinvar of Violinists’’ 





Chicago: 


Pugnani-Kreisler “Preludium” 


audience redemanded it. 
demonstrations of their 
were many. 


Mr. White has a genuine talent for playing the violin. 
was good and he played with understanding of the music. 
was fine playing. 
Serenade was a graceful bit of music and so well played that the 

In fact, all the evening they gave vigorous 
satisfaction, so that the recalls and encores 


Mr. White’s tone is excellent and his style good. 
serious music was always with understanding and he gave a sus- 
tained melody with beauty of tone. 


and favorable impression on the audience. | 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post, Oct. 8th, 1921. 


His tone 
The 


His own Spanish 


His reading of 


His recital made an immediate 


In both the Schumann sonata and the Weiniawski concerto Rod- 
erick White disclosed talents and accomplishments which entitle 
him to the respect of the musical profession. 

He has a firm tone of both power and suavity, a sense of the 
finer phases of his compositions, a mechanical command which tran- 
scends all the requirements for exemplary performance and a musi- 
cal intuition which helps materially in the interpretation of such a 


program. 


Mr. White is a former pupil of Leopold Auer. 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


These days this 


would be less a distinction than a classification were it not that those 
who come from the old wizard generally stand for something definite 
in violin playing, a combination of warm tone, effortless technic and 


enthusiastic performance that marks them plainly. 


Most of the 


Auer specifications were lived up to by Mr. White. 
Edward Moore, The Chicago Tribune, Oct. 8th, 1921. 


New York: 


Roderick White made his season’s debut in Aeolian Hall yester- 


day afternoon. 


of the West, and his violin is surely a wonder. Mr. 


He is the Lochinvar of violinists, for he came out 


White’s art 


does justice to his instrument. He is no professed specialist in school 
or style, but is a straightforward musician, devoted to the best in 


composition and method of interpretation. 


is broad and brilliant. 


His technical command 


He proved his agility with the pen as well as the bow by pre- 


of Chopin’s C major Nocturne. 


er’s musical prowess. 


He had to play it twice. 


has sincerity to commend it. 
is able to interest his audiences. 


of authority, combined with ingratiating simplicity. 
his task and performs it in a truly artistic fashion. 
Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World, Oct. 19th, 1921. 


Mr. White is a serious and well trained violinist, whose playing 
By reason of those good qualities he 


W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, Oct. 


senting an original Spanish Serenade and also his own arrangement 


New York American, Oct. 19th, 1921. 


The White family must boast a fairy godmother, for Stewart 
Edward White, the author, is another member of it, and, if Roder- 
ick likes his brother’s books, Stewart should be proud of his broth- 
The violinist played Schumann’s A minor 
sonata, Weiniawski’s D minor concerto and a ‘group of shorter pieces, 
in which the soloist’s own Spanish Serenade had a modest place. 
Mr. White’s performance bore the stamp 


He approaches 


19th, 1921. 





Direction: 





EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“His tone is rich, it is warm, it is mellow, it glows like the pigments in Venetian painting, and with all that it has 
a singular fineness of resonance which recalls the golden ring of the most perfectly uttered human voices.” — 


Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe, November 2, 1921. 


FKFERENC VECSEY 


Proclaimed the Commanding Violin Master of,the Year 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL NOVEMBER Ist, 1921 


Franz von Vecsey, a native of Budapest, played in 
this town seventeen years ago, when a boy prodigy. 
Yesterday afternoon as Ferenc Vecsey he returned to 
us in a recital at Carnegie Hall, and the whilom prodigy 
proved himself a GIANT OF HIS INSTRUMENT. Not 
that physically Mr. Vecsey is a giant, though a good 
stage presence and a modest dignity of demeanor help 
to commend him to an audience. BUT AS A FIDDLER 
HE TOWERS ARTISTICALLY ABOVE MOST OF 
THE MANY GOOD FIDDLERS who so industriously 
draw the bow in this, our day and theirs. Technically, 
Mr. Vecsey is a virtuoso, so let’s regard that point as 
sottied without a tiresome excursion into detail. HIS 
TONE IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF 
WHICH THE VIOLIN IS CAPABLE. IT IS RICH, IT 
IS WARM, IT IS MELLOW, IT GLOWS LIKE THE 
PIGMENTS IN VENETIAN PAINTING, AND WITH 
ALL THAT IT HAS A SINGULAR FINENESS OF 
RESONANCE WHICH RECALLS THE GOLDEN RING 
OF THE MOST PERFECTLY UTTERED HUMAN 
VOICES—FOR INSTANCE, CARUSO’S, IN ITS BEST 
ESTATE. AND THIS TONE !IS AT THE COMMAND 
OF A MAN WHO PLAYS MUSICALLY AND WITH 
FEELING. Weather that was bad for a fiddle and the 
nervousness inevitable to such a re-début affected some- 
what the opening number, Tartini’s ‘‘Devil’s Trill.” 
But even here trere was remarkable playing, and Mr. 
Vecsey’s trills attained the teasing provocation of veri- 
table diablerie. This number served to acclimate the 
instrument and bring the player his poise. Then came 
the Bach chaconne for violin alone. EXCEPT IN THE 
CASE OF JASCHA HEIFETZ, | DO NOT REMEMBER 
HEARING THIS FAMOUS PIECE PLAYED WITH SO 
MUSICAL A TONE THROUGHOUT. And that was 
only the beginning of things. The chaconne rose with 
the soaring majesty of great Gothic architecture, and, 
as with the mighty cathedral churches of northern and 
central France, through all the e!aborated intricacy of 
the design there spoke an intense, personal, human 
pathos, and agony of Impassioned pleading, that re- 
called in its polgnancy the theme of the Last Support as 
it surges and sinks through the ‘‘Parsifal”’ prelude. As 
ordinarily played the agony of Bach chaconne is in the 
groaning strings of the fiddle and the suffering tympana 
of the audience. Then the violinist turned his attention 
to Vieuxtemps. That deviation might, after Bach, be a 
dire anti-climax, but | have heard Ysaye when he could 
persuade one into believing that a Vieuxtemps con- 
certo was really written by Beethoven. in the D Minor 
concerto yesterday Mr. Vecsey almost accomplished the 
feat. THE PERFECTION OF HIS LEGATO, TO- 
GETHER WITH THE ELEVATION OF HIS STYLE 
AND THE NOBILITY OF HIS EXPRESSION, MADE 
OF THE “ADAGIO RELIGIOSO”’ SOMETHING QUITE 
TRANSCENDENT, AND THE SPEED AND DASH OF 
THE PLAYER IN TdHE FINAL HAD THE GODLIKE 
SPLENDOR OF AN OLYMPIAN HUNT AFTER THE 
LOFTY SOLEMNITIES OF WORSHIP. The audience 
woke up with the Vieuxtemps to a realization of what 
a player it was hearing and applauded him as he 
deserved. Before leaving the subject of this concert, 
one must pay tribute to Walter Meyer-Radon for piano 
accompaniments of unusual excellence.—PITTS SAN- 
BORN, N. Y. GLOBE, November 2, 1921. 


— 


. Another violinist from Central Europe was heard In 
Carnegie Hail yesterday afternoon, when Ferenc Vecsey, 
a Hungarian, reappeared there. Mr. Vecsey, like most 
of his countrymen, is not a classicist, but, given the 
right music, HE PLAYS WITH MARVELOUS EFFECT- 
IVENESS. His programme started with Tartini’s “‘The 
Devil’s Trill,”” not exactly suited to his tastes, and it 
was followed by Bach’s Chaconne, which is still less in 
his vein. But he did make the Chaconne sound inter- 
esting in an unconventional way. He put great variety 
Into his tone and his rhythms, knowing well that an 
unaccompanied work has to be played exceptionally 
well to attract any attention. The lower tones were 
wonderfully sonorous. Mr. Vecsey’s tone is of great 
beauty and of exceptional sonority from the harmonics 
down to the lowest notes on the G string. This was 
very much in evidence when he played the Vieuxtemps 
D minor concerto. The adaglo was played brililiantiy. 
But the most perfect playing of the afternoon came in 
three Caprices of his own making. They are mere 
trifles, but they were delightful as he Interpreted them. 
There was a dainty lightness to his bowing and a nicety 
to his rhythms.—PAUL MORRIS, N. Y. TELEGRAM, 
November 2, 1921. 


——lJ—-— 


Ferenc Vecsey strikes fire on the violin. The Hun- 
garian temperament shot streaks of red and blue through 
the hackneyed measures of the Vieuxtemps D Minor 
Concerto, music which, despite Its Gallic origin, was 
made for Pesth. Indeed, THE FULL-BLOODED 
GLITTERING TONE OF THE MATURE VECSEY IS 
SURE TO WIN HIM A HIGH PLACE IN THIS AMERICA 
OF FIDDLERS. Sixteen years ago Ferenc Vecsey 
made a début in New York. Then he was a prodigy of 
12, a boy kissed by the gods and dangerously near the 
line of spoiling. Yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall 
he proved that even a prodigy may develop. For he has 
returned a musician without affectation, without any of 
those attributes that cheapen the art of violinism. Of 
course, he has technical skill; that almost goes without 
the saying these days. But more important, he has a 
musical stature that gives him a commanding position 
even in a season when musicianship among violinists is 
a common quality. Mr. Vecsey began with the Tartini 
sonata, the one born of its composer’s meeting with the 
prophet of evil. The Devil’s thrill shook diabolically 
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yesterday. And there was able support in the piano 
playing of a newcomer, Walter Meyer-Radon. The 
Vecsey interpretation of Bach’s more than familiar 
Chaconne was individual; not a mighty summoning of 
the forces of St. Thomas, but an eloquent achievement, 
especially in its handling of the broad double stops.— 
WILLIAM MURRAY, BROOKLYN EAGLE, Novem- 
ber 2, 1921. 

VIOLINIST, WHO AT 12 AMAZED NEW YORK BY 

TECHNIQUE, NOW A POLISHED MASTER- 
MUSICIAN OF HIGHEST TYPE 





Delightful in Maturity 


The violinist’s playing is as delightful in his maturity 
as it was amazing in his prodigy days. His tone is 
still ravishing in volume and quality. He does not 
debase his art by extravagant mannerisms, by any 
exaggerated simulation of intensity. His poise is in 
itself imposing, his technic of the highest caliber, his 
musicianship of the purest type. In Tartini’s famous 
sonata his trill was marvelously even, both in sturdy 
passages and in fine-spun pianissimo. In this work, as 
in Bach’s Chaconne, in Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D 
minor and in three caprices of his own writing Vecsey 
revealed himself an artist of the first rank. Perhaps the 
sobriety of his playing will not win him the popular 
acclaim that Invariably goes out to more spectacular 
violinists, but he is the more to be appreciated by the 
discerning because he does not make an immediate 
appeal to the gallery.—H. E. KREHBIEL, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, Ncvember 2, 1921. 

—O-— 

Last season and the season before that teemed with 
the half baked ecstasies of young violin prodigies. This 
year, for a change, return to the American platforms 
a number of artists who, having sowed their precocious 
wild notes, are back now in the réles of thoughtful and 
mature musicians. Certainly one of the most pleasing 
of them is Ferenc Vecsey, who had not been here since 
1905, despite the steady increase of that European repu- 
tation. He played, then, for the first time in sixteen 
years, In Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. The style 
of the Vecsey of to-day is MUSICIANLY TO A SUPER- 
LATIVE DEGREE, FIRM, EXULTING IN A TECHNI- 
CAL SKILL QUITE UNAPPROACHABLE EXCEPT BY 
THE GREATEST,SURE OF THE JUSTEST INTONA- 
TION, OF A PICTURESQUE, OFTEN GYPSYING 
PHRASING. HE HAS MANY OF KREISLER’S BEST 
METHODS, SEVERAL OF HIS MOST TELLING 
EFFECTS. Kreisler’s breadth and mellowness of tone 
he has not, but on the other hand, a tone beautifully 
transparent, clear amber of color. A quiet personality 
contradicts the sometimes too fierce grappiing and 
throttling of phrzses—Budapest always insists upon find- 
ing Hungarian strains in Bach. The Tartini Devil’s 
Trill sonata, the unaccompanied Bach chaconne, the 
Vieuxtemps concerto—these were the high hurdles in 
Mr. Vecsey’s return road. He cleared them all to the 
audience’s liking. He was well accompanied by Walter 
Meyer-Radon.—GILBERT GABRIEL, NEW YORK SUN, 
November 2, 1921. 

—_—o—- 

Ferenc Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, who as a child 
prodigy toured the United States some years ago, re- 
turned yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. The 
mature edition revealed an Interesting player of real 
virtuoso caliber. With full tone, fingering vigorously, 
Mr. Vecsey disclosed a noticeably masculine artist, 
whose playing was full of rugged strokes and who dis- 
dained the emotional tricks of several violin methods 
well known to the public. The program opened -with 
Tartini’s ‘“‘Devil’s Trill’; in this Mr. Vecsey proved that 
he could surmount the technical difficulties which have 
come to be so familiar to New York music lovers. He 
hit his stride in the “‘Concerto in D-Minor’’ by Vieux- 
temps; he GAVE A REALLY SUPERB RENDITION 
OF THIS DIFFICULT WORK, being especially effective 
in the slow second movement, WHERE HIS TONE 
WAS FLAWLESS.—THE MORNING TELEGRAPH, 
November 2, 1921. 

—_-fj——- 

Another violinist and grown-up “infant prodigy,” re- 
turning with a reputation, made his appearance in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon and was heard by a large 
audience with evidences of admiration. He is now a 
dignified young man of 28, with a European reputation, 
still retaining simplicity of demeanor and an unassum- 
ing manner before the public. Mr. Vecsey has gone far 
in the development of his technique, which is extremely 
brilliant and accurate. Brilllancy, accuracy and a high 
development of technique are not uncommon possessions 
of well-trained and talented young violinists today and 
need not be a cause of excessive wonder. More elusive 
and less obvious qualities are the ones that call for 
tributes of respect and admiration, musical feeling 
and penetration, an understanding of the rarer 
qualities of style and taste, the possession of 
elogquence and imagination. Mr. Vecsey is not deprived 
of these qualities, but they are not so predominant in 
his playing as to make it profoundly engrossing or to 
stir deeply the enthusiasm of musical listeners. He 
played Tartini’s sonata called “The -Devil’s Trill’? with 
a good deal more of musical feeling than is sometimes 
put into it, even if the sentiment sometimes verged upon 
sentimentality. He gave an excellent performance also 
of the “Chaconne’’ from Bach’s D minor solo sonata, 
seeking to find in it clearly musical expression rather 
than a serles of difficult technical formulas. In Vieux- 


temps’s concerto in D minor he shone In technique and 
tone—but how intolerably empty and feeble the show 
pieces of this and other composing violinists of that 
period now sound! MR. VECSEY’S TONE, INDEED, 
IS ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE FEATURES 
OF HIS PLAYING—powerful, full, warm, skilfully mod- 
ified in expressive quality, only sometimes injured in 
beauty by a tendency to press it too hard for sonority.— 
RICHARD ALDRICH in NEW YORK TIMES, Novem- 
ber 2, 1921. 
—Co-- 

That un-press-agented Hungarian violinist, with the 
easy rame of Ferenc Vecsey, played in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. He was more than worth hearing. 
There is no pretense about Mr. Vecsey. He has no 
mannerisms, no little airs and sentimental lapses. He 
is so ciean, so fine, so straightforward an artist that 
makes you wonder if people still search for truth at 
the bottom of wells. In the “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata his 
tone was a steady white light, never quite a flame; 
there was the same purity, clear-cut, exquisite delicacy 
in the Bach Chaconne. AND IN THE VIEUXTEMPS 
CONCERTO HE REVEALED HIS POETIC FEELING, 
A POETRY OF AN EPIC, NOT THAT OF JINGLING 
VERSES. VECSEY HAS POWER OF A CURIOUS 
SORT AND TECHNIQUE THAT IS SO GOOD THAT 
YOU CANNOT FORGET !IT.—KATHARINE SPAETH, 
THE EVENING MAIL, November 2, 1921. 

— ]— 

Ferenc Vecsey, violinist, made his reappearance be- 
fore a New York audience in a concert at Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon. He had not been heard here 
since 1905, when he was a juvenile prodigy. Mr. Vecsey 
returns a mature artist who has real and valuable 
merits. He played yesterday the tireless trill of Tartini’s 
devil, the inexhaustible Bach chaconne, a Vieuxtemps 
concerto and some short pieces of his own. MR. VEC- 
SEY’S TONE IS NOW BEAUTIFUL. It is neither big 
nor full blooded. but it 1S TRANSPARENT, LIQUID. 
SWEET AND SMOOTH. HIS FINGER WORK IS 
EXCELLENT and his bow, while sometimes a trifle 
stiff, is capable of a considerable range of nuance. The 
player’s stvle is reposeful and finished. If it lacks any- 
thing, it is fire and emotional quality. But since the world 
is now largely populated by violinists it may be well 
to have a few who do not ride in the heart of the tem- 
pests, but recline in dignified contemplation under the 
aroves of the peaceful valleys.—W. J. HENDERSON, 
NEW YORK_HERALD, November 2, 1921. 


—_— J— 


If the testimony of a willing but not infallible mem- 
ory is to be relied upon, Ferenc Vecsey appeared here 
th'rteen or fourteen years ago as a boy prodigy. His 
official American début, however, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Carneqgie Hall. Opening his programme 
with the Tartini ‘‘Devil’s Trill’? sonata, he speedily 
established himself as a violinist of the first rank. His 
technique, both in fingering and bowing, Is that which 
we expect as a matter of course from any virtuoso now- 
adays—that is, the mechanical perfection that made 
Paganini a_ legend. RUNS. TRILLS. ARPEGGIOS. 
HARMONICS, ALL RUN FROM THE TIP OF HIS 
BOW WITH AN APPARENT EASE THAT IS AS 
DECEPTIVE AS IT IS SATISFYING. BUT VECSEY 
HAS MORE THAN TECHNIQUE. He is an attractive 
figure on the platform, playing with complete absorption 
in the music and with an absence of temperamental 
mannerisms that makes it a pleasure to watch him. 
HIS TONE IS REMARKABLE, ROUND AND FULL- 
THROATED. smaller than Kreisler’s, but with much 
the same soaring. pathetic beauty in its lyric moments. 
—DEEMS TAYLOR, THE WORLD, Nov. 2, 1921. 


—o— 
HUNGARY’S GREATEST VIOLINIST 


Sixteen years ago a Hungarian boy of twelve. Franz 
Vecsey. was brought over here for a concert tour by 
Daniel Frohman. He was a pupil of Hubay and Joachim, 
and had set all the European capitals on fire with his 
youthful, spirited, emotional Magyar playing. He has 
been everywhere, speaks all the languages, and is a 
man of culture and good family, as well as a musician. 


Yesterday he returned to Carnegie Hall to begin 
another American tour, which no doubt will be as suc- 
cessful as was the first. Most prodigies bloom early 
and then go to seed. A few continue to unfold new 
flowers. : 

Josef Hofmann was one of these; Franz Vecsey is 
another. He presented himself last niaht as A 
MATURE VIOLINST OF THE HIGHEST IDEALS 
AND HE GAVE MUCH PLEASURE TO A LARGE 
AUDIENCE. 

He began his recital with the “Devil’s Trill’ sonata, 
which the devil played to Tartini in a dream. It isn’t 
very devilish in these days—Vecsey could have easily 
found something more devilish in his Hungarian reper- 
tory—but it is very Interesting and Mr. Vecsey made it 
more so by his delightful way of playing it. AS FINE 
IN ITS WAY AS KREISLER’S. though different. The 
brilliant cadenza was particularly well played, and with 
it the violinist enchanted the hearers particularly. 


The Bach Chaconne was played in a musicianly way. 
The Vieuxtemps D minor concerto is antiquated, but 
VECSEY DELIGHTED HIS HEARERS IN IT WITH 
A REAL MELBA trill. He also gave much pleasure 
with three Caprices of his own, entitled Cascade, Le 
Vent, and Staccato, three bright pleces which are 
destined to make their way like a prairie fire.—H. T. 
FINCK IN NEW YORK EVE. POST, Nov. 2, 1921. 
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WALTER MEYER-RADON assisting at the piano 
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CANTOR SOL ROTHSTEIN 


Tenor 


PUPIL OF JEROME HAYES 


Cantor Sol Rothstein of the Synagogue B'nai 
Israel, Brooklyn, has a very busy season ahead 
of him. His contract with the Columbia 
Grafonola means thousands of dollars to 
him for the year and his manager has already 
twenty-four concerts and special services 


booked. 


He has learned several operas with Mr. Hayes, 
who has been his only teacher, and last season 
he was offered the leading tenor role in “‘La 
Juive” by an Opera Co., but refused the offer 
to give his attention to the Synagogue, Phono- 
graph and Concert work. 


JEROME HAYES 








Hotel Woodward Telephone 
204 W. 55th St, New York Circle 2000 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
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I assure you of my continued interest 
and support. 
F. WILLIAM FROEHLICH, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





While I live and have a dollar, you 
may be sure I shall be glad to do my 
little best for an organization that is 
doing so much for music and for the 
refining of homes and the nation. I 
wish I could do more. 

Mrs. SUSA YOUNG GATES. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Glad to enclose my dues. 

Wish The Alliance continued and 
ever greater success. 

; REGINA VICARINO. 

New York. 





Glad to see the good work that The 
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Music al - Alliance 
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Musical dies. is yesen and wish it 
every success. 
LENA CATHERINE SHEPARD. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 





It is always a pleasure to support 
The Alliance. 
Every good wish for the success of 
this worthy cause. 
JAMES ABRAHAM. 
New York. 





Pleasure to renew my dues to a 
noble and worthy cause. 
LIBORIUS SEMMANN. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





My interest is still great and may 
the good work continue. 
HENRY DUNMAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Glad to contribute to so good and 
efficient a medium for the propaganda 
of musical culture to the people of the 
U. S. D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio. 





MacFadyen Writes Fine Setting for 
O. Henry’s Poem, “ The Crucible.” 


WAUITATNLENNUNEELAT ETAL EAN OONAA ELSA TTAA EAA 


HERE will be a surprise in store for 

many a music-lover and musician in 
the United States this year, when. in 
their journey through the newly issued 
music of the season, they come upon a 
song called “The Crucible,” which the 
John Church Company has recently put 
forward. Not only will they find it a 
piece of music that will win from them 
praise for its composer, Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen, whose songs are widely known 
and whose piano sonata had tthe place 


of honor on Josef Hofmann’s American 
program a few seasons ago; but they 
will read a poem by O. Henry, that will 
renew their regard for one of the most 
individual creative men America ranks 
among her own. 

How few know that the writer of in- 
imitable short stories, stories that are 
as distinctly of our soil as any written 
in our land to date, was also a poet? 
that he worked in the verse forms with 
genuine distinction, albeit his output of 
prose far exceeded his poetic produc- 
tions? Yet even a single reading of 
this fine poem, a poem worthy of Rud- 
yard Kipling and not unlike more than 
one of the British poet’s straight-from- 
the-shoulder ‘“‘Barrack-Room Ballads,” 
will make known the very definite power 
of O. Henry as a verse-maker of thrili- 
ing power. In three stanzas he has 
uttered a message that all of us know 
and which we need to have emphasized 
from time to time. And he has put it 
before us so clearly and genuinely that 
it cannot fail to strike home. The same 
human touch, the same simplicity of lan- 
guage that has made his stories loved 
by those who sit in the places of the 
mighty and the lowly, is to be found here, 
each stanza closing with a slight variant 
of the lines 

Give to a woman a woman’s heart, 

And a child’s to a child. 

Mr. MacFadyen has come before us 
once before with a work of this type, 
when some years ago he set the poem 
“Inter Nos,” which remains to this day 
an achievement in American song. In 
that song he showed that he could sound 
the note of human suffering; and in this 
one he sounds it again with an intensely 
optimistic note. Here in his setting of O. 
Henry’s “The Crucible” is a song of the 
times, a song that could not have ap- 
peared at a better hour, when all over 
the world there is a desire for peace, for 
human love and faith. Just as it is the 
duty of a composer to send out the mes- 
sage of the day in which he lives, it is 
the obligation (and a privilege at the 
same time) of the singer, who appears 
before us in concert, to let us hear it. 
Mr. MacFadyen has inscribed “The 
Crucible” to Carolina Lazzari, the ad- 
mired contralto, who will unquestionably 
sing it in her recitals. The song is writ- 
ten for a medium voice, but there are 
optional notes which make it possible for 





Alexander MacFadyen, Whose New Song, 
“The Crucible,” to Verses by O. Henry 
Has Just Been Issued 


a low voice to sing it also. And the uni- 
versal sentiment of the poem makes it 
a song for men and women alike. As 
we have said Miss Lazzari will sing it, 
and, knowing her fine art we feel certain 
that she will publish its message elo- 
quently. But it must not be confined to 
her. It must come into the répertoire 
of every prominent singer, John McCor- 
mack, Mme. Schumann Heink, Paul Alt- 
house, Louis Graveure, Arthur Middle- 
ton, Reinald Werrenrath, Cecil Fanning 
and many others. The cry is: “Give us 
good American songs.” “Here is one,” 
we answer, “music and poem both by 
Americans and the poem by a man known 
from Maine to California, with the added 
interest existing in the fact that not one 
person out of five hundred is familiar 
with the fact that O. Henry ever wrote 
a poem!!!” A. W. K. 





Announce Cast for Manuel Penella Opera 


Manuel Penella’s dramatic opera, “The 
Wild Cat,” will be produced by John 
Cort, in association with Alexander 
Aaronsohn, in New York next month. 
The work is in three acts and contains 
no spoken dialogue. The titular char- 
acter, a bandit, is to be sung by Marion 
Green, baritone, the chief soprano réle by 
Dorothy South, and the other parts are 
assigned as follows: a Toreador, Sam 
Ash, tenor; a Priest, W. H. Thompson, 
bass; a Gipsy, Louise Cavanaugh, mezzo- 
soprano, and a Picador, Charles Billain, 
eee. The scenes are laid in Anda- 
usia. 
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C1Very Great Vocal Artist" © 


LAST SEASON’S SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 
RENEWED 


Henry T. Finck writes in ‘‘The Evening Post’’ of New York 
Recital, October 20, 1921: 


“A Very Great Vocal Artist’”’ 


“Since Maurice Renaud moved his audiences to tears by his emotional and infinitely 
tender singing of the song of the Christ Child from Massenet’s ‘Juggler of Notre 
Dame,’ nothing quite so thrilling in the way of dramatic song has been heard here 
as Nelson lilingworth’s rendering, in the Town Hall yesterday, of Loewe’s ‘Erlking.’ 
Like Renaud, like Calvé, like Farrar, Illingworth knows how to act with his voice. 
There was little gesture or change ot facial expression but with his voice alone, subtly 
modulated in consonance with the changing words, he hypnotized his hearers like a 
Hindu magician, till they felt as if they actually saw and heard the frightened child 
in the consoling father’s arms as he rides at midnight unable to see the ghost which 
lures the child to its death. It was one of the most wonderfully perfect things heard 
here in years and the audience was correspondingly enthusiastic. 

“The same rare art was brought to bear by Mr. lllingworth on Schubert’s fourteen 
‘Swan Songs’ which opened the recital—songs that are rarely heard, because with all 
their melodic simplicity they are emotionally far beyond nineteen of every twenty 
public singers. In ‘My Abode’ (Aufenthalt) the singer achieved as great a triumph 
as in the ‘Erlking.’ He also sang modern songs by Strauss, Moussorgsky, and Sinding, 
winding up with Szhumann’s ‘The Two Grenadiers,’ which Mr. lllingworth sings as 
effectively as Plancon or Chaliapin. 

‘‘He is a very great artist.”’ 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 8 East 34th Street, New York , we. C, 
: GASSNERL 


ILINGWORT 


THE GREAT SONG INTERPRETER !— Henry T. Finc<] 
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Jugo-Slav Tenor Gave Up 
Practice to Cultivate Voice 
—Triumphed in German 
Opera Houses Singing Ital- 
ian and French Roles Ex- 
clusively—His Credo for 
the Successful Vocalist 


A$ long ago as the dim pre-war days 
£X that seem immensely removed from 
u now, reports reached the United States 
of a young Jugo-Slav tenor, whose sing- 
ing had captivated the German opera- 
going public. To-day, Tino Pattiera is 
in America, preparatory to his début 
with the Chicago Opera Association in 
“Tosea,” in the first week of that organ- 
ization’s forthcoming season. He will 
be heard in concert also under the man- 
agement of the International Concert Di- 
rection, Inc. 

In opera, Pattiera will sing Verdi and 
Puccini réles principally. His voice is 
a lyric tenor of dramatic quality, rather 
than a tenore leggiero. The artist, a 
Dalmatian, has sung for several years 
at the Dresden Opera in Italian, and 
certain French, rdéles. 

“I am greatly interested in the new 
works being presented in Germany to- 
day,” he says, “but I have not yet done 
roles in the newer style. The reason is 
that I am convinced that a young singer, 
before his ultimate ‘style’ has been ac- 
quired, cannot alternate between lyric 
parts and those in declamatory style 
without detriment to the former. When 
one is, as they say in Germany, com- 
pletely ‘routiniert,’ that is, quite fixed in 
vocal method, it is a different matter. 

“In Germany the artist has, however, 
a greater opportunity for seeing and tak- 
ing part in the work done by different 
opera companies than, I am told, he has 
in America. Though an operatic artist 
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Tino Pattiera, Tenor, Who Comes from the 
Dresden Opera, for Appearances With 
the Chicago Opera Association and in 
Concert 





usually belongs to one organization only, 
there are possibilities of ‘guest’ appear- 
ances with many other companies. All 
of these, of course, are now under state 
or city control.” 

In this way Mr. Pattiera has in re- 
cent years sung many times in Berlin, 
Vienna and Munich. Notable in his ex- 
periences have been appearances with 
Marie Jeritza in “Aida” and “Tosca”; 
with Claire Dux in “Marta,” and with 
Joseph Schwarz in “Rigoletto” and 
“Masked Ball.” 

For the later operas of Strauss, es- 
pecially the “Frau ohne Schatten,” the 
artist professes especial admiration. The 
leading soprano roéle in the work was 
sung by Mme. Jeritza in Vienna, and by 
Eva von Osten in Dresden. 


Inspired by Caruso, Pattiera Turned from Law 


MO MM MM MM MMMM 


“This opera would offer a_ splendid 
role for Mary Garden,” he says. “You 
know, I only recently met her, on her 
return to New York. I had been en- 
gaged without a hearing, which is un- 
usual for Miss Garden, I am told.” 


The Example of Caruso 


Mr. Pattiera was born in Ragusa- 

Vecchia, a Dalmatian town which pos- 
sesses a unique old culture. He studied 
for the law in Prague and Vienna, and 
had entered upon a successful practice 
when a certain event changed the course 
of his life. According to the artist him- 
self, it was a performance of Don José 
in Vienna by Caruso, who exhibited such 
superb vocalism that Pattiera confesses 
to having wept. Prior to this he had 
sung only by way of an avocation; but 
now, guided by this ideal, he determined 
to study for the operatic stage. His own 
début was effected as Don José in Dres- 
den several years later. 
“The three attributes of a great singer 
voice, artistry and soul—Caruso had 
in a measure which no other will, per- 
haps, have again. There will be many 
with one or other of these qualities, 
many who will be masters of a wonder- 
ful technique, but it is soul which counts 
most! 

“Of the other characteristics of the 
true artist, I think simplicity is essen- 
tial. We must strive, above all else, to 
keep our art—how shall I say?—~rein, 
pure. The spectacular, in so far as it 
serves only to exploit the artist, should 
be banished. In opera, the picture, the 
illusion, should never be sacrificed. Es- 
pecially do I dislike the too-frequent 
custom of bowing after an aria. How 
ludicrous Rodolfo, for instance, appears 
when, after his confidences in ‘Che Gelida 
Manina,’ he turns his back on the at- 
tentive Mimi and conveys his thanks to 
an eavesdropping audience!” 





America Inspires 


Apart from questions of art, Mr. Pat- 
tiera has made observations of Ameri- 





CROWDED WEEK OF 
MUSIC IN ST. PAUL 


Symphony and Choral Events 
and Recitals—Scotti 
Company’s Season 


St. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 7.—The Music 
Week, recently closed, was most success- 
ful, and it is probable that it will be ob- 
served annually. That the resources of 
St. Paul are adequate for excellent con- 
certs was amply shown, and the audi- 
ences were consistently large. 

St. Paul’s new municipal organ figured 
prominently in the week’s proceedings. 
A Sunday afternoon performance by 
Chandler Goldthwaite on Oct. 23 drew 
a capacity audience. Noonday recitals 
attracted a fair quota of the week’s at- 
tendance. The attention of the public 
was attracted on Monday, Oct. 24, by a 
parade headed by the Minnesota State 
Band, A. L. Snyder, conductor, and com- 
munity singing in Rice Park, led by Hal 
Geer. In the evening, the St. Paul Mu- 
nicipal Chorus, Leopold G. Bruenner, 
conductor, gave a performance of 
Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden” in the Au- 
ditorium. The soloists were Mrs. J. L. 
Whitaker, soprano; Matilda Heck, con- 
tralto; Walter Mallory, tenor, and Fran- 


cis R. Rosenthal, bass. G. A. Thornton, 
organist, and Mrs. G. B. Wollan, pianist, 
were the accompanists. 

Combined Scandinavian male cho- 
uses provided an excellent concert on 
uesday night. Mr. Goldthwaite gave 
three organ numbers. Wednesday night’s 
ncert demonstrated the fine work being 
me in the St. Paul public schools, under 
e supervision of Elsie M. Shawe and 
r assistants. The excellent singing of a 
iorus of 400 boys drawn from the grade 
hools was a feature of the evening. 
iss Shawe directed. The Girls’ Glee 
Club of Central High School sang a 
froup of songs under the leadership. of 
illian Knott. The combined orchestras 

Mechanic Arts and Central High 
~chools, under the direction of Emmett 
Raymond and Miss Knott, also gave 
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a creditable performance of several 
numbers. 

Additional contributions to the week’s 
program were concerts by the St. Paul 
Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer conducting, 
with Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, as- 
sisting. A recital by Dicie Howell under 
Schubert Club auspices; a concert by 
Florence Macbeth at St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, and the appearance of Wolfe Wol- 
finsohn, violinist, with Florence Lam- 
prey-Robbins, violinist, Mrs. Charles A. 
Weyerhaeuser, soprano, and Katherine 
Hoffmann, accompanist, at the Minne- 
sota Club. In addition to the formally 
scheduled program for music week, fam- 
ilies were urged to emphasize the use of 
music in the home; ministers preached 
on the subject; choirs sang special serv- 
ices; clubs formed music sections where 
there had been none, and additional 
scholarships were offered by organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

The opera season of the Scotti Com- 
pany in St. Paul included performances 
of “Bohéme,” with Queena Mario, Hislop 
and Scotti; “L’Oracolo,” with Scotti as 
Chim-Fang; “La Navarraise,”’ with 
Alice Gentle as Anita; “I] Barbiere di Si- 
viglia,” with Angeles Ottein and Strac- 
ciari, and “Manon Lescaut,” with Olga 
Carrara, Mario Laurenti and José Palet 
as the leading figures. Papi and Guer- 
rieri alternated in conducting the per- 
formances. The audiences were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic for the fine oppor- 
tunity offered by the local managers, C 
O. Kalman and H. D. Frankel. 

F. L. C. B. 





“Rigoletto” First of Sunday Night 


Operas at Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 5.—Ushering in 
his third season of Sunday night operas, 
Biagio Roberti presented the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company in “Rigoletto” on 
Oct. 30. Leo de Hieropolis appeared in 
the title réle, Catarina Guerriri as Gilda, 
and Domenica Paonessa as the Duke. The 
following also participated in the per- 
formance: Eleanor Marlow, Alma Keller, 
Eduardo Pugliese, Gustave Giolino, 
Dorothy Kirchner, and Luigi Lupone. 
The chorus and orchestra were recruited 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
forces. “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “La Forza del Destino,” and 
“Trovatore” have also been scheduled for 
performance. 


GILBERTE RETURNS TO N. Y. 





Plans to Go to Pacific Coast at End of 
Year 

Following his vacation spent at his 
summer home at Lincolnville Beach, Me., 
Hallett Gilberté, the composer, returned 
to New York several weeks ago with 
Mrs. Gilberté. Before coming on to 
New York Mr. Gilberté made an appear- 
ance at the Buffalo Festival, where in 
the program of Thursday evening, Oct. 6 
he played the accompaniments for Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, in a group of his 
songs. Miss Patterson sang his “Life, 
Love and You,” “An Evening Song,” 
“Come Out in the Sweet, Spring Night” 
and his waltz song “Moonlight—Star- 
light” and won an ovation for herself 
and the composer, being obliged to repeat 
several of the numbers. Last season at 
the festival held at Lockport, N. Y., Miss 
Patterson also appeared as interpreter of 
Mr. Gilberté songs and was so success- 
ful in them that she was immediately 
engaged for this year’s festival at Buf- 
falo. The result of her this year’s ap- 
pearance was a re-engagement for next 
season. 

The Gilbertés will remain in New York 
until the middle of December, when they 
will go to the Pacific Coast. There Mr. 
Gilberté will appear in a series of recitals 
of his songs, now being prepared by 
prominent California singers and teach- 
ers. According to present plans the Gil- 
bertés will remain in California until 
next spring. 





Los Angeles Club Hears Piano Composi- 
tions by Sarah Coleman Bragdon 


PASADENA, CAL., Nov. 5.—Sarah Cole- 
man Bragdon was piano soloist in the 
program given by the Women’s Press 
Club of Los Angeles on Oct. 24, playing 
four of her own compositions: two Pre- 
ludes, “The Hummingbird,” and “San 
Gabriel,” a tone poem with the bells of 
the Franciscan Mission, San Gabriel, as 
the suggested theme for the piece. The 





speakers included Kathleen Norris and 
Charles Norris, novelists. 


M. S. 


can life. He confesses that the first im- 
pressions of a first visit have been a 
trifle bewildering. 

“The newly arrived artist cannot help 
thinking,” he says, “of all the other sing- 
ers who have come here before him, many 
of them giants in musical stature. There 
is a severe test to pass, one feels, but— 
like the American currency—a name 
gained in your country is good in ex- 
change everywhere. By the way, the 
Jugo-Slavs liked the American soldiers 
very much, and I can say that there is 
a strong bond between the two races.” 

R. M. K. 





Vera Curtis Draws Crowd at Columbia 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, gave her first reci- 
tal of the season at Columbia Univer- 
sity under the auspices of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Her appearance 
brought out a crowd which taxed the 
capacity of the Horace Mann Auditorium, 
the admissions numbering 2004. She 
opened her program with a group by 
Campra, Gluck, Haydn and Purcell, fol- 
lowed by an aria from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni.” French songs by Franck, Fer- 
rari, d’Ozanne and Fevrier, Russian 
numbers by Grechaninoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Bleichmann and Arensky and a final 
English group by Dvorak, Kernochan, 
Easthope Martin and Farley made up 
the rest of her list. Miss Curtis, who 
was called on for many encores, was 
assisted at the piano by Willis Alling. 





César Franck, Not Brahms Quintet, 


Played by Letz Quartet 


Due to a change in the advance pro- 
gram and the exigencies of the present 
congested musical calendar which caused 
the reviewer to divide his time between 
two auditoriums, it was inadvertently 
stated in the review of the first concert 
by the Letz Quartet on Oct. 18, that the 
quartet, assisted by Harold Bauer, played 
the Brahms F Minor Quintet. As a 
matter of record, it should be stated that 
the Quintet played was the César Franck 
work in the same key. 


Disinfect the Opera Libretto, Urges 
Speaker at Pacific Coast Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 6.—A discussion 
on the moral responsibility of opera com- 
posers for the plots of their works was 
brought Seoumend by Nellie Strong Steven- 
son in an address before the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association recently. Mrs. 
Stevenson said: “Perhaps the custom 
of singing certain works in a foreign 
tongue in America has caused a laxity 
with regard to demoralizing features in 
them. But since Wagner’s day the 
libretto has become more than a mere 
framework to hang melodies upon. Con- 
sequently, it is time to call a halt when 
realism becomes nothing but a morass 
of immoral filth and revolting horrors.” 

M. H. H. 


In (hicago Studioy 


— 


Chicago, Nov. 7. 











Among the students of the Chicago 
Musical College who have recently ac- 
cepted appointments are Theodore M. 
Kratt, who has been named director of 
music at the Oak Park Congregational 
Church; George W. Gunn and Carl Mat- 
thieu, at the People’s Church; Granville 
Marsh, First Methodist Church of Joliet, 
Ill.; May Hughes, St. Mary’s Church, 
and Mark Love, Eighth Church of Christ, 
Scientist. 

* oa * 

A recital of chamber music was an 
unusual feature at the American Con- 
servatory last week. Students were 
called upon to fill the fifth chair in a 
quintet of which the other members were 
Adolf Weidig, Hans Muenzar, Stella 
Roberts and Adolf Hoffman, members of 
the faculty. The student members were 
Marie Stange, Marion Roberts, Esther 
Sopkin, Marion Lychenheim, Mrs. Hyde 
Perce, Ethel Lyon and Charlotte Allen. 
They played movements of quintets by 
Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak and Doh- 
nanyi, and evinced a sound sense of en- 
semble values as well as individual merit. 

Sophie Braslau Sings at Montclair 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 5.—Sophie 
3raslau opened the Montclair Subscrip- 
tion Series before a large audience this 
week. A favorite with local audiences, 
Miss Braslau renewed her former suc- 
cesses, and a number of encores had to 
be added to the printed program. Mrs. 
Frederick Jones is sponsoring the series. 

r. G. 
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Excerpts from other criticisms: 


THE TRANSCRIPT: 


A second hearing of Mr. 
Prihoda but strengthens former 
impressions. The man is a 
born violinist—not merely a 
clever fiddler. With him tech- 
nique—and it is his in good 
measure—is always the means, 
never an end. He “‘feels’’ his 
music, but there is in his play- 
ing no sentimental excess, none 
of the distortion that so often 
passes for expression. Rather 
he has extreme sensitiveness 
and sensibility, and that pre- 
cious instinct, or intelligence, 
that gives him the right ap- 
proach to whatever piece he 
elects to play. 


THE POST: 


It is not often in the process 
of a season filled with all kinds 
of musical performances, that 
a violin recital makes such an 
impression. Mr. Prihoda should 
soon play again in this city. 


THE TELEGRAM: 


Violinists may come and go, 
but only an occasional artist 
lingers long enough to make 
musical footprints on the sands 
of time and such a one is 


Prihoda. 


Exclusive Management 


FORTUNE GALLO 


Aeolian Hall, New York 






















VASA PRIHODA | 
| GIVES RECITAL 


Violinist Heard with Great 








Pleasure by Jordan | 
Hall Audience | 








KREUTZER SONATA 
LEADING NUMBER. 
| 





By PHILIP HALE 


Vasa Prihoda, violinist, assisted by 
Otto Eisen, pianist, gave a recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Jordan Hall. His 
program comprised these pieces: Beet- 
hoven, Kreutzer Sonata; Lalo, Allegro 


ma non troppo, Andante and Rondo 

from the Symphonie Espagnole; Franck, 

Andantino Quietoso: Tartini-Kreisler, 

Variations on a Theme of Corelli; 
Mendelssohn-Anachron, On Wings of 

Song; Bazzini, La Ronde des Lutins. 

Mr. Prihoda displayed sound taste in 

his performance of this sonata, ably 
aided by the pianist, who had previous- 
ly been announced as Mr. Eisensctim- 
mel, He then gave an enchanting read- 
ing of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, one 
of the few concertos for violin that are 
worth hea.ing many times. The per- 
formance was engrossing in spite of the 
fact that Lalo’s remarkably effective 
instrumentation was necessarily lack- 
‘ing. The violinist’s breadth, beauty and 
purity of tone; his rhythmic sense; the 
sureness and unostentatious brilliance 
of his mechanism—these were not all. 
‘He felt the music that he played, and 
as he played he recreated it. Tender- 
ness, dash, passion, all were there. 
richly deserved the enthusiastic ap- 
plaus that followed. How charming 
‘wags the simplicity of the sentiment 
with which he sang, recalled, the song 
of Dvorak by which that composer will 
be remembered long after his sym- 
a and oratorios are dusty on the 
shelf. 

Fiddlers come and go. The woods are 
full of them. Some startle the hearer 
for the moment by a technical display. 
They are quickly forgotten, or are 
boresome the second season. Occa- 
‘sionally a vislinist like Mr. Prihoda, by 
his “sympathetic art, takes the hearer 
away from earthly care and tribulation. 
He should be heard here with orchestra. 
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BOSTON HERALD 
OCT. 30, 1921 

















MUSIC | 


VASA PRIHODA TRIUMPHS 


When a comparatively unknown vio- 
linist rouses a Jordan Hall matince 
audience to frantic applause it is a 
pretty sure sign of genius. Vasa Pri- 
hoda did it yesterday afternoon by 
playing of an order fairly comparable 
to the work of Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, 
Mischa Elman, and the other young 
men whose fiddling has dazzled the 
present generation. Prihoda’s first Bos- . 








ton concert last season revealed him 


as out of the ordinary run of youth- 
ful violinists who swarm here from 


Europe. But there was then consid- 
cas immaturity in his interpreta- 
tions. 





Yesterday his playing was more near- 
ly that of a mature virtuoso. He showed 
an understanding of Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer Sonata’? uncommon among 
young violinists, who are prone to re- 
gard the classics as cornosed chiefly 
tor them to practice their smooth, ac- 
curate tecHnique uponHe gave one off} 
the most remarkable performances of; 
Lalo’s ‘“‘Symphonie Espagnole”’’ neard} 
here of late years. fierv without bom-j| 
bast, tender without lachrimosity. | 

He can make his instrument sing with | 
suavé phrasing and lilting energy iny 
such pieces as DPDvorak’s ‘Songs My} 
Mother Taugh+ Me,” nlaved as an en- | 
core, and Achron’s difficult transcriv-j| 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Sons.’' He can do “stunt pieces” ike | 
Razzini’s ‘‘La Ronde des Lutins” so that 
they_sound effortless, as only Helfetz | 
and Kreisler among his rivals can, 

His bearing is modest and unaffected. 
TJe plays as though he liked to'doa it for | 
the sake of the music, and not for the! 
s2ke of the applause. He is, in short, | 
an arfist whom one counts on hearing 
with the Boston Symphony and in the 
sevies of recitals given at Symphony 
Hall, among the great and not amonz 
the lesser perfofmers. 


BOSTON GLOBE 
OCT. 30, 1921 





A Few Open Dates 


In the South During Decem- 
ber. 


In the West fro mFeb. 7 to 
13 and March 17 to 28. 


FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL THIS SEASON 
AEOLIAN HALL, FRI., NOV. 18 at 3 P. M. 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE 


Knabe Piano 


Edison Recreations 
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BOSTON CRITICS 


RECORD A 


» TRIUMPH FOR 


PRIHODA 


Recital Jordan Hall, Saturday Afternoon 
Oct. 29, 1921 
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~ ELLY NEY TRIUMPHS IN CHICAGO DEBUT 





eeveals Beauty of Classic 
Works in Unique Piano 
Recital 


CuiIcaco, Nov. 7.—Unique among re- 
nt musical events was the visit of Elly 
Ney, who was heard for the first time 


Amazon of the keyboard. Unique was 
her appearance; unique her pianism. 
The recital opened with Beethoven’s 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata. Much of the 
tedium of this composition was overcome 
by the poetry and the revelation of its 
inner depths. The Andante in F by the 
same composer was golden in tone and 
delightful in the simple delineation of 


Three “Moments Musicals” were adorned 
with an exquisite delicacy and a rare 
spirit that gave them new meaning. The 
Fk Minor Impromptu by Schubert was 
attacked with reniarkable vigor. It was 
a magnificent musical achievement. 

Twelve Chopin Etudes, Op. 25, brought 
this unusual recital to an end. The audi- 
ence listened to playing that limned these 
works in broad and sweeping outline, 


- with a rhythmic impulse undeniably fine. 


Elly Ney is a pianist -Chicago will be 


HAYWOOD IN CHICAGO 





New York Teacher Demonstrates “Uni- 
versal Song” Method 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Frederick J. Hay- 
wood, vocal instructor of New York, and 
originator of the Universal Song method, 
gave several demonstrations of his 


course in training high school students 
in Chicago last week. He addressed the 


;, Orchestra Hall on Nov. 1. 


-alm of musical 














— 


This pian- its beauty. 


proved herself something new in the 


art—a veritable further 


“PAUL ALTHOUSE BRIGHT STAR AT MUSIC FESTIVAL” 


BUFFALO COURIER, October 5, 1921 


ALTHOUSE 


In Schubert and Chopin, 
displayed her 


Elly Ney more than glad to hear again. 


splendid art. 








Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


BUFFALO COURIER, OCT. 5, 1921: 


“Paul Althouse, the gifted tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was the 
bright particular star. He created a fu- 
rore with his magnificent voice, impec- 
cable diction and dramatic delivery of 
the contents of song. In his first group 
‘Birth,’ by Stickles, and ‘The Great 
Awakening,’ by Kramer, were SUPERB, 
while the arresting beauty of such num- 
bers as ‘Life,’ by Pearl Curran, ‘Some- 
one Worth While,’ a song of exquisite 
feeling and tender mood, WON THIS 
ARTIST ADDED TRIUMPHS. 


“An imposing finale was “The Living 
God,’ by O’Hara, with the composer at 
the piano, and which Mr. Althouse gave 
with a religious fervor that left AN UN- 
FORGETTABLE MEMORY.” 


BUFFALO EXPRESS: 


“His voice of rare and individual qual- 
ity carries a beautiful tone into every 
phrase he sings, and each note is made 
vital with his own personality. The flow- 
ing loveliness of his tone was a constant 
delight, and he sang with ART MOST 
ELOQUENT.” 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS: 


“Mr. Althouse has reached SUCH A STATE OF 
PERFECTION as an exponent of the art of 
song that any attempt to estimate his worth 
in mere words seems utterly futile. His voice 
is sympathetic, ringing and clear; a manly tenor 
used WITH CONSUMMATE VOCAL SKILL, 
HIS INTERPRETATIONS ARE _ INTELLI- 
GENTLY CONCEIVED AND ARTISTICALLY 
WROUGHT. Such perfect enunciation as the 


tenor commands is a virtue rare indeed.” 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH, OCT. 15, 1921: 


“The concert portion of the program was 
marked by the singing of Mr. Althouse of an 
aria from ‘Manon,’ in which he revealed a voice 
of pliant substance and with that unctuousness 
OF QUALITY THAT WE DESIGNATE AS 
GOLDEN. Paul Althouse made a swaggering 
and ruthless Turiddu and voiced his music au- 
thentically and with power. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





© Underwood & Underwood 


THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL, OCT. 15, 1921: 


“Paul Althouse, tenor, has all the requisites of 
a great artist, and he pleased his audience genu- 
inely. He has the voice, the cultivation, the 
magnetism and the passionate fire.” 


BRIDGEPORT TELEGRAM, OCT. 27, 1921: 


‘*‘A storm of applause greeted the appearance 
of the greatest American tenor, Paul Althouse, 
at the opening concert of the Wednesday After- 
noon Musical Club, and as it died away the state- 
ly opening measures to . . . made a tonal back- 
ground for the first silvery note of a voice of 
SUCH RARE AND REMARKABLE RANGE 
that the audience fairly GASPED WITH DE- 
LIGHT at the sound. Not only has Paul Alt- 
house a lyric voice of incomparable quality, 
rich in expression, but his diction is perfect, 
his technique faultless.” 


Kranich & Bach Piano 








class in public school music at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, illustrating sev- 
eral of the basic principles of breathing 
and enunciation. He visited the class at 
the invitation of Harold D. Maryott, di- 
rector of the department. 

Mr. Haywood spoke before the High 
School Music Teachers’ Club, under the 
direction of O. E. Robinson, at Kimball 
Hall, and repeated the lecture and dem- 
onstration before the Music Supervisors’ 
Department at Northwestern University 
under the sponsorship of Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy. He was scheduled to address 
the Music Department of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association at Milwau- 
kee at a later date. 

_ An extension of the New York studios 
is being contemplated by Mr. Haywood 
to embrace several large cities. E. R. 


LUCILE WYNEKOOP SINGS 








Chicago Audience Hears Mezzo-Soprano 


in Operatic Music and Ballads 

CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Before an audi- 
ence of Chicago society folk and music 
lovers, Lucile Wynekoop, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared in recital at the Blackstone 
ballroom on Nov. 1. Mrs. Wynekoop 
possesses a pleasing voice that bears 
signs of careful training and mature 
feeling. Her songs were given with a 
dramatic touch that added much to their 
effectiveness. 

The aria, “O Don Fatale” from “Don 
Carlos” was her principal number, and 
in this she displayed a fitting warmth 
and adequate understanding. Her voice 
is of ample richness, but betrayed traces 
of huskiness in the lower register. Her 
upper tones were clear and susceptible 
of delicate shadings. 

Songs by Brahms and Richard Strauss 
merited the applause they received, and 
two groups of modern works, including 
numbers by Pierné and Rachmaninoff, 
concluded the program. Several encores 
were added in response to insistent de- 
mands. Violet Martens Link provided 
artistic accompaniments. E. R. 





CHICAGO RECITALISTS HEARD 


Eugenia McShane, Pianist, and Theodore 
du Moulin, ’Cellist, Play 

CuHIcaGo, Nov. 7.—Eugenia McShane, 
pianist, and Theodore du Moulin, ’cellist, 
appeared in a joint recital at Kimball 
Hall on Nov. 1. Miss McShane played 
with mature feeling and dexterity in dif- 
ficult passages. Interest centered on 
two works by Albeniz, “Leyenda” and 
“Seguidilla,” and the new “Fantasie Pas- 
toral” by Theodora Sturkow-Ryder. The 
last number was very effectively played 
by the young artist, and called forth an 
encore. 

Mr. du Moulin displayed his virtuosity 
in the Deswert Concerto in C Minor. 
Other numbers by Friml, Popper and 
Becker were pleasingly given. E. R. 








Renk and Beyer Open Chicago Sunday 
Series 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Fritz A. Renk, vio- 
_linist, was soloist at the first of the Sun- 
day concerts given at North Side Turner 
Hall. With Otto Beyer as accompanist 
he played the Andante from the Vieux- 
temps F Sharp Minor Sonata, the “Valse 
Elegante” by Hummel, and a Jaernefelt 
Berceuse. A large audience greeted the 
musicians enthusiastically. E. R. 





Gustaf Holmquist and Edgar Nelson in 
Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Gustaf Holmquist, 
baritone, appeared in recital at Muske- 
gon, Mich., on Oct. 27, giving a well-ar- 
ranged program of classic and modern 
songs. Mr. Holmquist and Edgar Nel- 
son, organist, gave a joint recital at 
Gethsemane Church in this city on Oct. 
29. E. R. 





Fred Patton, baritone, who gave a re- 
cital in Jersey City, N. J., on Oct.. 27, 
will appear as soloist with the New York 
Symphony in Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia during November. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Announces the engagement for its regular 
faculty of 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Noted Vocal Teacher, Coach (Opera and Concert) 


Conductor and Accompanist 
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Photo Ira L. Hill Studio 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


This distinguished musician also has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College. 
Mr. Hageman, who will begin his teaching November 21, 


1921, in Chicago only, will give private instruction and classes in 
Coaching, Repertoire-Interpretation, Opera and the Art of Ac- 


companying. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


A Free Scholarship with Mr. Hageman will be competed for 
Thursday, December 29, good for the balance of this season. | 
Fifty applications only will be received. All information con- 
cerning this competition or Mr. Hageman’s teaching will be fur- 


nished on application. 
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College Building: 
624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
(Next to Blackstone Hotel) 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD FELIX BOROWSKI RICHARD HAGEMAN CARL D. KINSEY 


President Emeritus President Vice President Manager 
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Soldiers Meeting in 
National Convention 


Hail Schumann Heink 
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Mme. Schumann Heink 


KANSAS City, Nov. 7.—There was a 
great demonstration in honor of 
Ernestine Schumann Heink at the re- 
cent National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Convention Legion. As she entered 
the huge Convention Hal! for’ the 
memorial service, escorted by officers of 
the Legion, the members, numbering, it 
is estimated, 10,000, rose to their feet 


and cheered the singer. Between the 
speeches she gave the “Flanders 
Requiem,” by Frank LaForge, with the 
composer at the piano; and after the 
Benediction she sang “Taps,” with re- 
markable fervor, as if inspired not only 


by the memory of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys who gave their lives for their 
country, but also by that of her own 
son, lost in the war. 

At the official opening of the conven- 
tion, next day, when Commander Emery 
advanced to the front of the stage, he 
was cheered by the crowd which packed 
the hall. He announced that Mme. 
Schumann Heink would open the pro- 
ceedings by singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” At this there was another re- 
markable scene. The crowd arose cheer- 
ing, and gave the singer an ovation as 
she walked forward carrying an Ameri- 
can flag. As she sang, while the throng 


stood: at attention, Mme. Schumann 
Heink waved the flag over her head, 
emphasizing the words. As the music 
died away she gave the flag a final 
flourish over her head. There was a 
prolonged burst of cheering as she con- 
cluded. 

Mme. Schumann Heink presented the 
flag to John Winzer, the national chap- 
lain. Turning to Commander Emery, 
the singer took his hands in hers and 
held them a moment in silence. As she 
turned away, she placed her hand to her 
face as if to veil an emotion that was 
too deep to share even with the audi- 
ence. 





PROTEST IMPERILED EDMONTON SYMPHONY 





But Attorney-General Ruled 
Sunday Concerts in Order 
—Edmund Burke Heard 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, Nov. 5.—Sunday 
concerts by the Edmonton Symphony 
have been approved in this province by 
a special decision given recently by the 
Attorney General. Alleging that the 
Symphony was seriously infringing the 
law in securing subscriptions, instead of 
levying admissions only, certain local sup- 
porters of the Lord’s Day Alliance Act 
had entered a protest with the official. 
Despite the fact that it is impossible for 
the Symphony to give concerts on week- 
days, because many of its units are then 
engaged in theater orchestras, and that 
the organization has as aim the musical 
development of the city, the fate of the 
orchestra for some time hung in the bal- 
ance. The announcement came last 
week from official sources that the or- 
chestra will not be interfered with, as 
its method of securing subscriptions is 
not deemed an actual infringement of 
the law. 


Edmund Burke, baritone, opened a 
series of concerts to be given by Will 
J. Green, with a recital on Oct. 26 in 
McDougall Methodist Church. Three 


groups of songs included French, Old 
English and modern works. An aria by 
Diaz, the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and 
“Le Captif” by Gretchaninoff were ex- 
cellently given. Lee Cronican was at 
the piano, and also played a Chopin 
Ballade as solo. The event marked the 
last use of McDougall Church for con- 
certs, as it had been previously decided 
not to rent it for such purposes in the 
future. The city feels the need of a 
suitable concert hall very greatly, as 
the larger theaters have their own per- 
formances booked for months ahead, and 
so are not available for musical events. 
Mr. Burke was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by the Women’s Cana- 
dian Club at the MacDonald Hotel. He 
addressed the gathering on the subject of 
the shifting musical centers of Europe. 
De mee Be 





Kitty Beale on Tour with Martinelli 


Recent appearances for Kitty Beale, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, have included joint recitals with 
Martinelli in Lexington, Ky.; Rochester, 
N. Y., and Newport News and Lynch- 
burg, Va. Miss Beale’s singing of the 
“Charmant oiseau” aria from David’s 
“Perle du Brésil’”’ and songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Fourdrain, Sibella and Mar- 
chesi, as well as her co-operation with 
Mr. Martinelli in the “Parle-moi de ma 


mere” duet from “Carmen,” has been 
particularly commented on. 


Albert Spalding 
Opens European 


Tour in Holland 


Te 





Albert Spalding, Left, and André Beénoist, 
His Accompanist, in Front of Hotel 
des Indes, The Hague, Holland 


Albert Spalding, violinist, who will be 
in Europe during the entire winter, spent 
September in Saint-Jean-de-Luz on the 
border between France and Spain, work- 
ing up his programs with his accom- 
panist, André Bénoist. Mr. Spalding 
opened his tour in Amsterdam, Holland, 
on Oct. 9, playing to a crowded house 
and was afterwards heard in The Hague 
with equal success. He is booked al- 
ready for ninety concerts in Holland, 
England, the Scandinavian countries, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland and 
Italy, and will also go to Egypt where 
he has not played since before the war. 
He will return to the United States in 
June. 
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Another Success for 


CARYL BENSEL 


Soprano 


Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK, Oct. 27th, 1921 


York Tribune— 


Made a favorable impression 
Sang with confidence 


A voice of some opulence— 


New York Herald— 


( 
{ 
bd { 4 7 > pity ste, 
New York Times—, Program of rare brevity and good taste 
{ 


Disclosed a serviceable voice of good quality 


Entertained a critical audience 
Well selected program 


Voice is elastic and beautiful 
A fine understanding of interpretation. 


A pleasing legato and clear diction 


( Intonation is good— 
Voice is an ample soprano 


Achieved delicate lyric shades here and there— 


Pleasing presence and a winning personality count for 


a good deal on the concert platform. 
those valuable assets; also considerable intelligence and 


Caryl Bensel has 


what is usually called feeling. 


Pleasantly responsive audience— 


Evening Globe— 


Gifted with an agreeable voice-— 
Voice is produced freely— 


Suffered from nervousness in earlier group which did 
not allow full justice to the pleasing qualities of her 


Her voice, particularly in lower register, is mel- 


low and round. 


Hers is a voice of much beauty in the lower register— 


Evening Mail— 


force it— 


and in the upper register when the singer does not 


Gave a program of Italian, German, French and English 


| 

| 

f 

( 
Evening Sun— pe Tg 


Evening World— 


songs in commendable style, disclosing a voice that had 


warmth and that was artistically managed. 
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AND NOW, THE OPERA SPREE! 


F all intoxicants, from ale to zythum, there is 

only one drink for the multitudes who have 
the opera craving. For them the musical season 
will begin next Monday night, when the Metro- 
politan will open its doors and thus afford them 
their first opportunity, after seven arid months, 
to fully slake their thirst. The Gallo season 
brought them prelibations of what is to be, but 
it, like the recitals and concerts that also have 
preluded the opera opening, served chiefly as an 
appetizer. 

Monday the cork will pop out of the bottle. 
“Traviata” is not heady wine, but it is of old 
and approved stock, and none other than the dulcet 
Galli-Curci will sound the “Libiam.” The good 
Rhenish of Wagner’s “Walkiire,” the red claret 
of Verdi’s “Ernani,” and the sparkling sauterne 
of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” will tempt the opera 
patron according to his palate; and there will be 
strange and unaccustomed liqueurs in Korngold’s 
“Dead City” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maid- 
en,” with enough of Vin Ordinaire to prolong 
the carousal well into April—in all, a twenty- 
three weeks’ spree! 


THOSE HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


HE musical entente between England and the 

United States has been the subject of many a 
lucubration. We have heard much about hands 
across the Atlantic. Earnest souls have displayed’ 
much eagerness to further the design of an artistic 
understanding. We were getting on well too. 
Walter Damrosch took his band overseas and came 
back with a swelling budget of selected newspaper 
clippings. Next, the British Music Society invited 
Mr. Damrosch to journey to London and conduct 





Nashville, Tenn.: Alvin S.. 


a special program of American music. With all 
the fervor of a missionary embarking for a dark 
continent that knew little of the radiance emanating 
from our brightest composers, the well-known con- 
ductor packed up a well-known program, labeled 
it “not wanted on the voyage” and went cheerily 
to his heroic task. He was acclaimed—by the 
British Music Society—and proceeded to show how 
warmly glowed the lamp of art in America. Up 
from the hold came Carpenter’s “In a Perambu- 
lator,” two movements from MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite,” and excerpts from his own music to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and “Electra.” At least the 
suggestion of the nursery was modest. There were 
murmurs, and if, to some, the entente seemed to 
emerge from the test with a few dents, people were 
no less earnest about that handclasp. 

And now, along comes Ernest Newman and 
throws a monkey-wrench into the whole business. 
Diplomatic relations tremble at the scratchings of 
his pen—or does he use a typewriter?—and all 
because of Mr. Carpenter’s Concertino; that de- 
lectable memory of a peaceful Sunday afternoon 
last season, recently served up at a London “Prom.” 
The wicked Mr. Newman says his program assured 
him it was the work of Carpenter. Otherwise he 
would have suspected the Walrus! But that is not 
all. “Our American friends are treating us un- 
kindly,” he declares. “We send them Elgar and 
Delius, and Bax, and Holst and Bliss, and in 
return they send us Damrosch and Carpenter. It 
looks as if not only in commerce, but in composition 
are we bound to lose on the American exchange.” 
What can we do for Mr. Newman? Vigorous 
propaganda for increased exports might be pro- 
ductive of results. We have something to give in 
return for Bax and Holst and Bliss, for Goossens 
and Frank Bridge, and it is time we drew up bills 
of lading for a consignment. London is an open 
market. Albert Coates looked in upon us briefly 
last season. This year he is to be with us for 
a longer term. Perhaps we can fit up a show-room 
and get him to look over a few samples. The 
entente must be preserved. 


” 


THE CLAQUE EXPANDS 


T the first of the Strauss concerts when 
musicians of prominence who waited too long 
were unable to purchase seats and standees were 
crammed in to the limit, it was noted that the 
operatic chef de claque and a recognizable group 
of his minions were not among those turned away. 
Their presence was as superfluous as it must 
have been painful to them. If their way was paid, 
perhaps somebody, heaven knows who, got his 
money’s worth. The big audience, in itself almost 
a Who’s Who of Music in New York, took care of 
its own enthusiasms. It needed no horny-handed 
assistance, much less this kind of professional 
leadership, in according Dr. Strauss a reception 
that was as demonstrative as it was whole-hearted. 
This was not, of course, the first time the claque 
generalissimo and his cohorts have been noted at 
an orchestral concert in New York. They were 
much in evidence at National Symphony programs 
last season. Just who invites them or rewards 
them can only be surmised. What they endure 
awakens pity in the breast of their fiercest foe. 
Wonder what Tony and Leo thought about during 
“The Domestica”! 





LL-CONSIDERED débuts in increasing nunbers 
are playing no small part in cluttering up the 
recital calendar in New York. One wonders whether 
the teachers or the fledglings are most to blame. for 
the haste in which many half-prepared singers and 
instrumentalists are flocking to the recital halls, not 
to sit in the audiences where they might listen to 
older artists with profit, but to make their own pre- 
mature bids for applause. And ever and anon comes 
the old question as to who pays for the flowers? 


HALIAPINE’S idea of having no advance pro- 

gram, but of singing whatever the spirit of the 
moment prompts him to sing, suggests an old- 
fashioned Song service or a Georgia camp meeting. 
However, one of the penalties of being original is 
to discover that other people have been doing the 
same thing from the beginning of time. 


—_Q—_______ 











URKISH trousers as the thing for feminine 

recitalists were introduced by Geraldine Farrar 

at the first of the Biltmore Musicales. The hardest 

kind of listening didn’t disclose that they made any 
difference whatever in Miss Farrar’s singing. 
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Richard Strauss Officially Welcomed by the Mayor of New 
York and Other Notables 


Significant of the new day of international comity 
was the welcome which the City of New York extended 
Richard Strauss, the celebrated German composer, soon 
after his arrival in the United States, on his first visit 
since 1904. The photograph was taken at the City Hall. 
In it will be recognized Doctor Strauss, standing beside 
Mayor John F. Hylan, and, among others, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic; Rubin 
Goldmark, American composer; Claire Dux and Eliza- 
beth Schumann, European singers who will be heard 
on Strauss programs; Milton Diamond, manager of 
the American tour of Doctor Strauss, and Philip Berolz- 
heimer, Chamberlain of the City of New York. 


Arden—J. Campbell Phillips’ portrait of Cecil Arien, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
completed. The painting is at present being exhibited 
at the Reinhardt Galleries, New York. 


Sinding—To greet Ferenc Vecsey, whom they greatly 
admire, and to be present at the violinist’s American 
début, Christian Sinding and Mrs. Sinding journeyed 
to New York from Rochester, and were accompanied on 
this visit by Prof. Alf Klingenberg, director genera! of 
the Eastman Conservatory. The Sinding party returned 
to Rochester after the Vecsey recital. 


Schmitz—When E. Robert Schmitz, the noted French 
pianist, played in the auditorium of the State Normal 
School at Bellingham, Wash., recently, a bat got into 
the hall and created unrest in the audience for a few 
minutes. Some observers reported that it performed its 
evolutions in perfect rhythm with Mr. Schmitz’s play- 
ing of the Saint-Saéns Toccata. When the pianist be- 
gan the Daquin “Coucou” the bat left the hall, as if 
unable or unwilling to fly in company with Daquin’s 
bird. 


Prokofieff—On his way back to America, Serge Pro- 
kofieff, Russian composer-pianist-conductor, added to 
his fame on shipboard by winning the chess prize, 
which was competed for by several skilled players. Mr 
Prokofieff is ardently interested in the game and /ias 
for some time been considering writing an opera wit) 
chessmen for characters. “Something of the sort has 
already been done in literature,’ Mr. Prokofieff says, 
“by Lewis Carroll in his ‘Through the Looking-Glass.’ 
After the production of my opera, ‘Love for the Three 
Oranges,’ by the Chicago Opera Association, I shall 
start on a new long work, and this will probably be my 
subject.” 


Werrenrath—Even if the railroad strike had maté 
rialized, Reinald Werrenrath would have fulfilled 41s 
Chicago recital engagement on Nov. 6. Mr. Werren- 
rath holds a record of not having missed a concert |? 
twelve years. Last year, when a snowstorm held uP 
the train on which he was to have come from the Nor‘h- 
west to New York for his Carnegie Hall recital, »' 
chartered a locomotive to make the trip. Mr. Werr:- 
rath had arrangements all made to leave for Chic:? 
on the morning of Nov. 4 in a Curtiss plane, in c.s¢ 
the strike had actually been carried out. He wo 
have arrived in Cleveland in the afternoon and ws 
have left that city on the morning of Nov. 6. 


Guilbert—At a recent meeting of the Civic Clul 
New York, Yvette Guilbert, the French diseuse, | 
her compliments to the American stage. “In this c: 
try,” she said, “you do not even know when you h 
bad actors— monkeys; and the American stage 
crowded with mediocrities. Some of them cannot | 
nounce or speak English and won’t learn. The m 
ager sees a nice young man, good looking, presenta 
He says: ‘If that man were nicely dressed he w' 
do on the stage.’ A young girl who-cannot recite 
lines but who can ‘look,’ with a naive face, very y° 
—that’s it, a very young, stupid girl—the mana 
takes her, although she has no talent. And in the : 
lery you hear them say: ‘Oh, ain’t she pretty?’” 
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The Musical Wedding 
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NE marches to one’s wedding: that, 
’ in itself, might well suggest a dis- 


sertation. Not a skip, a fling, a tumult- 
yous waltz, is the progress altarwards. 
No, one goes as if to battle. A solemn 
and martial music—so the newspaper 
accounts relate next day—pealed from 
the pipes, while Manuella Vox Humana, 
direetress of the choir loft, pressed con- 
sciously the shining keys. No less emi- 
nent members of the musical fraternity 
than Mendelssohn and Wagner have suc- 
cumbed to the unexampled opportunities 
of this type of composition. 

But the reception! There is the chance 
for melody to come into its own. To 
be sure, it is not customary for the pair 
in the center of the festive ring to con- 
tribute a duet. That would be indecor- 
ous: quite! But everyone with an ac- 
complishment has here an unequalled 
chance to exploit it. The extent to which 
tones varying in timbre and intensity 
may be employed is evident from the 
following account, culled from a contem- 
porary. We shield the participants. 

“The sumptuous decoration of flowers 
and palms during the ceremony in the 
church, which was crowded with refined 
people, inspired a feeling of sweet de- 
votion. The orchestra during intervals 
rendered with perfect execution such se- 
lections as the Cavatina of Raff and 


Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria’.” 


The Concert Commences 


“After the ceremony several automo- 
biles conveyed the guests to ‘Poinciana 
Court,’ an elegant hall, which ... was 
immediately crowded with dancers. Tes- 
situra Vibrato, a friend of the happy 
couple, played a flute. For a while the 
appreciative crowd almost forgot the 
bride and groom, so great was their en- 
thusiasm. ... . 
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“After other playing, dancing and 
singing, a small orchestra played a 
march, leading the guests into the din- 
ing-room, which was highly decorated. 
It was impossible to count the number 


of diners, and they all had a tremendous 
appetite.... 


“Among the guests was Mrs. Dubble- 
Stoppe, distinguished violinist and sing- 
er’ — simultaneous? — “accompanied by 
Mr. Dubble-Stoppe, who was admired 
with especial interest.” (The grammar 
falters slightly hereabouts, but we wager 
highly that it was the lady of diverse 
achievements who was wonderingly re- 
garded!) 


“Mr. Sep Ulchrul, baritone, and Mr. 
Soar A. Loft, tenor, were also highly 
applauded for their well-rendered ro- 
mances. At the piano was Prof. Brocca- 
Keye, to whom much credit. . . . Then 
followed a jazz band and a Neapolitan 
Quartet, composed of zarimbophones and 
tympani, who (?) played and sang like 
regular stage performers. But who was 
the humorist of the party? Mr. Reed 
Wood, who with his clarinet really was 
amusing. ... 


“Among the guests were Congressman 
P. Ompous, who spoke in his usual en- 
chanting way. (When one says that the 
Hon. Ompous spoke, it is out of sincere 
friendship for the groom.) Dr. C. A. 
Psule, also there, was forced to leave 
early — for professional matters... . 
Very soon after dinner, the bride and 
groom left to take a train. 

“In short, this was a nuptial feast that 
we shall remember with dear thoughts,” 
concludes our contemporary; and we 
trust that therein there is no wistful 
reminiscence of the gift table. 


In the City of Cultchaw 


Recently a notice from The Hub an- 
nounced that an opera organization was 
to sing Verdi’s “Travatore” there. One 
wonders if the Bostonese are also to hear 
the same composer’s charming opera, 
“Troviata.” 
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* 
N this department MusICcCAL AMERICA 
will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
| such as problems in theory, or intimate 
| questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


| 
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The English Horn 


Question Box Editor: 

Why is the English horn so called 
when it is not a horn and does not seem 
to have any particularly English charac- 
eristic? GEORGE T. THOMAS. 

San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 22, 1921. 

The origin of the name is obscure and 
luthorities differ concerning it. The 
ost probable explanation is that as the 
strument was formerly curved or 
igular in shape, it was called “cor 
iglé” which was corrupted into “cor 
Anglais,” or English horn. 
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The Havanaise 


Juestion Box Editor: 

Can you give me any information con- 
‘rning Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” espe- 
‘ally the meaning of the name and de- 

ils regarding its er - 


Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 21, 1921. 
The work is numbered Op. 85, in the 
't of Saint-Saéns’ compositions but date 
first performance is not given. The 
avanaise, which is better known, per- 
ups, under the Spanish title of 
labavera,” is a round-dance supposed 
' be characteristic of Havana but as a 
n atter of fact it is of much older origin, 
h wing been brought to Cuba from Africa 
0: the Negroes. 
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Song Cycles 
Question Box Editor: 

I should like to have the names of sev- 
eral song-cycles, modern ones, prefer- 
ably. MEZZO. 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 27, 1921. 

“Eliland” and “Schéne Gretlein,” both 
by von Fielitz; “Biondina” by Gounod, 
(use the Italian text which is the origi- 
nal). For Quartet, there is of course “In 
a Persian Garden” by Liza Lehmann, and 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Cautionary 
Tales” by the same composer. The last 
two are humorous. 

y FF F 
Revival of ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What was the date of the revival 
of “The Magic Flute” at the Metro- 
politan? 2. In what language was it 
given? 3. Who were the principal sing- 
ers and in which parts? 

FLORA T. J. 

Long Beach, Cal., Oct. 15, 1921. 

1. Nov. 28, 1912. 2. In German. 3. 
“Sarastro,” Edward Lankow; “Queen of 
the Night,” Ethel Park:; “Pamina” 
Emmy Destinn; “Tamino” Leo Slezak; 
“Papageno,” Otto Goritz; “Papagena,” 
Bella Allten, “Monostatos,” Albert Reiss. 

? 9? 9 
Quotation from *‘Pinafore’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me from what comic opera 
the quotation given below comes? I am 
under the impression that it is one of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. “When 
one man has to take another man’s 
orders, equality’s out of the question.” 

CLARA T. TRIMBLE. 

New York City, Oct. 26, 1921. 

The line is one of “Dick Deadeye’s” 
speeches in “Pinafore.” 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 















ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—-an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing che various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Lendon, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, Dayton 
Ind.; Charleston end Huntington, 


end Columbus, Ohio; 


Ww. ase and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Du Maurier’s ‘‘Trilby’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

About twenty-five years ago I read a 
novel in which a woman was hypnotized 
and sang one of Chopin’s piano pieces. 
Could you tell me the name of the novel 
also the name of the piece? I think it 
was by an Englishman. E. G. P. 

Amarillo, Tex., Oct. 27, 1921. 

The novel was “Trilby” by George du 
Maurier, and the piece was Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in A Flat. 

a ae 
The Break in the Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Just what is meant by the “break” 
in a voice? 2. Is it a natural thing or 
merely a vocal fault? 2. Gs Be 

Ashtabula, Ohio, Oct. 22, 1921. 

1. The break in a voice is the place 
where the vocal mechanism must re- 
adjust itself to continue the scale. 2. 
Opinions differ on this point but the 


balance of opinion seems to be that what- 
ever ‘re-adjustment occurs, the ied 
e€ 


must be kept as uniform as possr 
a a 


On Operatic Matters 


Question Box Editor: 
1. When did Gerville-Réache first sing 
in America and in what opera? 2. Did 
Bessie Abott ever sing at the Metropo- 
litan? 3. How did she rank as an ar- 
tist? 4. Where can vocal scores with 
piano accompaniment be obtained of 
“Zaza” and “Cleopatra’s Night?” 5. Was 
Leoncavallo’s “Bohéme” ever given at 
the Metropolitan and if so by whom? 
R. C. QUINLAN. 

Macon, Ga., Nov. 1, 1921. 

1. In “Carmen” at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, Nov. 13, 1907. 2. 
Yes. 3. A very lovely voice but some- 
what lacking in temperament. 4. From 
any music dealer. 5. No. 
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No. 193 
Louis Edgar Johns 














OUIS EDGAR JOHNS, pianist and 
composer, was born on Sept. 27, 1886, 

in Pittsburgh, Pa. He received his edu- 
cation in the Pittsburgh high schools. 
His musical 
training was pur- 
sued in America 
under Jairus Al- 
vin Dise in piano, 
and Adolph M. 
Foerster in com- 
position. He then 
went abroad, 
studying under 
Leschetizky in 
Vienna, Philip 
Scharwenka, 
Richard Burmeis- 
ter, Engelbert 


H u mper dinck, 
Richard Roessller 
and Robert Kahn. 

Mr. Johns lived 
abroad for many 
years and-while there gave recitals in 





Louls Edgar Johns 


different German cities and also toured 
the Orient. He was piano instructor In 
Lowe Conservatory, Stettin, Germany. 
His New York début was made in April, 
1920, when he gave a recital of his own 
compositions. Of late years Mr. Johns 
has been devoting himself to composition, 
giving recitals of his own works in vari- 
ous cities. His works include the in- 
cidental music of a play, “The Elfin Inn, 
two overtures, several compositions for 
violin, a string quartet, and smaller en- 
semble works; “The Orphans’ Cantata 
with orchestral accompaniment; num- 
bers for male chorus; twenty-five piano 
pieces and sixty songs. Among his re- 
cent publications are “Elégie Heroique, ” 
“Caprice Lyrique” and “Humminy Bird 
for the piano; songs to English texts, and 
“Lyrics from the German.” 


During the war, Mr. Johns served as 
interpreter with the A. E. F. in France 
and Germany and was attached to the 
American Military Union in Berlin, for 
the entire length of its existence. 
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the first symphonic poem written by 4 
Russian. Mr. Monteux’s reading of it 
apparently left no glint or glow un- 
heeded. 

The Debussy Nocturnes were skillfully 
played, and the Symphony, which was 
invested with much sharpness and 
‘suddenness of dynamic contrast, had the 
Napoleonic character which a thousand 
rededications could never take from it. 
The audience included New York’s best 
Bostonese and many others who left no 
doubt as to their approbation of what 
was es: ee and how it was played, but 
who had so much to say between move- 
ments of the symphony that they forced 
Mr. Monteux to rap vigorously for sil- 
ence. Among those who listened and 
applauded was Alfredo re 





Second of Monteux’s Programs 


Concert, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Mo.uteux, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Now, 5, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony, No. 3, in F Major, Brahms; 
Ballet Music and Entr’acte, from “Rosa- 
munde,’ Schubert; Organ Chorale, No. 2, 
in B Minor, Franck, arranged for Orches- 
tra by Wallace Goodrich; Overture, 
“Roman Carnival,” Berlioz. 

It was not an altogether happily 
chosen program. Just why Mr. Monteux 
should feel moved to place Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” music and Berlioz’s tawdry 
“Roman Carnival” on one of his pro- 
grams for New York is not easy to ex- 
plain. The city stands a fair chance of 
hearing these things at the hands of its 
local orchestras as often as is good for 
it in the course of the season, and, at a 
pinch, it could manage to struggle 
through one season without them with- 
out serious menace to its musical health. 
The Berlioz “Carnival” is stale beer at 
best, and the essential grace and charm 
of the Schubert music were not strikingly 
in evidence in the performance last 
Saturday. 

By giving the F Major Symphony of 
Brahms a hearing the Boston band and 
its conductor did a real service to their 
New York public in thus reminding it 
that this German master’s labors in the 
domain of the orchestra did not cease 
with his symphonies in C Minor and D 
Major. This work, it is true, does not 
make the consistent appeal throughout 
of either of its predecessors, it is less 
subtle in sentiment, more straightfor- 
ward in expression. It is a less inspir- 
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Musicians Should Be Heard, Not 
: Seen, Says Sir Henry Wood 


N order that music may be fully 
appreciated, the artist or the 
musical organization must remain, 
- In the opinion of Sir Henry Wood, : 
: completely hidden from the view : 
: of the auditor. “If artists were : 
not seen,” said the noted British 
conductor, according to a copyright 
dispatch to the New York World, 
“they would perform better, and 
the audience would listen better.” 
Opponents to this point of view 
2: protest that even the symphony or- 
: chestra has a material effect in 
riveting the attention to the music. 
Others exclaim in horror at the 
idea of the concert pianist playing 
unseen—or the violinist, for that 
matter. All noted personalities 
would lose their distinguished 
traits, they assert. It would mean 
the death of the mannerism; the 
demise, perhaps, of “interpreta- 
tion” 
yh how, say these, with regard 
to the vocalist and the réle, could 
our Mary Garden “blush unseen”? 
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ational work. But there is an imposing 
vitality in the thematic material of the 
first and last movements and there are 
moments of great beauty in the Andante 
and more especially, the lovely Allegretto, 
haunted, as it is, by the shades of Schu- 
mann. The orchestra gave the work a 
vigorous and sharply clarified perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Goodrich’s arrangement of 
Franck’s second Organ Chorale must be 
accounted a successful experiment by 
those who desire a sharper accentuation 
of the orchestral colors suggested than 
can be attained with the instrument for 
which it was written. If to others less 
insistent upon the realization of color 
suggestions the effect was somewhat that 
of an over-developed plate, no charge of 
sacrificing an iota of the inherent noble 
beauty of the composition can be made 
against the distinguished Boston organ- 
ist, who presided at the organ in Satur- 
day’s performance with fine ee 





Hulda Lashanska With Damrosch 


Forces 


the New York Symphony, 


Concert, 
conductor; Hulda 


Walter Damrosch, 
Lashanska, soprano, soloist; Aeolian 
Hall, Now. 6, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor, Brahms; Aria, 
“Dubita pur che brillino,’” from “Am- 
leto,” Faccio; “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” 
Ravel; “Air of: Lia,” from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,’ Debussy; Roumanian Rhap- 
sody in A, Enesco. 

There was much warmth and beauty 
in the Andante of the Brahms Fourth, 
and no lack of vigor in the other three 
movements, but this was not, in its en- 
tirety, an illuminative performance such 
as is needed to make tangible and direct 
the many beauties imprisoned in the elab- 
oration of the E Minor. The Prelude, 
Menuet and Rigaudon of the Ravel suite, 
originally piano pieces, danced blithely in 
their irisated orchestral guise, and 
Enesco’s echoes of his Moldavian home- 
land were spiritedly played. 

Miss Lashanska’s voice, a lovely one, 
found more sympathetic material in the 
Debussy air than in that from Faccio’s 
“Amleto”—an operatic setting of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet” unfamiliar to Ameri- 
cans and chiefly distinguished, it would 
seem, by the circumstance that Arrigo 
Boito prepared the libretto for it. Par- 
ticularly charming were the sustained 
soft tones sung by the soprano in phrases 
above the staff. Some full-voice upper 
passages in the “Hamlet” aria suggested 
nervousness. The singer was_ several 
times recalled after each of the airs. 
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GODOWSKY IN OMAHA 





Lieurance, Also Among Recent Visitors, 
Lectures on Indian Music 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 29.—Leopold Go- 
dowsky, in a recital at the Brandeis The- 
ater, was greeted with marked approval 
by a large audience. Among his num- 
bers, brilliantly played, were the Schu- 
mann Symphonic Studies, the Chopin So- 
nata in B Flat Minor, old French and 
Italian pieces, and a group of miscel- 
laneous compositions, including the 
Liszt Tarantella. 

Thurlow Lieurance of Lincoln lectured 
on Indian music before the Victor dealers 
in convention here, at the Fontenelle 
Hotel, on Oct. 25. Many interesting ex- 
periences in collecting Indian music for 
phonographic rolls were entertainingly 
told. Mrs. Lieurarce and George Tack, 
flautist, assisted. 

Ben Stanley presented Edna Sheets 
and Rita McVeigh, on Oct. 23, in an or- 
gan recital at Trinity Cathedral. They 
were assisted by Mrs. Steinberg, con- 
tralto, of the Cathedral choir. 

The Clef Club and American Guild of 
Organists met at a banquet at All Saints’ 
parish house on Oct. 24. Rev. Thomas 
Cassady, chaplain of the Guild, gave a 
witty talk, in which he advised the mu- 
sicians of their duty to the unenlightened 
public, willing to be enlightened, which 
the speaker claimed to represent. 

E. L. W. 


HAROLD BAUER IN 
BRILLIANT RECITAL 


Pianist Gives Fine Readings 
of Schubert Sonata and 
Other Works 


Piano recital, Harold Bauer, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 5, evening. The program: 
Toccata in G, Bach; Sonata in B Flat, 
Schubert ; Ballade in F, Chopin; Rhap- 
sody in G Minor, Brahms; Etude in E 
Flat, © Paganini-Liszt; Novellette in D, 
Schumann; “La Vallée des Cloches,” 
Ravel ; riental fantasy, “Islamey,” 
Balakireff. 

Mr. Bauer’s eminence as a pianist is 
such that it will be readily understood 
how fully he charmed and delighted his 
large audience at this recital. e again 
revealed himself an artist of broad, ele- 
vated vision, who does not stress his tech- 
nical brilliancy for its own sake, or allow 
his art to become a mere vehicle for 
theatrical display. The interpretation of 
the Schubert Sonata, for instance, was 
inspired by the best ideals. The Adagio 
theme, enunciated in chords in the center 
of the keyboard, was full of rich appeal; 
the Scherzo really rippled from his fin- 
gers, and the final movement was given 
in the highest spirits, with an infectious 
gaiety that told irresistibly with his 
hearers. He gave, indeed, a noble read- 
ing of this beautiful work—a reading 
distinguished for its artistic restraint no 
less than for its fine insight. 

The clear treatment of the Bach Toc- 
cata; the beauty of the Chopin Ballade, 
with its resounding contrasts; the com- 
manding power of the Brahms Rhapsody, 
and the grace of the Schumann excerpt, 
were among other features of this bril- 
liant recital. The Balakireff fantasy is 
heavily scored, and the pianist seemed to 
revel in its difficulties, as he did in those 





’ of the Liszt transcription of the Paganini 


Study. As the program advanced, the 
enthusiasm of the audience grew, and at 
the end Mr. Bauer was obliged to play 
a number of encore-pieces. 

The recital was given to assist the 
authorities of the Radcliffe College in 
their effort to raise an endowment fund 
of $3,000,000. Before the program 
opened, Mrs. Augustine Duncan, a grad- 
uate of the college, introduced James 
Byrne, president of the New York Bar 
Association, who appealed for support 
for this fund, and read a telegram from 
President Harding expressing his ap- 


proval of college education for women. 
PF. de 


CROWDED FORTNIGHT OF 
MUSIC STIRS CLEVELAND 








Recitals and Symphony Concerts with 
Works New to City Included in 
Busy Schedule 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Three important 
recitals, a symphony concert, the first 
Sunday “Pop” concert, and the opening 
lectures in two courses upon musical ap- 
preciation are the events which have en- 
gaged the attention of Cleveland music- 
lovers during the past two weeks. 

The second symphony concert drew a 
well-filled house, and the first soloist of 
the season, Edward Johnson, scored a de- 
cided triumph in three numbers with or- 
chestra that received a first Cleveland 
hearing. These were by Giordano, Pizzetti 
and Charles Griffes: 

Last Sunday’s “Popular” concert was 
crowded to the doors. Carlton Cooley, 
assistant concert-master of the orches- 
tra, was soloist. 

In the Bernardi course of recitals, the 
avpearance of Rosa Ponselle and Mario 
Chamlee aroused tremendous enthusi- 
asm. The program presented by Flor- 
ence Easton and Joseph Schwarz also 
won an artistic triumph for.both singers. 

A course of lectures in musical avpre- 
ciation, delivered at the Institute of Mu- 
sic by Ernest Bloch, last season drew a 


group of ardent admirers. This yea.’s 
course, begun during the past week. 
promises equal success. The lectures 2». 
to be delivered twice a month, and | j. 
course will comprise ten. 

At the Museum of Art the lectu »; 
upon music have become so popular t} ,: 
the Museum Audtiorium, which se :; 
about 400, was filled twice for the op: - 
ing lecture by Thomas Whitney Sure < 
on “Bach,” illustrated by Louis Ed », 
concert master of the Cleveland Sy n- 
phony, with Douglas Moore at the pia » 
Mr. Moore, who initiated his own cou < 
of appreciation lectures on Thursc \y 
evening of this week, proved to be 4 
speaker of charm. A. B 


TONAL OPULENCE AT 
BRASLAU’S RECITAL 


Contralto Lavishes Vocal aiid 
Dramatic Powers on a 
Varied Program 


Song recital, Sophie Braslau, contralt 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Nov. 6. Mr 
Ethel Cave-Cole, accompanist. The pr 
gram: “Didone,” cantata for one voic 
Benedetto Marcello; “Zur Ruh” and “D 
Bekehrte,’” Hugo Wolf; “Im Herbst, 
“Die Verschwiegene Nachtigall’ an 
“Weinachten,” Werner Josten; “Ser 
nade,” Grovlez; “La Procession,” Francik 
“Se un Giorno Tornasse,” Respighi; <6] 
Organetto Suona per la Via, ” Sibella 
“Sul Fiume,’” Benvenuti; “Vocalise 
Rachmaninoff: “The Classicist, ” “Silent! 
Floated a Spirit,’ “Berceuse” and “T!/ 
Storm,” Moussorgsky; “The Lawd /! 
Smilin’? Thro’ de Do’,” John Alden Ca) 
penter; “Ma Li’l Bateau,’ Lily Strick 
land; “My Birdeen” (new), Jenn 
Prince Black; “Fairy Land,” Mazimilia 
rid “As We Part,” McNairn Ilge 
ritz. 


Sophie Braslau had several items nove! 
in effect if not in strict fact on her first 
New York recital program of the sea- 


son, in harmony with the unusual qual- 
ity which her way of singing injects into 
the most conventional number. 

That her art at its present stage is per- 
fectly satisfactory to many seems the 
moral of the size and enthusiasm of he: 
audience and the innumerable flowers 
which were massed on the platform. 

Miss Braslau’s voice is one of volup- 
tuous beauty. She delivers her tones at 
times with splendid power and her use 
of mezza voce is on many occasions of 
greatest beauty. Her delivery of the 
César Franck number was telling in it: 
sincerity and there was strong appeal 
in her presentation of such songs of 
varying demands as those by Wolf, 
Josten, Grovlez, Respighi, Moussorgsky, 
John Alden Carpenter and others. 

The wordless number of Rachmaninoff 
gave special pleasure to the audience 

as indicated by the prolonged applause. 
Not unlike the broadly bowed music of 
the ’cello was her treatment of this al- 
together unusual composition. Excellent 
diction added much to the pleasure of the 
program as a whole. 

Besides a noble delivery of Bee- 
thoven’s “God in Nature,” her extras in- 
cluded an example of the ballad with 
which the writer was unacquainted. It had 
to do with a little house built by Love. 

Ethel Cave-Cole played the accompani- 
ments with brilliant technique and effec- 
tiveness. A. D. 











Lucrezia Bori, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, will be the attraction 
at a concert at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 10. The concert will 
be under the auspices of the Women’s s 
Auxiliary of the Hospital and House of 
Rest for Consumptives which is main- 
tained at Inwood-on-Hudson. The ar- 
rangements for the concert are under 
the direction of Mrs. George S. Scott 
chairman of the Women’s Auxiliary ©! 
the institution, who is being assisted J 
Mrs. John Adams Dix, Mrs. Thomas E'! 
Brown, Jr., Miss Emily Buch and M! 
Florence F. Colby. 
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Stieff Piano used 





M D’ALVAREZ 


Leading Contralto 
Chicago Opera Co. 





“Alone Among the Singing Women of Our Day.’”’—N. Y. Globe. 


Available December, January, 
March, April for Recitals 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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“PERFECTION IN ENSEMBuUE E SINGING’ "—N. Y. Telegram 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Helen L. Levy, Personal Representative 
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Notable Musical Folk Attend 
Luncheon to Christian Sinding 


Smoking Room. 


ductor of the New York Philharmonic 


LUNCHEON in honor of Christian 

Sinding, Norwegian composer and 
“ouest” member of the Eastman Con- 
servatory faculty at Rochester, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Sinding, was given by M. H. 
Hanson, concert manager, at the Na- 
tional Republican Club, New York, on 
Oct. 31. A number of persons promi- 
nent in the world of music attended. 


The list of guests included Ferenc 
Vecsey, Hungarian violinist, for whose 
first New York recital in fourteen years, 
given at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 1, Sinding was making a special 
trip to the city; Josef Stransky, conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic; 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Henry T. Finck, 
music critic, and Mrs. Finck; Alf Klin- 
genberg, director of the Eastman Con- 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


A Few of the Guests at M. H. Hanson’s New York Luncheon in Honor of the Norwegian 

Composer, Christian Sinding, Photographed During a Confidential Moment in the 
Left to Right: Walter Meyer-Radon, Pianist; 
Hungarian Violinist; Mr. Sinding; Harold. Bauer, Pianist, and Josef Stransky, Con- 


Ferenc Vecsey, 


servatory; Daniel Frohman, manager of 
Mr. Vecsey on his previous tour of the 
United States; Sigmund Herzog, pianist 
and teacher; Rubin Goldmark, composer; 
Walter Meyer-Radon, accompanist to 
Mr. Vecsey; J. Tomassini of the Bald- 
win Piano Co.; Ernest Urchs; M. 
J. McMeen of Columbus, Ohio; Leonard 
Liebling, H. O. Osgood and W. H. Cloud- 
man of Steinway & Sons. 

The occasion marked the meeting, after 
some years, of Sinding and Mr. Vecsey, 
the latter having made many concert ap- 
pearances in Norway. It also marked 
the first meeting of Mr. Stransky and 
the composer. The latter was heard to 
congratulate Mr. Finck on his biograph- 
ical study of Grieg, which in Norway, 
Mr. Sinding said, is considered authori- 
tative. 

Sinding has begun his work at Roch- 
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ester, teaching advanced classes in com- 
position and harmony. Mr. Klingenberg 
acts as intermediary at the lectures, 
translating them into English. The 
composer has begun his study of the last- 
named language, but, as he himself says, 
it is not an easy undertaking for one 
who is no longer a youth! Both the dis- 
tinguished visitor and Mrs. Sinding say 
that they are most happy in their new 
environment. 





BORIS HAMBOURG GIVES 
NEW YORK ’CELLO RECITAL 





Toronto Musician Plays Program of 
Unhackneyed Numbers Before 
Aeolian Hall Audience 


Boris Hambourg, a ’cellist who has 
played in New York before, both in a solo 
capacity and as a member of the Ham- 
bourg Trio of Toronto, presented a pro- 
gram of unhackneyed numbers in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday afternoon, Nov. 4. Be- 
ginning with a Sonata by Benedetto 
Marcello, he played also the unaccom- 
panied G Major Suite, No. 1, of Bach, 
a Concerto, C Major, Opus 20, by 
d’Albert and some smaller numbers by 
d’Indy, Glazounoff, Hiie, and Hamilton 
Harty. There was a straightforward 
musicianship in Mr. Hambourg’s playing 
that commended it strongly. His tone 
was of frequent richness and depth, and 
his dexterity was such as to command 
admiration. Other ’cellists have given 
more of dash and virtuosity in technical 
display, and Mr. Hambourg’s style was 
neither very varied nor very colorful, but 
it had solidity and a considerable meas- 
ure of authority. He was very cordially 
applauded. Roger Deming was the ac- 
companist. 


FARRAR SINGS AT FIRST 
OF BILTMORE MUSICALES 





Soprano’s Turkish Trousers Cause 
Flutter of Excitement—Schofield 
and Ada Sassoli Heard 


Geraldine Farrar, concerning whose 
reputed remarkable vocal improvement 
during the summer months there has 
been considerable gossip in the air, ap- 
peared at the first of the Biltmore Musi- 
cales on Friday morning, Nov. 4. The 
costume in which she was arrayed, with 
silver Turkish trousers peeping out from 
under a_peach-blow chiffon creation, 
edged with fur, that defies further de- 
scription, gave the morning audience 
something new to talk about, as Mme. 
Farrar and her costumes usually do. Of 
such changes as could be noted in her 
singing, details can be left until after 
her first appearance in opera, which will 
provide a much better test. In a group 
of French songs by Ferrari, Chaminade, 
Hahn and Massenet, the Habanera from 
“Carmen,” and a later group that in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s “None but the 
Lonely Heart,” Schumann’s “Rosebuds” 
and “Messages,” Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” and Gretchaninoff’s 
“The Snowdrop,” Mme. Farrar made use 
of the half voice much more than has 
been her custom in the past, and fre- 
quently sang pianissimo. She was re- 
peatedly recalled and sang numerous 
extras. Mme. Farrar was assisted by 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, and Claude Gotthelf, accom- 
panist. Mr. Schofield arose from a sick- 
bed to sing, but acquitted himself credit- 
ably. Miss Sassoli’s playing had its ac- 
customed charm for those who enjoy the 
harp in a solo capacity. o. 3. 





Beauty of the Verse 


| ie’ present-day writers equal 
Gordon Johnstone in writing 
lyrics which, through the subtle 
touch of pathos and tenderness so 
“erips the heart.” This distin- 
guished writer of “There Is No 
Death” and “Christ in Flanders” 
gives us now an entirely new pic- 
ture of the happy childhood days 
of our Saviour; a picture rich in 
human experience. The title is “A 
Little Road Through Nazareth.” 
“A little winding way, where the 
olive tree calls to you and me to 
rest a while and pray.” “On the 
little road that Mary loved, I see 
an open door, and her Baby plays 
through the sunny days with the 
sparrows on the floor.” 


In the second verse, the happy days 
of babyhood have gone. The same 
dear home is there, but—“‘The 
roses wait by the garden gate and 
the sparrows watch the door.” 
This beautiful picture, however, 
closes in a _ glorious vision for 
“Down the little road that Mary 
loved, there comes a shining Light 
through the world’s white tears, 
down a thousand years, to burn in 
my soul to-night.” 


So full of life’s human experiences, 
“The Little Road Through Naz- 
areth” cannot fail to stir the soul. 


The second of Mr. Johnstone’s new 
songs is entitled “Little Woman in 
Gray.” Here in verse beautiful in 
appealing tenderness, Mr. John- 
stone touches upon the unfading, 
ever-living memories of a mother- 
love that has no language to be 
understood. In words, of tender 
sweetness the soul’s secret is laid 
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THROUGH HIS THREE NEW SONGS 
GORDON JOHNSTONE AGAIN 
SCORES SUCCESS 


The Melodious Charm of the Musical Settings by Carl 
Hahn Brings Out in a Most Irresistible Manner the 
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bare in the author’s answers to the 
questions: 


“What do you see with your 
tender eyes, 

Little woman in gray? 
Why are they shadowed like 
brooding skies 
Or sunbeams gone astray? 


“Why do you weep when the 
world is fair, 

Little woman in gray? 
When dreams are made of 
the lightest air, 

And never a dream can 

stay?” 


In the third song, “The Green 
Cathedral,” the author calls for a 
broad, masterly musical setting— 
one in dignified rhythmical meas- 
ures. Like the two preceding 
songs, here again we dwell within 
Memory’s Shrine, but this time it 
is “A shadowed forest shrine, 
where leaves in love joins hands 
above and arch your pray’r and 
mine.” In this song Mr. Hahn 
rises to the demands of Mr. John- 
stone’s verse and gives us a mu- 
sical setting of exquisite beauty. 


These three new songs by Mr. 
Johnstone might be called “Mem- 
ory Songs.” After all, do we not 
live in memories and does any- 
thing reach down into our hearts 
and touch the responsive chords 
like memory? 


Every one of these numbers should 
find a warm welcome on the con- 
cert platform, in the home and in 
the studio. Published for high and 


low voices by 
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How the People’s Chorus Began 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with the deepest interest in the 
last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, the de- 
scription of our concert of Thursday, 
Oct. 27, including Mr. Freund’s wonder- 
ful and so very kind address. I cannot 
tell you in words how grateful we all 
feel for his indorsement of the work of 
the People’s Liberty Chorus which is be- 
coming the People’s Chorus of New 
York. 

I am only sorry that the writer of the 
article in question did not try to obtain 
exact and correct information about the 
history of the organization. Briefly, the 
history is this: after having knocked at 
many doors, ii vain, thanks to a young 
Greek lady, Miss Karantonis, whom I 
met by chance in New York and who 
was one of my pupils in Athens, Greece, 
Miss Edith L. Jardine, secretary of the 
International Institute of the Y. W. C. 
A., brought together a few public-spir- 
ited ladies and they gave me the first 
opportunity to start. Among them are 
Mrs. Dunlevy Milbank, Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, Mrs. Frederick H. Cone, Mrs. 
Otto Kahn, Mrs. Fellowes Morgan. This 
was in January, 1916, and the name of 
the organization then was the New 
Singing Society. 

Then followed the entrance of America 
in the great war. Under the auspices of 
the Liberty Loan Committee, thanks to 
the understanding of Mr. Brooks Leavitt, 
the People’s Liberty Chorus rendered the 
innumerable services that everybody 
knows of at all the drives, including 
those of the Red Cross and the Salva- 
tion Army, indoors, in the Liberty Land, 
at the Armory, in Lexington Avenue, in 
a number of the most important banking 
institutions, including the National City 
Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, and the largest mer- 
cantile houses, like those of Lord and 
Taylor, John Wanamaker, Best & Com- 
pany and Franklin Simon, and out of 
doors on the steps of the Public Library 
and at the Altar of Liberty. 

Then followed the period when Miss 
Isabel Lowden was the secretary. A 
group of wealthy men, including General 
Coleman Du Pont, Charles H. Sabin, 
Frederick A. Wallis and Eugene Van R. 
Thayer, consented to finance a few im- 
portant civic events in which the People’s 
Liberty Chorus took a very conspicuous 
part, but they did not take any interest 
in the establishment of the organization 
itself. I never knew why myself. The 
truth is that that was a very stormy 
period, due perhaps to the excitement 
that followed the end of the war. I am 
sure that everyone of that group con- 
tinues to be a friend of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus. 

The organization has no secretary at 
present. All the work connected with 
that part is done by your servant, with 
the assistance of a member of the chorus, 
Miss Adaline Kuykendall, when she can 
give it, and a few other members. Only 
the other day, for the first time, the or- 
ganization was able to secure the serv- 
ices of a stenographer to carry on at 
least part of the secretarial work in 





connection with the part the People’s 
Liberty Chorus will play in the forth; 
coming reception to Marshal Foch in the 

- Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Nov. 20, 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion. 

I hope very much that the friends of 
the chorus, in co-operation with the mem- 
bers, will make it possible for me to re- 
tain the services of this very efficient 
worker and will provide the organization 
with an office. At present all the work 
is being done in my studio, very much to 
my inconvenience, as my only resource 
for my livelihood depends on a few pri- 
vate lessons that I give whenever I can. 

At present we have a number of 
friends who give their moral support. A 
few of them have secured also a limited 
number of regular subscribers, who are 
interested in the advancement of the 
People’s Liberty Chorus. The most ac- 
tive among these friends are Mrs. S. 
Clark Curtin, Mrs. G. P. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Edward McVickar, Mrs. S. S. Norton, 
Mrs. Christopher G., Valleau, Mrs. Otto 
Loengard and Major Lorillard Spencer. 

The only person who has remained 
steadily with us throughout and who 
has sent regularly a yearly contribution 
to the organization is Mrs. Otto Kahn. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke has been the hon- 
orary chairman of the organization 
since its beginning. 

Finally the People’s Liberty Chorus 
has had and has actually a host of good 
friends. But they are all scattered and 
the majority of them know very little 
about us, as they never come to our 
meetings themselves to hear what we are 
doing. My hope is that now that we 
have demonstrated the usefulness of the 
idea, they all will forget the past, and 
will rally together to co-operate’ with 
the members of the chorus, who are in- 
creasing in numbers and advancing in 
quality every day, and with myself, to 
put over this idea as I see it very clearly 
in my mind. L. CAMILIERI, 
Conductor People’s Chorus of New York. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1921. 





In Defence of London Music 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
It is really staggering to see the im- 
pudence with which people who come 
to London from abroad proceed to wallow 
in wild generalization about musical ac- 
tivity here. Here comes Francis Rog- 
ers with various animadversions in your 
Oct. 8 issue. As a matter of fact, the 
past year has been remarkable in that 
practically all of the most outstanding 
figures in contemporary music have vis- 
ited London. Men such as Busoni, Man- 
uel de Falla, Delius, Stravinsky, Ravel, 
Sibelius, Florent Schmitt, Szymanovski, 
have contributed first performances of 
important new works and in several 
cases have actually participated in them 
themselves. This activity in music—as 
distinct from mere exhibitions of techni- 
cal funambulism in effete and hackneyed 
trivialities which pass for music with the 
worshippers of the fat-box-office-receipts, 
fiddling or keyboard-drubbing “star,” 
and which have as much connection with 
the great world of music as the Grub 
street journalistic hacks who scribble 
what with preposterous flattery is called 
“musical criticism” have with literature 
—has been most remarkable, and in spite 
of terribly adverse conditions and crush- 
ing expense, which shows a disinterested 
reverence and love for the art very dif- 
ferent from the purely commercial in- 
stincts of the purveyors of musical saltim- 
banquerie whose doings occupy such an 


inordinate amount of space—duly paid 
for let us hope!—in the American musi- 
cal press. 

The statement that July was ever an 
active concert-going month in London 
before the war is absurd. The end of 
June or first or second week in July 
at the very most, has always marked the 
end of the musical concert season here. 

The recent statement “. . even the 
Promenade Concerts under Sir Henry 
Wood did not continue through July” 
(1!!!) (my italics) is even more wild. 
The Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
a unique institution, are a nightly series 
of concerts which start at the end of the 
first fortnight in August and continue 
till the end of the third week in October, 
by which time the autumn season is 
again well started with the three series 
of symphony concerts—the Queen’s Hall, 
the London Symphony, and the Philhar- 
monic Society’s symphony concerts, to 
say nothing of innumerable recitals, etc. 
The “proms” have never played in July 
at any time. 

As for Covent Garden—no one among 
intelligent musicians to-day suppose 
that the lack of orgies of Puccini, Mas- 
cagini, Leoncavallo et hujus generis 
omnes coupled with similar brained 
operatic singers is any loss to Music. 
Of all forms of music with the excep- 
tion of musical comedy, opera is perhaps 
the lowest. 

A first performance of a new work of 
Delius is more than consolation for the 
happy absence of Galli-Curci’s, Tetraz- 
zini’s and the rest of the laryngologym- 
nasts. KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 

London, Oct. 22, 1921. 





The Things Prophesied Came to Pass 


Dear Mephisto: 

For many years I have read your mus- 
ings every week. When I was in the 
army, MusIcAL AMERICA was about the 
only magazine that reached me _ in 
France. It was freely passed around 
and many things you said were debated 
by the men. In almost every case the 
things that you foretold have come to 
pass. Therefore, I have every faith in 
your judgment. Russet S. GILBERT. 

Orange, N. J., Oct. 30, 1921. 





Original Cast of “Madama _ Butterfly” 


Dear MEPHISTO: 

While perusing your satanic majesty’s 
column, I notice in your mention of the 
first production of “Madama Butterfly” 
by Henry Savage that you regretted your 
inability to remember the name of the 
lady who sang the réle of Cio-Cio-San. 
I am almost certain that it was Phoebe 
Strakosch. The réle of Suzuki was 
sung by Harriet Behnée and that of 
Pinkerton, I think by Vernon Stiles. 

One of your faithful readers, 

Mrs. A. FELTENSTEIN. 

Omaha, Neb., Nov. 1, 1921. 





Caruso’s Last Moments 


Dear MEPHISTO: 

In your letter to MusIcAL AMERICA of 
Sept. 24, you give Signorina Galli’s ver- 
sion of Signor Caruso’s last moments. 
This statement appears to refute other 
versions quoted by you. I hope a letter 
on this subject, coming all the way from 
England, will not appear unseemly. 
Though I, like many others, never heard 
him sing except on the talking machine, 
we feel as if we had known, loved and 
admired him with his great qualities 
as a man and a singer as those of you 


who were his friends must have ~ 
naturally the thought of his death b. 
unhappy is very distressing. 
MARIE TEMPLETO 
London, England, Oct. 20, 1921. 





Lucius Ades, tenor, and Mrs. Lu 4, 
Ades, pianist, gave an artistic recita! ¢. 
fore an audience of invited guests at jo 
Wichita Theater on Oct. 23. Mrs. A 
played the Schumann G Minor Sonat. 4 
Chopin group, and a group of mod ry 
composers. Mr. Ades sang two gro 
one Russian, the other American. 
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—Philadelphia Hears Strauss Songs 


Mg 


and Two Orchestral Novelties 


PASAT UEULODANEOAAOATOEAOEL ENA EGAT OA EAGAAAEAT ESPANA EN 


[LADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—Richard 
r trauss on Tuesday evening made his 
public appearance in this city in 
nea ly seventeen years. It was not as 
the maker of richly orchestrated sym- 


pho ic poems that Dr. Strauss came be- 
fore a large audience in the Academy of 
mus ¢, but as an exponent of sheer mel- 
ody in glowing song and as a respectful 
ser\ int of that tender romanticism, since 
grown Classic. It is hinted that the 
Strauss of “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
will be revealed later in the season; but 
on is occasion it was a much earlier 
phase of his talent, which charmed the 
throng of his admirers. 

Tne assisting artists were Elisabeth 
Schumann, a lieder singer of sterling 
worth; Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 
and Willen Willeke, formerly of the 
Kneisel Quartet. The composer fur- 
nished, unobstrusively and tastefully, the 
piano accompaniments to his own works. 
Auditors expecting any manifestation of 
the showy or sensational, must have been 
disappointed. The majority of the 
songs, so intelligently and sympathetical- 
ly interpreted by Mme. Schumann, were 
familiar to this musical public. 

Mr. Huberman in the violin sonata 
showed himself a competent, unaffected 
artist, temperamentally well suited to the 
direct eloquence of the work. The 
authoritative Mr. Willeke was in admir- 
able form in the poetic ’cello number, 
wherein Dr. Strauss’ merits as a pianist 
were most significantly exhibited. 

The cordiality of the composer’s recep- 
tion was marked. The auditorium rang 
with applause on his first appearance. 
Toward the close the art of Mme. Schu- 
mann asserted itself so much that the oc- 
casion took on almost the aspect of a re- 
cital for a Lieder singer. It was neces- 
sary to recall that the concert comprised 
only the works of a single distinguished 
composer to avoid regarding him in the 
light of merely a suitable accompanist. 

The element of novelty, lacking from 
this occasion, was conspicuously supplied 
by Leopold Stokowski in the programs 
submitted in the Academy on the follow- 
ing Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night. Gregor Fitelberg, ranked as one 
of the most eminent of the new genera- 
tion of Polish composers, was represented 
in the American premiére of his Polish 
Rhapsody, Op. 25, to which the conductor 
gave a superbly effective reading. 

This colorful work is modern without 
the ieast taint of eccentricity, and opu- 
lent with pictorial beauty. Mazurkas, in a 
web of ingenious orchestration, proclaim 
the racial musical sources, but there was 
anew and subtler Poland in the wistful 
chants for muted horns and the atmo- 
spheric tenderness of the somberly beau- 
tiful interludes between the polyphonic 
climaxes. The score is well worthy of 
another hearing here, perhaps even of a 
permanent place in the musical library. 

Less permanence would seem to be in 
store for the viola suite of Ernest Bloch. 
The sincerity of Mr. Bloch’s labors and 
the dignity of his effort cannot be 
doubted. But the product cannot, by the 
utmost stretch of charity, be called inter- 
esting. The tonality is often quite as 
heretical as that which characterizes the 
most—to Western ears — discordant 
Oriental music. There is however an ap- 
proch to normality, and consequently a 
comprehensible beauty in the “Noc- 
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turne.” Louis Bailly, of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, was the soloist, and the ripeness 
of his art and his profound musical in- 
tegrity was manifest. 

Mr. Stokowski scaled the heights of 
beauty in the Brahms Fourth Symphony, 
which was the closing number. 

One of those precarious musical ex- 
periments, indicative of Italian operatic 
optimism, was launched at the Academy 
on Monday evening when the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, said to be 
Manhattan in origin, began a sporadic 
series of performances here with a pres- 
entation of Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” The 
performance by no means justified the 
worst fears, which, judging by the pauc- 
ity of auditors, seem to have been enter- 
tained by the public. 


Ralph D. Paonessa, the impresario, had 
assembled a fairly adequate cast of prin- 
cipals, an orchestra equal to the demands 
of the score and a conductor of some 
capacity. There was an unexpectedly 
charming Gilda, Helen Mara, whose voice 
is of sweetness and ingratiating qual- 
ity. Nino Ruisi was an excellent Spara- 
fucile, but Leo De Hieropolis, was at 
times overweighted by the title part and 
Domenico Paonessa’s presentation of the 
Duke was even more diastrous. 


The numerically slim chorus was of the 
provincial Italian road company variety. 
Ugo Barducci labored energetically in the 
interest of its musical cohesion. 

All in all, the performance given at 
moderate prices was possessed of a cer- 
tain flavor of grand opera which lifted it 
out of the flagrantly amateurish class. 
The supporters of the venture are not 
yet discouraged, for they promise per- 
formances of “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
liacci” next Saturday night, when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will on + 
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Flonzaley Quartet Returns After 
Vacation and Concert Tour Abroad 
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UST back “home,” as one of them said 
to’ a friend, the members of the 


Flonzaley Quartet, apparently in the 
best of spirits, are ready to start a sea- 
son for which ninety-one engagements 
have already been booked. Their recent 
Continental tour, which was restricted 
on account of bad traveling conditions, 
was strenuous and compact, covering 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France 
and England in ten days. Passport diffi- 
culties were evaded in one case by mak- 
ing their journey by airplane. This was 
between Brussels and London. 

The first concert of the European tour 
was given in Winterthur, a quaint old 
Swiss town, under the auspices of the 
Musikecollegium, a musical institution 
which was founded more than two cen- 
turies ago and which has since rendered 
invaluable service to the cause of art, 
introducing scores of new artists and 
new works. In Amsterdam, the Flon- 
zaleys’ concert had a popular character. 
It was organized by the Art Society, 
whose aim is to give the poorer classes 
a chance to hear the best artists and 
the best new productions. The big hall 
of the Concertgebouw in which the quar- 
tet played was crowded to the doors with 
what was probably a_ record-breaking 
audience for chamber music, nearly 4000. 
As one of the critics said, “The Flon- 
zaleys were given a prima-donna recep- 
tion!” 

Then came a fashionable concert in 
Brussels. This was organized by Jeanne 
Pepyn, whose generosity has rendered 
many services to Belgian art. The audi- 
ence included many musical notabilities, 
among them the Director of the Con- 


servatory. 
The most ambitious program was 
played in Paris. Here the numbers 
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Members of the Flonzaley Quartet Photographed on Their Arrival on the Carmania. 
to Right: Adolfo Betti, Louis Bailly, Iwan d’Archambeau and Alfred Pochon 
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ranged from Haydn to Stravinsky. 
Enesco’s new quartet, which the Flon- 
zaleys are going to introduce to America 
this season, was featured. The Stravin- 
sky Concertino, which met such a stormy 
reception in New York last fall, was also 
on the program. Parisian ears, perhaps 
blasé through contact with the audaci- 
ties of the Six and others, did not seem 
so shocked as New York’s by Stravin- 
sky’s musical futurism, and the work 
was very well received. Finally, came 
the London concert, before a host of 
Flonzaley devotees. 

The American tour of the quartet 
opened on Nov. 8, at Middlebury, Conn., 
and will last until the first week of April. 





Pianist, Detained on Ellis Island, Now 
Admitted with Family 


After being detained on Ellis Island 
pending a devision on his case, Caesar de 
Lancelotti, pianist and operatic im- 
presario, from Malta, with his wife and 
fifteen-year-old son, was admitted into 
this country on Nov. 5. The family had 
been delayed, due to the fact that the son 
was born in Malta and the quota from 
that island had been exhausted. The 
fact that the son was a student, however, 
brought him under a special classifica- 
tion and permitted his entry. 





“Carmen” Presented by Brooklyn Forces 


” 


The performance of “Carmen” given 
by the Brooklyn Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Oct. 27, 
was well attended. Agnes Robinson, in 
the title rdéle, .Salvatore Sciarretti as 
Don José and Giuseppe Interrante as Es- 
camillo won much applause. Alberto 
Sciarretti was the conductor. Alfredo 
Salmaggi is the director of the oy ae 


PAUL KOCHANSKI SOLOIST 
WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 





Violinist Well Received by Large Audi- 
ence—Frederick Stock Opens Series 
of Children’s Concerts 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, appeared for the first time as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony on 
Nov. 4 and 5. Mr. Kochanski possesses 
technical gifts that measure well up to 
present-day standards, has fine command 
of his bow, and plays with authoritative 
style. He gained the approval of his 
audiences in Brahms’ Concerto in D. His 
intonation was good to listen to in the 
main, but something of the divine spark 
appeared to be lacking in his playing. He 
did not, however, occupy a fortunate posi- 
tion on the program. The Mahler Sev- 
enth Symphony which preceded his ap- 
pearance was not calculated to create a 
fitting atmosphere. The work for the 
most part was dull and uninteresting. 
The “Marche Joyeuse” by Chabrier is a 
bright piece of music, and was given spir- 
ited treatment by the orchestra. 

The Chicago Symphony opened its 
series of children’s concerts in Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 3. Explanations of the 
compositions were given by Frederick 
Stock. The Overture to the “Magic 
Flute” by Mozart, a movement of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Dance Macabre” constituted the 
program. E. R. 





The New 
York critics 
in reviewing 
recitals in 
New York in 
which Wal- 
6 tadeieeds 6 Cotrnnes teP GOldehas 
appeared as accompanist 
this season have praised 
him highly. The critic of 
the New York American 
(Max Smith), wrote: 
“Walter Golde played 
delightful piano accom- 
paniments and _ shared 
many recalls with Miss 
Liebling.” * * * The New 
York Times critic wrote: 
“She (Rozsi Varady), 
was admirably assisted in 
her program by Walter 
Golde.” * * * The New 
York Tribune critic said: 
“W alter Golde was at the 
piano, which is to say that 
Miss Thomas was ably 














seconded in all her ef- 
forts.” 
Mr. Walter Golde’s studio 


West 54th St., 
New York, Telephon e 
Circle 6215, where’ he 
teaches Style in Singing, 
Diction, Phrasing, etc.— 
Repertoire. 
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A limited number of pupils in ac- 
companying. Mr. Golde is avail- 
able as accompanist for recitals 
in New York: and for a limited 
number of concerts within a com- 
fortable radius of New York. 
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Training Touch in Pianists 





Student Who Uses “Weight and Relaxation” Method Enjoined 
to Follow Directions of Teacher—Deppe’s Principle Illus- 
trated—How Wrong Playing May Be Avoided—Alert Ear, 
Concentration, and Minute Study of Muscular Conditions 





Required 


By EARLE D. LAROS 
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BOUT a year ago the silica jour- 
nals and even the literary magazines 
were filled with articles on “Touch by 
Weight and Relaxation.” These were 
generally written by pedagogues and 
players whose intention was to be of 
great benefit to aspiring pianists, and it 
was, at first, noticed that a new prin- 
ciple of magical value had been discov- 
ered that would teach beautiful tone and 
finer agility by an “over-night” method. 
I have been asked repeatedly if I used 
this “method” in my playing. My only 
answer was that every artist must use 
it, and had I not practised these prin- 
ciples in my work, I should have become 
so exhausted after performing a con- 
certo or even a simple piece, that my 
career would have been ended. 
However, the fad for writing articles 
on the subject of “Touch by Weight and 
Relaxation” seems to have worn off, and 
I hope that students are realizing the 
fallacy of many of these articles, if they 
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were to follow the directions without a 
competent teacher to point out the exact 
application of these principles. The 
erroneous impression seems to be that 
entire relaxation without any support to 
balance this weight of the arm is the 
end to be desired. The great artists 
could perhaps tell you very little of this 
principle, for they are playing “by the 
grace of God,” and are simply geniuses. 
There are others (and a vast army) 
that must be shown the real principles 
of piano technique. 

The principle that we are discussing 
received its first important start from 
Ludwig Deppe, a teacher “by the grace 
of God,” who lived at the time that Liszt 
was conquering the world. Miss Fay and 
Miss Calland have written in a very 
capable manner of his pedagogics; but I[ 
confess that the casual student in read- 
ing and applying the principles, will not 
be greatly helped unless guided by a 
disciple of this master. 

Allow me to illustrate. 


If the entire 
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weight of the playing apparatus, includ- 
ing the arm, wrist, hand, and fingers, 
were allowed to fall on the keys, without 
the necessary resistance to the fall of 
that weight the tone would be without 
character, and _ uncontrollable. The 
finger tips must always be in a state of 
firmness, and in order that the tone 
quality should be beautiful at all times, 
the fingers should be able to aim their 
action so that the other elements in the 
playing levers yield instantly to their 
demands. The parts not in use should 
be so relaxed or poised that we forget 
their existence, and consequently they 
offer no weight or impediment to the 
work of the active levers. In octave 
playing, for instance, the hand must 
have the same firmness, but the arm 
must be carried with such perfect free- 
dom that it offers no extra weight to 
the action of the hand. 

The greatest drawback to progress is 
the inability to understand the duration 
of tone-production. It is instantaneous. 
All actions and muscular energy must 
be so timed that they cease at the mo- 
ment of hearing the tone. After the 
tone is heard, nothing can change its 
quality, and all preparations, therefore, 
should be ahead of time; and after the 
tone is produced, then the other set of 
muscles that were not in use during this 
preparation will relieve the functioning 
set. Thus we have the way that nature 
designed, and only in this way is fatigue 
unknown to the player. It requires a 
very alert ear, tremendous concentration, 
and minute study of muscular conditions. 

If the mechanical side of the instru- 
ment were shown to the pupil, even at 
the beginner’s stage, and the actions of 
the hammers against the strings were 
illustrated by the use of the player’s 
mechanical apparatus, much of the 
wrong playing would be avoided. All 
possible tone colorings and variety of 
touches are possible when the muscular 
condition is prepared for its work. A 
possible remedy, but one that is usually 
contrary to teaching, is to teach first tone 
production with arm weight from the 
shoulder and then minimize that action 
to the forearm, hand, and finally the 
fingers. The fingers are usually trained 
first, and that is why the tone is so 
poor, and why there is such little under- 
standing of the real principles of tone 
production. If a student can be shown 
that the piano is an instrument of per- 
cussion, and can then be taught to play 
without this effect of “hitting” the key, 
the results will be those of a great artist; 
for, after all, we want to hear beautiful 
tones that sing and scintijlate at the will 
of the player. 





Novelties for Radamsky Recital 


Sergei Radamsky, Russian tenor, has 
chosen an interesting list of songs for his 
next New York recital, which will be 
given at Aeolian Hall on Thanksgiving 
night, Nov. 24. He will open his pro- 
gram with the Aria de Polemone from 
“Tito,” an early Italian opera by Cesti, 
little known in America. This will be 
given with organ accompaniment by 
Harold Vincent Milligan. Grouped with 
this will be two Spanish numbers, “La 





Ausencia” from the cycle, “Cantare: 4 
mi Terra” by Osma, dedicated to {, 
Radamsky, and “The Guide of the An: .s” 
by Valderrama, both to be sung for h,¢ 
first time. Other novelties are “The |, 
Soldier” by Crist and two songs f » 
Harriet Ware's song cycle, “In the }{q 
Garden.” There will also be the | jj, 
of the Czar from Rimsky-Korsak. }’, 
“Snegourotchka,” and “Death, the ( 
mander,” by Moussorgsky. The | 
group will be made up of Russian f 
songs in arrangement by Balakireff, {r, 
Radamsky and his accompanist, ; 
Sheppard. 





May Mukle Plays in Berkshire Tow \s 


While she was in the Berkshires js 
fall, May Mukle, ’cellist, gave a rec :a| 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and played at 
Sharon, Conn., for the Women’s Ro. se. 
velt Memorial Association. The , 10. 
ceeds of the Sharon concert went tow ir 
the fund for the preservation of the 
Roosevelt home. Miss Mukle playe: ; 
return engagement in Pittsburgh op 
Nov. 4. 
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“Here to Make Music, Not Money,” Says Vecsey 
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Seabee Violinist Who 
Played in United States as 
an Infant Prodigy Returns 
a Mature Artist — Finds 
America Makes Up in In- 
telligence What It Lacks in 
Tradition — His Ideals as 
a Player and Aims as a 


Composer 


ERENC VECSEY, violinist, who was 

heard in this country as a wonder- 
child some sixteen years ago, returned 
to America last week as a mature artist, 
mature not only in years but in art, for 
his reappearance demonstrated the fact 
that he had fulfilled the promise of his 
boyhood as few infant prodigies do. 

“I do not feel as though I had played 
here before,” said Mr. Vecsey, “because 
as a child, you can easily see, I was not 
able to study the psychology of an audi- 
ence or of a nation. Of course, having 
played only once, as yet, this time, I 
still feel somewhat a stranger, but it 
means a great deal to me to come to this 
great country and to try to put forth 
my artistic ideals before a public like 
the American public. 

“You see, the United States is utterly 
different from every other country in 
the world. You may not realize it, but 
there is no other nation that I know of 
that has so strong an individuality. In 
South America, for instance, where I 
have been for two summers, there is al- 
ways an atmosphere borrowed from Eu- 
ropean countries. In Rio de Janeiro you 
find traces of France and Portugal, and 
in Buenos Aires, Italy and France. But 
here, nothing of the sort. Everything 
is original. I think it is because as a 
people you are, collectively, of such a 
high intelligence. 


Technique Not the Main Issue 


“And that is one reason I am looking 
forward to all of my appearances here, 
because I have always felt that the in- 
tellectual side of any art, and my own 
in particular, was the paramount issue. 
Technique is necessary, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion, but it is only a means 
to an end, and when a musician puts 
technique first and seeks to dazzle his 
public by what he can do rather than 
what he can say through his art, he dis- 
counts it by just that much. I have not 
come to America to make money but to 
make music, and if your public receives 
me then I shall know I have succeeded in 
what I set out to do, entirely irrespec- 
tive of what I may be paid for an ap- 
pearance. 

“My understanding of the attitude of 
the public toward an artist, especially 
one which it is hearing for the first time, 
is that the performer should be judged 
by himself and what he does and not by 
comparison with someone else. It should 
be as though the audience had a different 
pair of ears for each artist. When 
I play, I forget that the audience is 
there. I simply try to express what I 
have to say, or rather what the composi- 
tion has to say, through the medium of 
my violin. Hence, I think the audience 
should meet me halfway and judge me 
by what J am and not by what someone 
else is. They must find their own road 
by which to arrive where the artist is. 
Some great writer has said that to un- 
derstand any work of art, you must be 
in the state of mind in which the artist 
was when he created it. With your 
quick intelligence, you Americans can 
do this if anyone in the world can. 

“IT don’t want you to think that I am 
trying to impose my ideas because I am 
not. I simply want to express them, and 
hope that the public will like them. After 
all, why should an artist want to do 
anything else? If one has studied any 
philosophy at all, one realizes how very 
little he really knows. Indeed, as I see 
it, the term ‘artist’ does not bestow priv- 
ileges as much as it imposes duties. 

Interested in Composition 

“Besides playing, I am intensely in- 

terested in composition, and I was grat- 


ified that the group of my pieces was 
well received at my concert. I don’t want 
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Ferenc Vecsey, Hungarian Violinist, Now 
on Tour in the United States 


to be only a virtuoso, but I hope to be- 
come known as a composer as well, and 
when I have finished my tour I shall de- 
vote myself exclusively to composition 
for some time. My work has all been 
for violin and for the orchestra and 
violin, because the amount of music 
for the violin is comparatively small and 
the violinist is therefore at a disadvan- 
tage, so I feel that it is a duty as well 
as a pleasure to do my bit in enlarging 
it as far as I am able. I recently fin- 
ished a work for violin and orchestra, 
called ‘Poéme Tragique’ which I hope to 
do here. I have made innovations in the 
orchestral part because I feel that in 
many works of the sort the orchestra is 
treated too much as a mere accompani- 
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I am not satisfied with most of 
my compositions; indeed, I throw the 
greater part of them into the scrap- 
basket, but I do like this particular one, 
I must say. I am making propaganda for 
myself, you see! It is rather interesting 
for Vecsey the violinist to be making 
propaganda for Vecsey the composer. I 
wonder what would happen if the two 
got into an argument? 

“A funny thing has happened since 
my concert. I have received a number 
of letters, some of them anonymous, 
asking me why I played such a severe 
program, and why I did not give lighter 
pieces. Now, it seems a curious fact 
that those people did not realize that in 
playing them the best music that there 
is 1 was paying them a compliment. I 
cannot see why a violinist, any more than 
an orchestral conductor, should be ex- 
pected to stoop to play the small things 
that ‘tickle the ears of the groundlings,” 
as Shakespeare says. I could have given 
an entire program of melodious trifies, 
but I wonder what those same people 
would have done in that case? Probably 
written me that I was insulting them by 
offering such trash! 

“T am looking forward to my tour with 
excitement. The interest in music here 
has spread to a tremendous degree, and 
what America lacks in length of tradi- 
tion it has certainly made up in intelli- 
gence. I shall continue to play the best 
of all the violin literature, for in every 
audience there is always a percentage, 
large or small, that really knows, and 


the others must do the best they can!” 
J. A. H. 


ment. 





Dupré To Be Welcomed by Society of 
Theater Organists 

Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre 
Dame, Paris, is to be the guest of honor 
at a reception given by the Society of 
Theater Organists during his visit to 
New York, and a cable has been received 
from him accepting the invitation to be 
present. The reception will be held at 
the Magna Chordia Studios some time 
this month. 
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380 MUSICAL AMERICA Nov 

64 %% and scenic phases of the production were ful ballet was trained by Ethel Phillips. ert T. Clark, treasurer, and Elizab: ——_ 

HEAR TANNHAUSER of professional standard, and the orches- Christopher Graham as Tannhduser Hayes, librarian. The Eastern Ma Jo 1a 
-. Music Festival Association has recen 


tral score was admirably interpreted by 
a large body of players drafted from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and conducted 
by Wassili Leps. The chorus was mas- 


BY PHILADELPHIANS 


Wagner’s Work Produced by 





and very fine command of the involved 


sive, and sang with a great body of tone - 


was warmly applauded. Elsie Straub, as 
Elisabeth, though at first nervous, sang 
with dramatic power. Adelina Patti 
Noar as Venus, and Afred Hitner as 
Walther, were excellent. The other réles 
were satisfactorily filled by Thelma Mel- 





in recital in New York, and later as solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch at New Rochelle, will 
assist Chaliapine, the celebrated Russian 
bass, in his concert tour. These engage- 


Operatic Society with harmonies. The Pilgrims’ Chorus behind rose, Robert Hood, E. L. Roberts, Louis erable area. .i. B 

P . y the scenes never sounded more impres- Martin, Karl Nocha and Harry "Smith. ie 
Non-Professionals sively from the Academy stage. A grace- W. R. M. CHARLES C a 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Phila- A E 4 
delphia Operatic Society attempted some- Stopak Engaged for Chaliapine Tour - cedented, with joe ig fp of “4 ALBERT : 
thing unprecedented in local musical his- Josef Stopak, violinist, recently heard portance, presented in pal spase Metre TENOR 3 
Recital—Oratorio—Concert a: 


tory to inaugurate its fifteenth season— 
the production of ‘“Tannhauser” by non- 


professional forces. The endeavor was 
rich in fulfilment as it was splendid in 





aspiration. The society in the course of ments include appearances in Boston 

its career, has revived “The Huguenots” Montreal Chicago, Detroit and other 02 Oct. 7, Alberto Salvi took gee by 

and “The Jewels of the Madonna,” but cities. ; storm with _ yin gtr agra: 4 B A t ! 

none of its ambitious endeavors excited HB un vel 7. “4 a ie ae ee e Ltd. 

more advance scepticism than the “Tann- (Clément, Helen Stanley, Burke and Salvi ourdon auvin, and Urm Pianist-Teacher 
, 4 respectively. ma Be STUDIO 


hauser,” and none proved so successful. 

That the public is eager for Wagner 
was proved by the fact that the Academy 
was crowded to capacity. The spectacular 


TWO NEW SONGS 
SUNG BY REINALD WERRENRATH 


Furnish Ottawa’s Fare 


OTTAWA, CAN., Nov. 5.—The season 
here has begun with a rush unpre- 




































































by a capacity house which manifested no 
uncertain appreciation, on Oct. 4. Next 
day, Helen Stanley and Capt. Edmund 
Burke gave a joint song recital which 
aroused much interest in musical circles. 





Maier and Pattison Leave for Tour 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison left New 
York on Nov. 1 on their first long tour 
of the season. The opening appearance 
was in Duluth on Nov. 3. The schedule 
includes recitals in Virginia, Minn.; Mil- 











purchased a block of land on Buck Str: 
north of the auditorium. This purcha 
together with the land to be acqui 
under the will of the late J. P. Bass, \ 
eventually give the rn, a cons 
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Glo d Endl waukee, Chicago, Ripon, Wis.; Detroit, 
ad nag == mame gan oy — Peoria, Mansfield, Toledo, Dayton and Seadies 31 1 West 9th St., New York ae 
$n  #or WILLIAM OBAN HownLLs * : uasstw. panies Hamilton, Ohio; Des Moines and Joplin, n 1 
wort oy 0.8 —— es a Iu martial time, solemaly poocenes eas Iowa. In addition to their Chicago re- ae 
gees eet SSS SS =fp=h =: = cital they will play with the Chicago ALBERTO B Pe Joha 
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ig pcerny a “ = y ; == in an effort to reduce the running ex- laying Whethe 
ae SSF . me , ¢ penses of the school. Leyland Whipple | Matress P.O. Box th, J Interoreation— sled 
alas ———— declamate of the faculty has succeeded him as con- Ga’ feternte sikh on “the ‘prinelpies of “Meiste 
os Si ois ae = a SS SS5 EF 77 a+m, ductor of the orchestra. This leaves the mnt en 
Fad i= gd_ all the sum. mer Bon-vome, Gray and cold the changing sty = ee Os a Oe school with no instructor in music and -] PROG 
+ te és bs 4 = a Pe ¥ fo singing, and unless someone can be found | 
6 r ts Banas t ef =] : = to offer his services for the work, there R. 
mand . - ail - will be no coaching done in preparation 
C2 = —— 3 Fy = =a ; cS ; a : : for the junior exhibition or graduation, N seule 
wemnsrencems Brice 50 cents a ima . in which choruses and other musical i ; , 
Pern Werte cand Oy pewmtaninn ot Reapbiow wiPrite ce - Price 50 cents numbers have played a prominent part ALLEN & FABIANI Ss 
pte in the past. J.-L. B 54 W. 39 St., New York T 
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Friedman Returns for Tour 
THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. Ignaz Friedman, pianist, after playing 4, Met 
, , violinis 
BOSTON: 120 Boylston Street NEW YORK: 8 West 40th Street in South America during the summer, ten Si 
returned to the United States for his sec- TEAL CA v charact 
FETT} ond concert tour here on Oct. 28. were ar 
AY ALLADS His first concert was in Syracuse, N. by, dedi 
Y., on Nov. 8, after which he left on a v for the 
be ae _ Pf ig oe —_ Rap- short f 
ia ids an nn Arbor, Mich.; Pittsburgh; and Po 
12 Folk-Songs from Louisiana Chicago; Mt. bring: Ta.j Rock Island, B. Hadsell skill, h 
: Ill., and Springfield, Mo. He will return gracefu 
Texts and Music Collected by MINA MONROE to ew. Vark on Bes. 3, whee be wilt H A L L — 
Edited with the Collaboration of KURT SCHINDLER ppear at the Brooklyn Academy of Poem ] 
Baie se zocit vith hs OOTY | Teacher gt stoning, Piction ana | Sonate 
HE old Creole songs of Spanish and French origin which the Negroes P20DY- : arn i orn semeg ing to 
ce the neighborhood of New Orleans sang and still sing, have always pon of the i Aeolian Hall on Pupil of Teorehonk, debian’, Adams Concert 
borne an interesting character. Their antiquity, “color” and great beauty , ors © CC. v. Room 827, Carnegie Hall, New York City vealed 
have been a compelling attractive force. This book represents the songs colorful 
in their true and virgin state. Following the preface are historic notes. Bangor Festival Chorus Re-elects Ex- DR. ARTHUR D. . wale t 
Some of the songs have already been sung in concert by Merle Alcock. ecutive Palee 
BANGOR, ME., Nov. 7.—The following last Mis 
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officers of the Bangor Festival Chorus 
were re-elected. at the annual business 


meeting held in Andrews Music Hall on 
Oct. 21: Frank R. Atwood, president; 
Frederick G. Sargent, vice-president; 
Josephine Wiggin, secretary; Mrs. Rob- 


The Greatest Discovery in the History of String Instruments 


The VIRZI “Tone Producer” 


_ the Glow of Life to dies Violin 


KREISLER--BETTI--CASAL 
TIRINDELLI- MUS! 
SPALDING -HEIFETZ HIBAUL 


f Re, 


@ AndoMany Other of the Greatest 
RZ N ol 


J. & J. VIRZI BROS. 507 Fifth Avenue 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. 'Phone Wadsworth 9722 
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FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 


STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORE 
Tel. Circle 1232 
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BARITONE — Specialist in Song 


839 No. Dearborn Street - - - - ##CHICAGO 


Specialist in the Building of the Voice 
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Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
Artist Pupils appearing successfully in opera 
Member of the Bush Conservatory Master School. 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 
OPERA MUSICAL COMEDY DRAMA 
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Joxanna Gadski to 
Sing Wagner Roles 
With Chicago Opera 
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© Victor Georg 


Johanna Gadski, Wagnerian Soprano, Who 
Will Sing This Season with the Chicago 
Opera Association 


Johanna Gadski has been engaged by 
the Chicago Opera Association for six 
performances this season. Three ap- 
pearances will be made in New York, 
two in Chicago, and one in San Fran- 
cisco, according to this statement. 

The noted soprano will be assigned the 
role of Isolde, and probably other Wag- 
nerian characters. The association not 
having announced “Walkiire” for pro- 
duction, and the Chicago version having 
been in English, it is unlikely that Mme. 
Gadski will sing Briinnhilde this season. 
Whether she will participate in the sched- 
uled productions of “Tannhauser” and 
“Meistersinger” has not been announced. 





PROGRAM BY RUTH RAY 
REVEALS MATURING ART 





American Violinist Includes Suite by 
Leo Sowerby in Recital at 
Town Hall 


Fulfilling the promises of her former 
appearance in other seasons, Ruth Ray, 
violinist, gave a recital at Town Hall on 
Nov. 8, which indicated the ripening 
character of her work. Expectations 
were aroused by the Suite by Leo Sower- 
by, dedicated to Miss Ray, and presented 


for the first time in this city. In three 
short movements, Romance, Capricietto 
and Poem, Mr. Sowerby, with aesthetic 
skill, has fashioned a limpid work in 
graceful style. The second part is one 
of scintillant playfulness, while the 
Poem has profound charm. Handel’s 
Sonata in E provided a meditative open- 
ing to the program. The Wieniawski 
Concerto in D Minor, which followed, re- 
vealed Miss Ray’s playing in a more 
colorful and flashing moment. A final 
group to her program included Kramer’s 
lovely “Eklog,” Hegar’s Waltz in G, 
Palmgren - Powell’s “Maynight.” The 
last Miss Ray had to repeat. Her large 
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audience demanded from Miss Ray sev- 
eral encores, among which were Kreis- 


ler’s transcription of Cartier’s “La 
Chasse,” after the Wieniawski number, 
and Moszkowski’s ‘“Guitarre” and 


Grasse’s 
was at the piano and was called upon by 
Miss Ray to share the applause after the 


Suite. 
7. 2». @. 





Bigness of Elly Ney’s Art Manifested 
in Antroductory American Recitals 


SUUUANELNANNTENAETNAA EAA NANN TNA OULU 


(Portrait on Front eas 
MONG pianists new to America this 
season, Elly Ney has been the 


earliest to create a furore. Her first 
two recitals in New York established 
her as one of the outstanding figures 
of the year in music and served to lay 
the foundations for a large personal fol- 
lowing. Before returning to New York 
for a third recital she played in Chi- 
cago and subsequent engagements will 
bring her before the audiences of many 
of the larger American cities. 

For a number of years Americans re- 
turning from abroad had been telling 
their musical friends of the prowess of 
Mme. Ney in the cities of Continental 
Europe. She was frequently mentioned 
in reports of important overseas con- 
certs, and her first appearance in New 
York was preceded by the flutter which 
usually is attendant only upon the com- 
ing of some exceptional artist. Her suc- 
cess was an immediate one, and was re- 
inforced and supplemented by a second 
program in which different phases of her 
art were emphasized. Amazonian power, 
colossal technique and a flair for big 
climaxes were elements of her pianism 
which differentiated her at once from 
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TT WEEITEUTEEM 
the other women pianists who have come 
to America from Europe in recent years. 

Mme. Ney was born in Dusseldorf, 
Germany, Sept. 27, 1882, of Alsatian 
lineage. She studied at the Colonne Con- 
servatory under Isadore Seitz and K. 
Boéttcher, and later with Leschetizky and 
Sauer in Vienna. She won the Men- 
delssohn and Ibach prizes and came 
rapidly into prominence in Central 
Europe when she embarked upon a 
career as a concert artist. Her resi- 
dence at Bonn caused her to be identified 
with the city with which the name 
of Beethoven is linked imperishably. 
For her first American program, Mme. 
Ney chose an all-Beethoven program, 
and she has stated that she did so be- 
cause it is in the music of that master 
that she feels her playing most fully 
expresses her inmost feelings. 

Just before leaving Europe _ for 
America Mme. Ney played in the fare- 
well concert of Richard Strauss, and she 
is to be the piano soloist at one of the 
Strauss programs at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, playing that composer’s 
“Burleske.” In private liré she is the 
wife of Willy Van Hoogstraten, the 
Dutch conductor and violinist. 


“Waves at Play.” Walter Golde 





LONDON HAS NEW JOURNAL 


“Fanfare” Edited by Leigh Henry Added 
to Musical Periodicals 


The first issue of Fanfare, a new Eng- 


lish musical magazine, has been received 
and reveals a distinct personality both in 
its plan and contents. It is called “a 
musical causerie” and is edited by Leigh 
Henry, favorably known as a writer on 
musical subjects, composer and editor in 
London. Mr. Henry is a valued contribu- 
tor to The Chesterwn and other English 
periodicals. 

His Fanfare, which is published twice 
a month by the music publishing firm of 
Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd., in the British 
capital, contains in its first issue a very 
keen introductory article by the editor, 
entitled “En Fanfaron,” an article “On 
Flamenco Music” by Wyndham Tryon, 
poems by Richard Aldington and John 
Gould Fletcher, drawings of Karsavina 
and Arthur Bliss by C. Freegrove Winzer 
and F. Sancha respectively, an article on 
the Russian cabaret “The Bat” by M. 
Th. Lykiardopoulos and some Paris 
notes. A feature consists of two pages, 
reproducing in facsimile manuscripts of 
fanfares by Granville Bantock, Manuel 
de Falla, Erik Satie and Eugene Goos- 
sens. The Bantock and Goossens fan- 
fares are for four trumpets, the de Falla 
for two trumpets and tympani and the 
Satie for two trumpets. This will be a 
regular feature of the magazine, Mr. 
Henry having invited composers all over 
the world to contribute. These fanfares 
are being performed before the opening 
of the various orchestral programs that 
Mr. Goossens is giving in London this 
season. 





ARTISTS IN BALTIMORE 





Recital by Rosa Raisa and Rimini, and 


Meader—Scotti Opera Company 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 5.—The University 
Course, under the management of the 
William A. Albaugh Concert Bureau, was 
opened with the recital given by Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini in a joint pro- 
gram at the Lyric on Nov. 4, before a 
capacity house. 

Mme. Raisa was warmly acclaimed for 
her singing of operatic excerpts, Russian 
songs, and those of lighter moods from 
contemporary composers manifested the 
pleasure that was given through this art. 
Encore upon encore followed. The bari- 
tone too gave delight in his single num- 
bers and in the duets. The pianist 
seemed ill chosen for both artists showed 
the lack of a supporting background in 
the accompaniments. 

George Meader, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company tenor, made his local 
début at the Peabody Conservatory, 
where he gave a recital on the afternoon 
of Nov. 4 with Walter Golde at the piano. 
In his groups of German songs and other 
music by Horsman, Cecil Burleigh, R. 
C. Clarke, Dent Mowrey and Richard 
Hageman, Mr. Meader sang with genuine 
musical feeling. Numerous encores were 
demanded. 

“Tosca” was produced by the Scotti 
company on Oct. 3t, Alice Gentle, José 
Palet and Scotti appearing in the chief 
roles. The company was delayed on the 
wa, to Baltimore, and the opera began 
considerably behind scheduled time, but 
the performance was thoroughly ~* 
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John Meldrum to Make 
Concert Appearances 
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John Meldrum, Pianist 


John Meldrum, pianist, who has re- 
turned to New York, after fulfilling a 
number of early autumn engagements, 
will make a concert tour this season un- 
der the management of MHaensel & 
Jones. Mr. Meldrum’s work has dis- 
closed increasing virtuosity and com- 
mand of the subtler side of his art in 
recent seasons. 

An outstanding feature of the recent 
National American Music Festival at 
Buffalo was a recital given by Mr. Mel- 
drum in conjunction with Zetta Gray 
Whiston, violinist. The latter artist 
played the. “Etchings” of Spalding. 

Mr. Meldrum displayed an impressive 
sincerity, exceptionally varied tone color- 
ing and a notable command of dynamics 
in his playing of two pieces from a new 
suite, “New York Days and Nights” by 
Emerson Whithorne. These were de- 
scriptive and entitled “Chimes of Saint 
Patrick’s” and “Pell Street.” Excep- 
tional artistry was shown in MacDowell 
numbers,—three of the Sea Pieces and 
the “Concert Etude.” In addition com- 
positions by Clayton Johns, Deems Tay- 
lor and Andrew Haigh were presented. 

The next New York recital of Mr. Mel- 
drum will be given in Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 26. 





Make Chicago Début in 
“Rigoletto” 


Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone, who 
was first heard in America last season 
and is engaged for the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, will make his début in Chicago 
in “Rigoletto” on Nov. 21. 


Schwarz to 


will give FREE LECTURES in his STUDIOS the first Monday Evening of 
each month through the SEASON. A letter to E. Gellenbeck, Secy., Circle 


5420, will secure card of admission. 








205 WEST 57th STREET, 


false. 


NEW YORK CITY 


SUBJECT- -VOCAL ART. 


Mr. Whitney Tew practised the modern theory of cord-stretching, and laryngeal 
alteration in pitch changes throughout his career only to find its illogic, absurdity and 
ruinous effect upon the vocal mechanism. 

He now presents to TEACHERS, SINGERS (Professional and Amateur) the true 
METHOD—a knowledge of both the TRUE PRINCIPLE and the laryngoscopical 
theory—gives his lectures the authority of experience and study, of the true and the 


Schooled singers understand the science of vibrations and the art of breathing and 


pronouncing— in this joint activity phonation and diction are results, not primary 
forces—Nature’s TRUE METHOD equips EVERY PUPIL with three or more octaves 


of TONE—not the emasculated imitation or overtone which employs the sphenoidal fis- 


sure, 


as SOURCE VIBRATOR and RESONATOR—But REAL PRIMARY TONE 


BEAUTIFUL in QUALITY, POWERFUL, FLEXIBLE and withal NATURAL ARTIC- 


ULATION. 
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Pupils of Leschetizky Invited to 
Subscribe to Proposed Memorial 
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IENNA, Oct. 14.—An appeal to 

the former pupils of Leschetizky 
who are now in America to con- 
tribute funds for the appropriate 
burial of the remains of the great teacher 
and the erection of a monument in his 
honor, has been made here by Mme. 
Therese Leschetizky, his daughter by his 


second wife, Annette Essipoff, herself a 
celebrated pianist. 

Mme. Leschetizky has just arrived in 
this city with her husband, M. Woskres- 
sevsky, having secured a special permit 
from the Bolshevik government, to leave 
the Petrograd Conservatory, where for 
eighteen years she has had charge of the 
vocal department. Her sole purpose in 
coming to Austria is to get possession 
of her father’s remains and to deposit 
them in consecrated ground. When the 
famous pedagogue died at his son’s home 
in Dresden in 1915, his body was cre- 
mated, and the urn containing the ashes 


is at present kept in the hall of the Les- 
chetizky villa in Ischl, so well known to 
the many American pupils of the master 
for whom it was a Mecca each summer. 
Mme. Leschetizky has petitioned the Bur- 
gomaster at Vienna for a grave of honor, 
and it is expected that a grant will be 
made without question. 

In asking the American pupils for aid, 
Mme. Leschetizky has made special ap- 
peal to those who regularly attended the 
fortnightly classes on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the home of the pianist on Carl 
Ludwigstrasse. There, with the mas- 
ter at one piano, pupils at another, many 
delightful musical evenings were held. 

As the American pupils of the master 
are counted by the thousands, Mme. Les- 
chetizky asks them all to contribute but 
a single dollar apiece, so that a fitting 
memorial may be erected in her father’s 
honor. Donations may be sent to Bote 
& Bock, music publishers, Leipziger- 
strasse 37, Berlin, Germany. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





SCHOLA CANTORUM PLANS 


Musical Illustrations Will Be Featured 
at This Winter’s Lectures 


The Advisory Council of the Schola 
Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, 
has announced a series of six lecture- 
musicales similar to those which it hes 
given for the past two seasons. Com- 
posers, singers and instrumental solo- 
ists will be presented on Nov. 23, Dec. 8, 
Jan. 3, Feb. 2 and Feb. 16 at the homes 
of Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. William 
Woodward, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
Mrs. Willard Straight and Mrs. Harold 
I. Pratt. Mr. Schindler will give a pub- 
lic lecture at Town Hall on Jan. 17. 
The course will be opened by Walter 
Damrosch with a piano lecture-recital on 
Wagner’s “Mastersingers.” H. A. Frick- 








JAMES STANLEY 


BASSO 
**An American Kipling Song Singer’ 


RecrraA.—OratTor1o—FESTIVAL 
Address: c/o “MUSICAL AMERICA,” 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


er, conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, will speak on the choral mu- 
sic of Great Britain and Canada, with 
illustrations by a choir selected from the 
membership of the Schola. 

Vincent d’Indy, who is director of the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris, will give a 
conférence in French which he himself 
will illustrate at the piano, with Odette 
LeFontenay, soprano, to aid him by 
singing a group of his songs. J. Fred 
Wolle, director of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, will speak on Bach’s organ music 
and will illustrate his lecture with or- 
gan numbers. Justine Ward will speak 
on the musical training of children, and 
she will illustrate her talk with chil- 
dren’s chorales, which will be followed 
by a group of ballads sung by Campbell 
McInnes, baritone. Mr. Schindler’s lec- 
ture will deal with the Spanish and 
Italian contribution to modern music. 
Members of the Advisory Council are 
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Henri LAY 


HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus 1405 


Howard Brockway, F. H. B. Byrne, John 
Alden Carpenter, Canon Wilfred Doug- 
las, Rubin Goldmark, Wilfried Klamroth, 
Leopold Stokowski, Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Herbert Witherspoon, with 
Alice Preston as chairman. 





Announce Dates for Dupré-Courboin 
Recitals at Wanamaker Stores 


Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Paris, who will appear in 
a series of recitals with Charles M. Cour- 
boin at the Wanamaker stores in New 
York and Philadelphia, will make his 
first American appearance in New York 
on the evening of Nov. 18, when he will 
inaugurate the new concert organ in the 


Auditorium before an audience composed 
of organists and invited guests. His 
next appearance will be on the afternoon 
of Nov. 25. Thereafter M. Dupré will 
alternate with Mr. Courboin in New 
York and at the world’s largest organ 
in the Wanamaker Grand Court, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Courboin’s first New York 
appearance will be on the evening of 
Nov. 22, also before organists and invited 
guests. Admission to the public con- 
certs will be by complimentary ticket, 
obtainable in person or by mail from 
the John Wanamaker Concert Bureau, 
New York or Philadelphia. M. Dupré’s 
other New York recitals will be on the 
afternoons of Nov. 30 and Dec. 5, 9, 12 
and 16. Mr. Courboin will play on the 
afternoons of Nov. 28, Dec. 2, 7 and 14. 
In Philadelphia, M. Dupré’s concerts will 
be on the evenings of Nov. 23 and Dec. 
1 and 8, and Mr. Courboin’s on the eve- 
nings of Nov. 11, 17 and 28. 





A Correction 


Owing to an error in the engraving 
department, a photograph of H. Puddi- 
combe, founder and director of the Cana- 
dian Conservatory was published in the 
Fall Issue, Oct. 22, as that of F. D. 
Burpee, president of the Rotary Club. 
Mr. Burpee was described as Mr. Puddi- 
combe. 





Flammer Returns from Business T, , 


Harold Flammer, president of Har. 
Flammer, Inc., New York music pi 
lishers, and treasurer of the Music Pu 
lishers’ Association of the United Stat. 
has returned to New York from a th 
months’ trip through thirty States a 
Canada. Covering more than 14,0 
miles, he visited eighty-two cities. 
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ERIKA MORINI’S ART SHOWS RICHER HUES 


its desire for more, long after the last 
printed item. This was. demonstrated 
at her latest recital, the second of the 
present season, for she gave a benefit 
program soon after her return to 
America a few weeks ago. There is an 
undeniable magic in the little lady’s bow. 

The good qualities she displayed in her 
work early in the year were again mani- 
fested last week, and on many she laid 
double emphasis. There is a rich, abun- 
dant promise in everything she does, and 





Young Violinist Returns to 
Vin New Triumph in 
Carnegie Hall 


olin recital, Erika Morini, Carnegie 
wail, Nov, 2, evening. Emanuel Balaban, 
‘ mpanist. The program: Concerto in 
inor, Viotti; Sonata in G@ Minor (for 
io im alone), Bach; (a) “Hindoo Chant,” 
R sky-Korsakoff; (b) Canzonetta, God- 
“. (e) “Guitarre,’ Moskowski; Ballade 
ane Polonaise, Vieuxtemps. 


Already she has curbed some of the 


Er.ka Morini has grown considerably ome 
nce she astonished her first New York exuberance without sacrificing the 
audicnce about nine months ago; grown witchery of her lively outlook. The re- 
not (2 inches, but in art. Her violin is straint is expressed in a finer felicity 
alre: dy sufficiently powerful to draw a of expression, in a greater care; but now 
vrea. audience to Carnegie Hall, and to and again she will fiddle a merry dance, 


keep that audience vigorously expressing ripping excitedly at amazing chords, led 
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The PULGAR TRIO 


ANNA PULGAR, Pianist SARA PULGAR, Violinist EVA PULGAR, ’Cellist 
(Paris Conservatoire) 
Announces the opening of their new studios for the teaching of 
PIANO—VIOLIN—’CELLO 
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she is striding blithely to its fulfillment. . 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


on by her own dexterity and the impulse 
to give youth its fling. After all, there 
is time for the rest, and it is happy sport 
to go skyrocketing to dizzy heights with 
arpeggios and harmonics. 

The exceptional technical development 
of the young player still wrings a gasp, 
even from the listener hardened to 
prodigies. The precision of fingering is 
remarkable; intricate double-stopped 
passages and. formidable chords are 
tossed off with certainty. Harmonics 
ring their flute tones with the clarity of 
a note drawn from an open string. The 
tone generally is more even, richly 
colored, deeply mellow at times; some- 
thing to hold, for all that now and then 
it lacks a little in variety. There are 
moments when the excellence is the ex- 
cellence of mechanics only. 

The Viotti Concerto was a fine per- 
formance. It took a few measures for 
the player to warm to her task. The 
Adagio was given with a sense of its 
beauties. The Agitato assai sparkled. 
There was a notable clarity in the Bach, 
the difficult Fuga being negotiated with 
remarkable ease, with a fine balance of 
the parts. Altogether an admirable per- 
formance. Into the popular group Miss 
Morini put not a little individual charm, 
and capped it with an extra Kreisler bit 
in the Viennese manner. The Vieux- 
temps Polonaise was admirably done. 
Mr. Balaban, as accompanist, assisted 
the heroine of the recital with musicianly 
skill. r G BR. 


CLEMENT THRILLS HEARERS 
AT SECOND N. Y. RECITAL 








Enthusiastic Scene as French Tenor 
Sings More Songs and Operatic 
Arias in Aeolian Hall 


Edmond Clément, tenor, gave a sup- 
plementary recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 1, with Maurice La- 
Farge at the piano, before a crowded 
auditorium with several hundred persons 
on the stage. Mr. Clément strengthened 
the impression made at his appearance 
the previous week, that he is one of the 
greatest living song interpreters. He 
possesses an elegance on the platform 
that belongs to a by-gone era and his 
work has a sharp focus that is unsur- 
passed by any singer of the present time. 

His first group, save for the well- 
known aria from Lully’s “Amadis” was 
not of great interest, but with “Ah, 
Fuyez” from “Manon,” which began the 
second group, the artist roused the audi- 
ence to a point of high-pitched enthus- 
iasm so that at the end of the group, 
bedlam broke loose and Mr. Clément had 
to add three encores. One of these, “Les 
Fontaines de Caraway,” was an impecca- 
ble piece of singing of a kind to make 
the heart glad. 

The final group of “Vieilles Chansons” 
was given almost in the manner of a 
diseur and was_ wholly delightful. 
Throughout the program, persons in the 
audience called to the artist for the en- 
cores they wanted, and Mr. Clément 
laughingly responded, establishing 
thereby an agreeably intimate atmos- 
phere. Some of the added numbers 
were “Le Réve” from “Manon,” the Ber- 
ceuse from “Jocelyn” and of course the 
Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

J. A. H. 


Bos Brings Novelties for Nellie and 
Sara Kouns 





Coenraad v. Bos, who accompanied 
Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, at their 
last New York recital last April, 
searched high and low in Europe this 
summer for new pieces to add to their 
répertoire. As a result, more than twen- 
ty duets new to this country will be fea- 
tured on their recital programs this sea- 
son. 


Zimbalist Featuring Schelling Concerto 


Efrem Zimbalist is featuring on all his 
programs this season Ernest Schelling’s 
Concerto, originally scored for violin and 
orchestra but arranged by the composer 
for violin and piano. The work was 
originally played by Fritz Kreisler and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1917 and 
bears a dedication to Mr. Kreisler. Mr. 
Zimbalist has already played the work 
at his Boston and New York recitals. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorovgh Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST.,N. Y. 

















Louis Kazze to Make New York Début 


A New York recital is to be given by 
Louis Kazze, pianist, during November. 
Mr. Kazze plans hereafter to divide his 
teaching and concert activities between 
Philadelphia and New York instead of 
restricting them to Philadelphia. Among 
his recent appearances have been a re- 
cital at the Lyric Theater in Allentown, 
Pa., on Oct. 19; a recital at Witherspoon 
Hall in Philadelphia on Oct. 26, and as 
soloist for the Dramus Club in New York 
on Oct. 30. During the winter Mr. 
Kazze will give four lecture-recitals in 
New York under the auspices of the In- 
tercollegiate Students of Russia. 








At the 1921 
BUFFALO FESTIVAL 


RUTH 
KEMPER 


is praised by all critics 





Miss Ruth Kemper, violinist, gave a 
finished performance. Miss Kemper is 
a talented young artist who plays with 
authority and intelligence. Her tone has 
body and good quality and she is techni- 
cally well equipped. Her praiseworthy 
work was rewarded by appreciative ap- 
plause.—E. D. in Buffalo News. 


Miss Ruth Kemper won much applause 
with her fine, full tone and her excellent 
interpretations.—Buffalo Times. 


The third member of the trio, Ruth 
Kemper, was heard in numbers by Cad- 
man, Stoessel, Kramer, Grasse, Duke, 
Burleigh, a Hindoo Song by herself, and 
Miniature, by her accompanist, Francis 
Moore. Her full, firm tone and her 
musical treatment of the various num- 
bers won much favor with the audience, 
and an encore was insistently called for 
and granted.—Mary M. Howard in Buf- 
falo Express, Oct. 7, 1921. 
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sYDIA LYNDGREN 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager. GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate. 101 Park Avenue, New York City — 


DRAMATIC 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. She has 
a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovely 


SOPRANO 


quality and range, which she directs with an intelli- 


gence possessed by few.”—DV orcester, Mass.,Telegram 
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Dissolving Scene Amazes Pavlowa Audience 
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Hippodrome production in the British 
metropolis, so de Lipsky has provided a 
topic for New York. 


Wizardry in Lights and Colors 


The new art demands the closest an- 
alysis of color in relation to light. In its 
possibilities it suggests the revolutionary. 
When the curtain rises on the stage set 
for “Dionysus,” towering cliffs crowd 
around the level space of the floor. It is 
a mountain gorge, with sheer, precipitous 
sides, giant basaltic rocks with flutings 
like organ-pipes closing in on the priest- 
esses who come to pay homage to the 
image of the god, Dionysus. The picture 
is bathed in light of a ruby hue. It is 
the hour of sunset. 

Pavlowa as the High Priestess per- 
forms her oblations, aided by her attend- 
ants. Finally she is left alone, and cast- 
ing off her veils, she moves through the 
paces of a wild dance. She is in love with 
the god, worshiping his image, and every 
gesture makes this clear. The story is 
told in pantomime of sheer beauty; told 
with every motion of Pavlowa’s wonder- 
ful hands. She tires in the abandon of 
the dance and droops before the statue. 
There is a flash of fire and the god comes 
to life in the likeness of Laurent Novi- 
koff. The lights change to the soft-tinted 
blue of a stage night and the rocky walls 
of the gorge disappear. In their place 
the foliage of willows droops and there 
is the sheen of moonlight on a wide lake. 
There has been no resetting of canvas, no 
swift change of back-cloth. It is all done 
by the response of pigments to the light, 
and the scene that appeared so grim and 
crowded is now smiling and spacious, ro- 
mantic with a sylvan beauty. The god is 
dancing with the Priestess, as shepherd 
might dance with Attic maid, and the 
scene becomes peopled with bacchanalian 
revelers. Then the lovers find themselves 
alone. The Priestess sinks exhausted at 
the edge of the lake, and Dionysus van- 
ishes. With the suddenness of his going, 
moonlight and lake are blotted out, the 
walls of the gorge frown once more upon 
the dreaming Priestess, and the attend- 
ants of the god return to find their mis- 
tress sleeping. It is only when Pavlowa 
comes smiling before the lowered curtain 
that one realizes the fullness of her own 
triumph in the ballet that provided such 
an opportunity for the young artist who 
steps forward to kiss her hand and to 
bow to the clamorous enthusiasm of the 
audience. 


New Inspiration for the Composer 


In London, Samoiloff has also taken a 
rocky gorge as his basic scene. This he 
transforms into a desert picture, with 
palms and a Hindu temple. The object, 
as in “Dionysus,” is apparently to con- 
trast an open scene with a crowded set- 
ting and thus exploit the fullest possibili- 
ties of the “miracle” as it is so far under- 
stood. It is all so new, however, that con- 
templation of the ultimate possibilities 
brings many ideas to the lay mind. What 
innumerable visions then are beckoning 
the artists who are scientifically explor- 
ing the invention! Here is new inspira- 
tion for the composer of fantastic or fairy 
opera. What palaces of Aladdin can be 
conjured up by the mere throwing over 
of the switch of de Lipsky’s magic lamps! 
Wagner measured his scenic dreams to 
certain cumbersome devices that seemed 
too modern for the theater of his day, but 
here is a new power presented; the power 
to transform a whole elaborate set, and 
costumes, too, in a space of time that 
may be limited to one bar of music. The 
producers of revue and those who preside 
over the stage spectacular for the spec- 
tacle’s sake will quickly appraise the 
value of: the innovation and adapt it to 
their needs, but as hand-maiden to the 
art beautiful, the de Lipsky lights can 
shed their translating radiance beyond 
the ballet. There dawns a new era for 
the stage of fancy and of fairy vision. 

Not only for its scenic wonder-making 
was “Dionysus” the chief of Pavlowa’s 
novelties. The Tcherepnin music for the 
ballet was of more than usual interest, 
fitly evoking the tonal atmosvhere for the 
art of the dancer. Other new works pre- 
sented during the first week included 
“Fairy Tales,” “The Fauns,” and a Rus- 
sian Dance. The last was reviewed in 





Anna Pavlowa, in “The California Poppy,” 
One of Her Highly Successful Divertisse- 
ments 


detail on the occasion of its premiére in 
Quebec, when Pavlowa opened her North 
American tour. With its striking post- 
impressionist set, for which the brushes 
of Soudeikine ran riot; with its bizarre 
costumes, and with Pavlowa as its central 
figure, a coquettish, merry peasant, it 
was as successful in New York as in the 
old Canadian city. 


Other Novelties Presented 


The season at the Manhattan opened 
with “Chopiniana,” long a favorite with 
the admirers of Pavlowa. Next, on the 
initial program, came the first novelty, 
“Fairy Tales,” danced to familiar music 
by Tchaikovsky. Here again, Soudeikine, 
whose services seem to be enlisted by 
every ballet of prominence, came very 
much into the scheme of things. Not so 
exuberant as his set for the Russian 
dance, his décor for “Fairy Tales” was 
nevertheless characteristic; an effect of 
much beauty achieved by a bold use of 
strongly contrasted color. The ballet is 
of the conventional type, with much use 
of toe and pirouette, its people costumed 
after the manner of characters from oft- 
read fairy tales. With Pavlowa as its 
shining star it proved to be an entertain- 
ing production. 

Least of the novelties was “The 
Fauns,” presented for the first time on 
Tuesday night’s program. It brought 
forward some interesting music by Ilia 
Satz, and a beautiful setting of tall trees 
against a red-hued sky, but in action it is 
merely episodic. Fauns gamboled with- 
out much choreographic method, and one 
particular faun, impersonated with re- 
markable effect by Mr. Nelle, displayed 
some persistence in his pursuit of a beau- 
tiful nymph known to spectators as Pav- 
lowa. In addition to “Chopiniana,” 
“Amarilla” was revived during the week, 
being presented at the different perform- 
ances. “Snowflakes” and the first act of 
“Coppelia” were also given. Ivan Clus- 
tine, balletmaster, arranged the details 
of the new works and consequently shared 
in the honors. 


Novikoff Aids Pavlowa 


Pavlowa did not spare herself during 
the week. She made light of appearing 
in two ballets and then participating in 
the divertissements, always coming for- 
ward twice in the final section of the pro- 
gram. And with what grace and skill 
she danced! More beautiful than ever 
she seemed as the Priestess, loveliness 
itself as the hunted nymonh, the soul of 
Colombine in “Fairy Tales.’”’” No more 
can be said of her than has been said a 
thousand times: She is still the magic 
Pavlowa. Her “Swan,” her “California 
Poppy,” her “Dragon Fly,” were rare 
items in the minor lists of the week. With 
exquisite grace she again stepped the 
paces of the Pavlowa Gavotte. Her part- 
ner, Novikoff, wrought a triumph of his 
own. He is a magnificent, effortless 
dancer, with a repose that sometimes 
seems to fringe on languor. There is 
classic majesty in his “Bow and Arrow” 
dance. <A curbed strength is in every 


movement he makes as the Spearman. 
At all times he was worthy of his asso- 
ciation with Pavlowa. Together they 
presented, one night, an exciting Baccha- 
nale to Glazounoff music. Muriel Stuart, 
like her principal, more beautiful than 
ever, with technique finely developed, 
with charm and grace ever dominant, was 
the central figure of many scenes. Her 
minuet with Mr. Warzinski was exquisite. 
Hilda Butsova was another of the stars. 
In “Fairy Tales” she came into her own, 
and her grace and buoyancy won her the 
cheers of more than one audience. Mr. 
Warzinski was constantly in demand, and 
he fulfilled his many offices with the skill 
and poise of an accomplished dancer. Mr. 
Pianowski was again associated with Miss 
Butsova in divertissements. Mr. Kara- 
vaieff, who figured in the Russian scene, 
amazed with his agility in the peasant 
steps. Practically all the members of the 
clever company had their moments in the 
ballets and in set dances. One group 
danced admirably to the Second Rhapsody 
of Liszt. Other favored divertissements 
were the Dutch Dance by Miss Bartlett 
and Mr. Warzinski and the Polish Dance 
by several members of the company. 
Theodore Stier conducted the orchestra 
throughout the week. P. U, B. 





NewStars in the 
Chicagoans’ Forces 
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marked by the appearance of Lucien 
Muratore and Marguerite D’Alvarez in 
“Samson et Dalila.” On Wednesday 
evening Edith Mason will make her 
début in “Butterfly.” Mary Garden, the 
“diva-directa,” as she has requested to 
be called, will sing for the first time on 
Thursday evening in the title réle of 
“Monna Vanna.” She will have the sup- 
port of Muratore, Georges Baklanoff and 
Edward Lankow. The Saturday after- 
noon performance will be devoted to 
“Aida,” with Rosa Raisa in her familiar 
part. Eleanor Reynolds will be heard 
for the first time in this production. 


Garden to Sing on “Pop” Nights 


The Saturday night performance, 
given at popular prices, will present a 
cast headed by Miss Garden in “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” The Pavley 
and Oukrainsky ballet will make their 
first appearance of the season on this 
occasion. The “cut rate” performances 
have frequently been a source of heart- 
burning to singers who believe that their 
dignity has been impaired by such ap- 
pearances, and Miss Garden decided to 
solve the difficulty by singing one of her 
favorite réles on the first popular night. 

The opening week will give Chicago- 
ans an opportunity to hear several of 
the newcomers to the opera. Tino Pat- 
tiera, noted tenor, will be heard in sup- 
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MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


Capacity: Gold Room 550. 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the Season. Special rates to artists. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


port of Cavalieri in “Tosca,” and Ja 
Wolf, bass, will appear in “Samso 
Dalila.” 

Among the most recent arrival. \. 
Serge Prokofieff, Russian pianist 4 
composer, whose opera, “The Love of 
Three Oranges,” is to be given this a. 
son after many postponements in ; 
vious years. That this work presents 
ficulties of an unparalleled order ma: 
surmised from the fact that Mary \ 
den has ordered a great number of .. 
hearsals. Contrary to previous repo ‘s 
the opera will be given in French. 

An unofficial! declaration gives the « te 
for the premiére of “The Love of T) <¢¢ 
Oranges” as Nov. 28. Gabriel Groy »z 
who composed the ballet “La Fét 4 
Robinson,” which will be given its w: | 
premiére by Pavley and Oukrainsky, a; 
arrived to direct the rehearsals. |; 
Grovlez was formerly conductor at j¢ 
National Opera in Paris. E. | 





Thelma Given, who spent the sum: er 
at Provincetown, Mass., in rest «nd 
recreation and in preparing her ; 
grams for her engagements this sea: \n, 
has returned to New York. Among er 
most important appearance will be er 
annual violin recital at Carnegie H |], 
New York, on Dec. 12. 
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Ov. 56 was a “Sinfonietta” in four 
movements for great orchestra, Op. 6 
, violin sonata. Then followed two 
operas, “The Ring of Polycrates,” a 
chaiming and buoyant opera buffa, and 
“Vjolanta,” a renaissance tragedy of 
highstrung passions and flowing mel- 
odies. The latter opera was produced in 
Vierna and Munich in 1916 with the 
oreatest success. The next works are: 
“4 Song Cycle,” Op. 9; a D Major String 
Sextet, Op. 10, and the poetic incidental 
: to “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
written in capricious chamber music 
style, admirably illustrating Shakes- 
peare’s gay comedy, Op. 11. Then fol- 
lowed his most ambitious opus (No. 12), 
“The Dead City,” which opera scored 
sensational successes in Vienna, Ham- 
bure and elsewhere, and which we will 
have the opportunity of judging at the 
Metropolitan on Saturday, Nov. 12, 
at the first matinée of the new opera 
season. Young Korngold accepted a po- 
sition as conductor at the Opera House 
in Hamburg in 1919; his skill, tempera- 
ment and artistic taste were generally 
admired there. The young man is a 
finished pianist at the same time. 

It cannot be the object of these lines 
to give a musical appreciation of “The 
Dead City.” MusicaAL AMERICA’S critic 
will give his opinion about this work. I 
wish only to state here that Erich Korn- 
gold is generally acclaimed in Europe 
as a melodist of the first order. And 
now let me tell something about the 
libretto of the work which is looked for- 
ward to with great expectations. 


“The Dead City” 


The text by Paul Schott, one of 
the younger members of the well-known 
music publishing firm of B. Schott’s 
Séhne in Mainz, Germany, is based on a 
famous romance of the great Belgian 
author Georges Rodenbach. This writer, 
hailed after his death as a genius, was 
little appreciated during his life. He 
died after a sudden illness before he 
could see his ascending fame. Roden- 
bach, a dreamer and idealist, had but 
little chance beside the other great writ- 
ers, his compatriots, like Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren and Lemonnier. 

Rodenbach’s widow confided to an old 
friend of her late husband, the Viennese 
playwright, Siegfried Trebitsch, the 
drama “Le Mirage,” written after the 
romance “Bruges la Morte.” Trebitsch 
translated it into German and the ef- 
fective drama made a great impression 
at the Lessing Theater in Berlin. When 
young Korngold once asked Trebitsch for 
an effective opera libretto, he was recom- 
mended Rodenbach’s drama. Erich read 
it in one night and was so impressed 
by the fantastic story, that he immedi- 
ately decided to set it to music. He him- 
self worked out an opera scenario in 
the same night, which, however, was 
radically changed later, when Paul 
Schott, his collaborator, had the happy 
idea that the entire fantastic action 
should be changed from reality into a 
vision, 

It is Bruges, the “Dead City,” which is 
the center of interest in Rodenbach’s ro- 
mance and drama, and a good deal of the 
“wer eta was taken over into the opera 
libretto. 


mus 


A Play of Visions 


_ Bruges, the city of past grandeur and 
Iveliness, is doubly the “dead city” for 
Paul, the hero of the drama. His beloved 
wife died and his whole life was devoted 
from then on to the cult of his dead loved 
one. The room where she died contained 
all the relics of the unique woman, all the 
memories of better, happier days, pic- 
tures, flowers, gowns, her lute, and fore- 
most of all, a strand of her wonderful 
golden hair. There he lives his dreamy 
life. which knows nothing of the present 
anc of the future. 

Something unheard of must have hap- 
bened, this is what old Brigitta, the faith- 
| servant, relates to Paul’s friend 


Korngold's Genius Flowers 
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Frank. Her master appeared so changed 
the day before and he had even said: 
“The dead have arisen.” And then Paul 
tells his friend everything. He had seen 
on the previous day on the street a woman 
who was the true image of his beloved 
dead one. The same figure, the same fea- 
tures, the same smile, the same golden 
tresses and even the same voice. He in- 
vited her to come and see him and she 
consented. Notwithstanding the friend’s 
warning, Paul receives Marietta, the fa- 
mous dancer, who shows herself to be a 
very capricious and conceited being. But 
he sees only his unforgettable Marie in 
her. He drapes his-dead wife’s shawl 
around the dancer’s shoulders and she 
sings an old, sad song to the lute. Then 
her duty calls her to a rehearsal of the 
ballet of Meyerbeer’s “Robert the Devil.” 
The spoiled girl feels, moreover, hurt in 
her feelings, as Paul only raves about his 
dead one. Still, in the last moment the 
alluring woman’s influence unnerves him; 
in the very moment that he falls victim to 
her attractions, she suddenly leaves him. 

And then the fantastic visions set in 
one after another. He dreams first of 
his wife, who steps out of the picture 
frame and addresses him. Suddenly the 
situation changes; where he had just 
seen Marie there stands now Marietta in 
a fantastic costume, dancing a sensuous 
dance. And then, as it happens in 
dreams, another change; he suddenly 
sees himself in a dreary autumn night 
looking up longingly at Marietta’s win- 
dow. He sees a long procession of 
Beguines (members of the association 
of women founded about the year 1170 by 
Lambert le Begue, a priest of Liége, who, 
without taking the monastic vows, de- 
voted themselves to a life of religion), 
and faithful old Brigitta is among them. 

Abruptly the scene changes to a noc- 
turne of quite a different aspect. The 
merry crowd of the stage people appears, 
dancers, a pierrot, a noble count, the 
stage manager and Marietta, arm in arm 
with Gaston, the idolized dancer. They 
drink, they sing, they indulge in the 
wildest orgies and finally they improvise 
a rehearsal of the ballet of “Robert the 
Devil.” All at once Paul finds himself 
alone with Marietta, whose witchery he 
at first repels. But his resistance is soon 
broken. He knows now that the dead 
are gone, and that life belongs to the 
living. Marietta will be with him on the 
following day. 


The Dream Dissipated 


Then we see Bruges on the day of the 
big Procession. The cortége passes by in 
the gorgeous pomp of the Catholic 
Church. The background of the room be- 
comes transparent and the Procession 
files past in a spiritlike manner as 
if behind veils. And then the fierce strug- 
gle between the living and the dead one 
commences. Marietta becomes a fury; 
the more Paul hesitates the more she in- 
sists on her triumph. But when she 
finally desecrates his sa: ‘uary by tak- 
ing Marie’s golden tresses out of the 
crystal box, winding them around her 
neck, the dead one becomes victorious. 
a strangles Marietta with the violated 
relic. 

And then he awakes from the ghastly 
dream. Brigitta announces his lady vis- 
itor, who had come back for her parasol 
and the roses she had left there. When 
the fair dancer asks Paul whether she 
should stay or leave, and he contemp- 
tuously remains silent, she scornfully 
smiles and disappears. “I shall never 
see her again,” Paul tells faithful Frank, 
“a dream has dissipated my dreams.” 
He is resolved to leave Bruges, the deal 
city, and the exclusive cult of the dead 
one. He is going to start a new life. 


Korngold’s opera offers the singers 
and the stage management most difficult 
problems. The vision must impress us as 
such, and no realistic or even theatrical 
tone must interfere with the action of 
the dream. Paul and Marietta and all 
the others must sing and act and dance, 
but their eyes must be fixed and their 
movements somewhat  phantom-like. 
Paul’s participation in the vision must 
be partly active and partly passive. 
When the Beguines look from their 
windows on the night scene of 


Dead City 


orgy, they must not show the slightest 
spark of interest. They stand like 
statues. There are many other such dif- 
ficult problems to solve in this opera, but 
these few indications will suffice to show 
that the experienced staff of our Grand 
Opera House seldom was confronted with 
a more complicated and ambitious task. 
I, for one, am sure that Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza will present us with one of the 
masterpieces of his valiant administra- 
tion. 





ALFREDO OSWALD GIVES 
RECITAL IN TOWN HALL 





Program Played by Brazilian Pianist Is 
Off Beaten Track and of 
Exemplary Length 


Alfredo Oswald, who came to the 
northern half of America a year ago as 
a representative of the musical culture 
of Brazil, where his father, Enrique Os- 
wald, occupies an honored position in 
the music world both as pedagogue and 
as composer, was heard in recital at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Oct. 31. 

Mr. Oswald had arranged a program 
somewhat off the beaten track and of ex- 
emplary length. An unfamiliar Allegro 
by Della Ciaia was a happy choice as an 
opening number and the musicians in 
the audience welcomed also the Italian 
Concerto of Bach and the too rarely 
played Sonatine by Ravel. Unfort- 
unately, the pianist did not reveal a 
very keen sense of characteristic style. 
He played with reassuring ease and his 
finger technique had the virtue of speed 
with clearness, but it bore the ear-marks 
of a school of piano playing on Plaidy, 
et al., and technique was developed with 
little or no relation to tone and touch. 
Each number was presented as some- 
thing to be gone through with as ex- 
peditiously as possible, with the result 


that everything on the _ program, 
whether Bach, Schumann or Ravel, 
sounded much like everything else, 


whether Ravel, Bach or Schumann. Such 
matter-of-fact treatment does not accord 
well with the spirit of any of these 
composers. The Schumann Romance 
was hard in tone, hard and unyield- 
ing in melodic line. Mendelssohn’s 
Charakterstiick on the other’ hand, 
served well to display the pianist’s fleet- 
ness of finger. Two effective compo- 
sitions by the elder Oswald were given 


in presumably authoritative manner. 
H. J. 


MOZART SOCIETY GIVES 
INAUGURAL MUSICALE 








Marguerita Sylva, Campbell and Spross 
Appear in Effective Program 
at Morning Recital 


Marguerita Sylva, soprano; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, pianist, were the artists at the 
first morning musicale of the season held 
at the Hotel Astor by the New York 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president. Following introductions of 
the artists by Mrs. McConnell, a diversi- 
fied program of comprehensive quality 
was presented. Mme. Sylvia, whose stage 
presence and delightful singing gained 
her the warm approval of the large audi- 
ence, gave colorful interpretations of two 
varied groups. The first included 
“Souffrance,” by Fontenaille; a charm- 
ing Spanish folk-song, “Nana,” sung with 
sympathy, and numbers by Koechlin, 
Laparra and Cox. Of her second group, 
the most successful numbers’ were 
Kramer’s “Faltering Dusk” and Gaul’s 
“Night Wind,” to which were added 
Rachmaninoft’s “In the Silent Night” and 
“Bonjour, Ma Belle,” by Behrend. A 
recitative and aria from Handel’s 
“Xerxes” furnished Mr. Campbell occa- 
sion to display a rich tenor voice, and he 
added a group of works by Rogers, 
O’Hara and Easthope Martin. Mr. 
Spross displayed his skill as a pianist in 
a Chopin Scherzo, and a second group, 
including works of Sinding, Rachmaninoff 
and Dohnanyi. Corinne Wolersen was 
accompanied in Mme. Sylva’s numbers. 


JOHN CORIGLIANO PLAYS 
TASTEFULLY IN RECITAL 





Violinist, Supported by String Quintet, 
Employs Sympathetic Tone in 
Mozart Concerto 


John Corigliano, violinist, in his New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 6, 
manifested taste and a considerable tech- 
nique, though in some respects his work 
is still immature. He played resource- 
fully and fluently the Mozart Concerto 
in E Flat with a string quintet organized 
by Gino Nastrucci, concertmaster of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and inter- 
preted the suave theme of the Adagio 
with decided charm. Mr. Corigliano’s 
work was inspired by temperament and 
his style proved free and ready, but he 
was not always certain in his production 
in the higher positions. In the “Non 
pit Mesta,” Kreisler’s adaptation of a 
Paganini Study, with which the program 
concluded, the long passage in harmonics 
was rather labored. 

The young violinist has developed a 
delicate and sympathetic tone—an asset 
which he employed with advantage in 
the Mozart work, in the second move- 
ment of Burleigh’s Concerto No. 1, Op. 
25, and in Dirk Foch’s Romance and the 
Kreisler transcription of Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” Bur- 
meister’s adaptation of the “Butterfly 
Study” of Chopin was very gracefully 
played, and had to be repeated. A large 
audience gave Mr. Corigliano a demon- 
strative reception, recalling him many 
times. Francis Moore was an able ac- 
companist. P. J. N. 


PHYLLIDA ASHLEY GIVES 
GOOD SECOND RECITAL 








Débutante of Last Season Sets Herself 
Exacting Task and Plays’ with 
Intelligence and Musical Feeling 


On her reappearance at Aeolian Hall 
last week Phyllida Ashley, pianist, re- 
newed the good impression she made at 
the time of her début recital a year ago. 
She set herself a somewhat exacting task 
on this occasion by following up the 
Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor with the “Waldstein” Sonata of 
Beethoven and Schumann’s Symphonic 
Studies, without pausing for a rest and 
by providing for only one break in the 
program—before the second group of six 
numbers, beginning with the Chopin 
Fantasy, Op. 49, and ending with the 
Liszt Rhapsody, No. 10—but she suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in carrying the pro- 
gram through to the end with unflagging 
energy. 

Miss Ashley has imagination and an 
essentially musical nature, and, in- 
cidentally, she has well-trained fingers. 
There was clarity of design in her play- 
ing of the “Waldstein” Sonata and in 
the Schumann work she showed an in- 
telligent grasp of the contrasting char- 
acter of the variations. She seeks 
earnestly to create mood, though in this 
she is hampered as yet by an inadequate 
command of legato and a tendency to 
indulge in disturbing liberties of rhythm, 
the logic of which is not apparent. Also, 
when she rids herself of a habit of at- 
tacking from too far from the keyboard 
it will make for cleaner chord playing. 
But Miss Ashley is one of the most 
talented of the younger pianists heard 
yet this season and her further develop- 
ment will be watched with interest. 





Damrosch Opens Brooklyn Series 


As the first program of its series at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Nov. 5, 
the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, gave a program includ- 
ing Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony, 
Andante with Variation from Beethoven’s 
String Quartet and Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody. Hulda Lashanska, as soloist, 
presented an aria from “Hamlet” by 
Faccio and later, Lia’s Air from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” of Debussy. A. K. 





Bertram N. Haigh and Ralph Brown, 
French horns, will present a program 
with the Mohawk Indian Os-ke-non-ton 
in Winsted, Conn., on Dec. 2, and in 
Peterboro, N. H., on Jan. 6. 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 





“A voice of range, extraordinary flexibility and accuracy. 


Unique among coloraturas.”—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“High tones of great purity and beauty.” 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“Exquisite beauty of voice—Musical feeling.” 
—Washington Times, April 7, 1921. 
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A Piano The “Progressive Series 
Course En- Junior Course, Sections 
dorsed by a One and Two,” each in a 
Sovereign separate cover (St. 
State Louis: Art Publication 

Society) present’ the 


first and second semesters of the piano 
pupil’s study year in a perfection of de- 
tail and logical, sequential development 
difficult to improve upon. Some time ago 
a critic of standing declared that this 
Junior Course of piano study was “the 
supreme triumph of the age in the art 
of turning children into musicians.” 
Frankly, this seemed exaggerated praise 
when we read it. But a personal examina- 
tion shows us that the critic’s conclu- 
sion is no more than an actual statement 
of fact. 

The point is that the Progressive 
Series Junior Course combines the best 
teaching principles of all systems, while 
it avoids curbing the individuality of 
teacher and pupil by the imposition of 
hard and fast rules. Then, again, every 
pupil learns to know the why and where- 
fore of whatever he does. Explanations 
are made in a straight-from-the-shoulder 
manner, so that ideas are grasped with- 
out difficulty, and appreciation and in- 
terpretation are developed in an intelli- 
gent, musical way. Section One con- 
tains nine lessons, and carries the student 
from the beginning: Keyboard, Musical 
alphabet to Tone Characteristics, Dotted 
Notes, Time-Values, et al. in the ninth 
lesson. * Specially edited exercises, stud- 
ies and composition numbers issued by 
the Art Publication Society supplement 
this theoretical instruction, and enable 
the pupil to make a direct keyboard ap- 
plication of what he had learned theo- 
retically. Recitation questions follow 
each lesson, the children writing the an- 
swers. The act of writing aids in the 
assimilation of the information, and the 
fact that the child is graded on each 
lesson makes his work seem tangible to 
him. And parents have visible proof of 
progress. 

After each of these books of nine les- 
sons has been absorbed, the pupil must 
pass a written examination. A certifi- 
cate rewards his passing the test, an- 
other incentive to effort. Leading con- 
servatories, such as the Sternberg and 
Kroeger Schools of Music, the Cincin- 
nati and Wisconsin Conservatories, and 
many others, have introduced the Pro- 
gressive Series into their curriculum. 
The fact that only piano teachers who 
pass rigid theoretical and practical ex- 
aminations in music under the society’s 
examining board are allowed to teach its 
course, has led high schools all over the 
country to allow school credits toward 
graduation to pupils studying the Pro- 
gressive Series. And the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, in view 
of the authoritative standing of the Pro- 
gressive Series’ text material, has 
authorized the granting of school credits 
to all Louisiana high school pupils study- 
ing the Progressive Series under duly 
certified teachers. Full credit for work 
done is thus allowed a pupil when he 
moves from one city to another, or 
changes teachers. 

A piano course such as this, which 
places music on a basis of equality with 
the other subjects of the public and high 
school curriculum—with reading, writ- 
ing, history, grammar, arithmetic, etc.— 
cannot be praised too highly. If, owing 
to sheer value—text-book value—it has 
compelled recognition to the extent of 
receiving school credits to count toward 
graduation, it has taken, perhaps, the 
greatest step in advance made as yet to- 
ward a goal much to be desired—the uni- 
fication and regularization of piano teach- 
ing and piano study in the United States. 
This achievement alone entitles it to the 
widest encouragement, and will be sure 
to lead to its general adoption. It points 
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the way to the time coming when teach- 
ers of music will be duly and regularly 
certified as to teaching knowledge and 
ability, and when the use of the Pro- 
gressive Course may represent the ideal 
of standardization progress for every 
piano student. 


* * + 
The Trill “Preparatory Trill Stud- 
As Taught ies” (G. Schirmer) for 
by Sevcik the violin, by no less an 


authority than Otakar 
Sevcik, one of the greatest of modern 
violin masters, is complete in two 
parts in “Schirmer’s Library” and leaves 
the violin students no legitimate excuse 
for not being able to produce a clear 
and ringing trill, if 
studied in accord- 
ance with the in- 
structions given. 
The first book con- 
tains exercises in 
the first position; 
the exercises in the 
second book run 
from the _ second 
position to the 
sixth. 

Louis Sveéenski 
has’ edited’ the 
work with meti- 
culous care, and is 
authority for the 
statement that it 
should be given to 
students as soon as 
they are ready to begin the study of the 
first book of Kayser’s Op. 20. Beauti- 
fully printed, the “Preparatory Trill Ex- 
ercises” are presented in a trilingual edi- 
tion: English, French and Spanish. 

* * + 





Otakar Sevcik 


Modern **260 Studies on Register 
Trumpet and Tonality for the 
Studies for Modern Trumpet and 
Register and Cornet” (Oliver Ditson 
Tonality Co.) by Francis Mason 


Findlay, teacher of these 
instruments at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, is one of those spe- 
cial works which, because of their com- 
parative rarity, are a Godsend to the 
instrumentalists for whom they are writ- 
ten. The book presents a sympathetic 
series of exercises to cover the entire 
compass of the modern trumpet and 
cornet ad piston, especially as regards 
the upper register, and the extension 
thereof. As tonality studies the exer- 
cises also give command of remote and 
little-used keys. The modern composer 
expects both high and low tones from 
the trumpet player. Saint-Saéns, for in- 
stance, in his Septet for five strings, 
piano and trumpet, makes the trumpet 
ascend to E Flat, actual pitch, and de- 
scend to the E Flat three octaves below. 
The average player, who has as a rule 
little preparation for the task set in 
modern orchestral scores, will find that 
these studies by Mr. Findlay give him 
exactly the training he desires, and while 
adding to his control of the high reg- 
ister will also tend to equalize his en- 


tire range. 
* * &* 


Two Moods “Aspiration,” by Ralph 
Voiced in Cox, and Arthur Foote’s 
Contrasting “Ships That Pass in the 
Song Night” (Arthur r. 


Schmidt Co.) are two 
contrasting moods, reflecting in song, for 
all that each song-poem uses the analogy 
of the ship to convey its thought, ideas 
entirely divergent. Mr. Cox’s “Aspira- 
tion,” its dramatic melody broadening 
out into a large climax of effect, sings 
the courage fulfilled of Bertye Y. Wil- 
liams’ verse; Arthur Foote’s quieter 
Longfellow setting is no less effective on 
a lyrically expressive scale. The first 
song is published for high and low voices, 
the second for medium range. 
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MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


has been singing on her Concert Tour—Fall 1921— 


DON’T COME IN, SIR, PLEASE 


by A. Walter Kramer 
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A “Song A. Walter Kramer’s 
Without “Song Without Words” 


Words” in the 
Literal Sense 
of the Term 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) is 
literally and actually a 
melody without a verbal 
soul—which by no means 
implies that it has no tonal one. The 
singer is at liberty to vocalize the entire 
voice-part on “Ah,” or modify the vowel 
at will, and in the case of the song in 
point, where an expressively varied mel- 
ody-line is supported by counter-mel- 
odies and arpeggio progressions of rich 
effect in the accompaniment, we have an 
eloquent argument for the pure melody 
with an arbitrary syllable vocalization 
for convenience of projection merely. A 
song so warmly and colorfully inflected, 
however, so varied in mood, tells a story, 
cannot help telling one—the one contrib- 
uted by the responsive imagination of 
the auditor—and proves its purely mu- 
sical values by that very fact. The 
song is for a high voice, preferably a 
pure lyric soprano. 

* * * 

“Where Nile Waters 
Flow” and “Pictures in 
the Fire’ (London: W. 
Paxton & Co., Ltd.), 
by Paul André and Boris 
Levenson respectively, are attractive to 
the ear and excellent in their minor way. 
In Paul André’s five Egyptian impres- 
sions, intended for players: of average 
ability, the local musical color is not 
quite as red as the sailboat’s sail on 
the cover. The “Sunset Call to Prayer” 
is a nice bit of piano cantillation; but 
“The Feast of Ramadan” would be quite 
as convincing if named “The Circassian 
Patrol,” and “Moonlight at Luxon” 
known as “Moonlight on the Riviera.” 
The Oriental note is engaging, and all 
the numbers are pleasing to the ear; yet 
Orientally speaking, they are all pseudo- 
morphs. 

This, however, while it may cause 
musicologists to shake their heads, will 
only commend them the more to the aver- 
age pianist, who prefers the musk of 
melody to the bitter aloes of actual East- 
ern music. “Pictures by the Fire” are 
six easy and very melodious miniatures 
for pianists in Grade II. 

x * * 


Richard Hammond’s 
“Beware of Love,” 
“Sweet, Be Not Proud 
of Those Two Eyes,” 
and “To the Western 
Wind” (Composers’ Mu- 
sic Corporation) are three additions to 
the interesting second group of his 
Elizabethan song-settings, various ones 
of which have already been considered 
in these columns. These three songs 
make no pretense to a dramatism which 
is not theirs by right. Their music, like 
the one anonymous and the two Herrick 
poems, which have inspired it, has that 
tenderness aud engaging melancholy 
which is inherent in all that is purely 
lyric, concerned with the emotions within 
the soul. And it is this unforced, direct 
melodic appeal which rings true that 
recreates in the music of Mr. Hammond’s 
songs the spirit of Elizabethan song, and 
makes us feel that the poets could not 
have asked for a truer or more sincere 
expression of their thought. 


Piano Impres- 
sions, Egyp- 
tian and 


English 


Three Eliza- 
bethan Love 
Songs Set by 
Richard 


Hammond 


* * * 
Two New “Mem’ries Divine” and 
Songs from “Love Smiled” (Méri- 
Montgomery, toire Musique Maison), 
Alabama by John Proctor Mills, 


an Alabama singer and 
composer, are unpretentiously melodic 
and singable in the better ballad style. 
“Love Smiled” is quite directly pleasing 
and melodic, and we must quarrel with 
the line by “Anthony Rud, Poet-Novel- 
ist of Chicago,” above its title on the 
cover: “The charm of this song is as 
beautiful and illusive as an etching by 
Maupassant.” Why not a short story 
by Chopin, or a statue by D’Annunzio? 


* = * 
A Standard “The Standard Catholic 
Catholic Hymnal” (McLaughlin 
Hymnal & Reilly Co.), compiled, 


edited and revised by 
James A. Reilly, A.M., is a very fine 
and complete book of its kind for gen- 
eral Roman Catholic use, duly author- 
ized by the Nihil obstat of Patrick J. 
Waters, the Censor Librorum, and the 
permission to print of the late William, 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, where it is published. The volume, 
inclusive of the Tantum Ergos, Ad Pro- 
cessionums, Salutaris, and Veni Crea- 






ee 


tors toward its end, swith Latin 
counts one-hundred and seventy pag. 
admirably arranged and musically ; 
esting devotional songs. and hym: 
part provided with piano accom 
ments, in part for a cappella sin 
His Eminence Cardinal O’Conne]] i. 
dentally gave the compiler special] ,. 
mission to include his own “Hymn t. :h, 
Holy Name” in the collection. j 
serious and musically worthy cont) }). 
tion to the literature of Catholic hy yp. 
ology, Mr. Reilly’s hymnal deserves th, 
highest praise, and should find — iq, 
popularity. ovlagcice 


Arthur Bliss’ “Madam Noy” (Lon. 9»: 


“Madam J. & W. Chester, / 4.) 
Noy” and written by Arthur | jis. 
Her Bone in 1918, though publi he, 


only recently, is a ong 
for soprano and six instruments— ute 
clarinet, bassoon, harp, viola and } ass. 
(there is also an addition for voice 4p) 
piano) and one which, for all it is ; 
earlier work. js 
highly credi* ble 
to the comp ser 
A startling ex. 
ample of cubistic 
black and white 
decorates the 
cover, but should 
not frighten off 
the singer; fo, 
the song is decid- 
edly effect ive 
and dramatic, 
and the composer 
has without loss 
of musical dis- 
tinction give: 
pungency to E. 
H. W. M.’s eris- 
ly poem of old 
Madam Noy and the bone which she 
grubs up in the sands of Perranporth 
in order to use it for the purposes of 
black magic. The song does not betray 
a labored or conscious modernism, quite 
the contrary. The “low, mocking laugh- 
ter” of the bone, with which the ballad 
ends, as well as its sighs and groans fron 
the cupboard—which compel the old war- 
lock to release it—are most convincing, 
and the whole thing has atmosphere ani 
consistency. It is worth any serious 
singer’s while to acquire the song. 

* * *x 
Nursery Songs “Four Nursery Songs” 
from the Hub (C. W. Thompson & 

Co.) by Rena Barry 
Skerritt, who has written both words 
and music, should please the “good little 
boys and girls” for whom they are in- 
tended. They are written in the simple, 
melodious style of the well-known Car 
Reinecke children’s songs, a very 000 
style indeed; and the last song with its 
mock tragic tone and the clever program- 
matic snip of “The First Hair-Cut” | 
especially attractive. 


.& 





Arthur Bliss 


* * * 
A Monograph “Fingered Octaves” (6. 
on a Difficult Schirmer), by Anton 


and Neglected Witek, which deals 
Form of Violin with a “neglected chap- 
Technique ter in violin technique, 
is complete in two parts 
under one cover in the “Scholastic 
Series.” In his preface the author shows 
that fingered octaves are in general not 
cultivated more successfully for certain 
quite obvious reasons; that they are en- 
tirely practicable if properly studied; 
and that their general neglect represents 
in the main, a dodging of unfamiliar di'- 
ficulties. The neglected stretch which 
underlies all fingered octave difficulties 
is logically exploited in a series of exer 
cises, most of them intentionally writte? 


in flat keys, since these include the low § 


est and hence the most difficult stops 0” 
every string; and in Part Two, “Pract 
cal Application,” are presented in a num- 
ber of octave passages taken from com- 
positions by Beethoven, Brahms, Bruc!, 
Dvorak, Ernst, Goldmark, Joachim, Lau), 
Paganini, Raff, Saint-Saéns, Spohr, «n¢ 
numerous other composers. 

The violinist is also encouraged 
make his own contribution by colleciiné 
manuscript material, unpublished works; 
transcriptions and so forth. “Fingere¢ 
Octaves” must be regarded as a valu 
study of a feature of violin techn)" 
only too little cultivated, and one w! 
musical and practical possibilities 
greater than would at first angers. ; 
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~ CHICAGO OPERA TO GIVE NATIVE WORKS 





Ms. McCormick Announces 
Plan to Advance Cause 


of American Music 


HIcAGO, Nov. 7.— Two American 
as sung by American casts will be 
pr’ iuced each season by the Chicago 
Opera Association, according to an an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Harold F. McCor- 
mick, read at a meeting of the Opera in 
Our Language Foundation last week. 
Mrs. McCormick indicated that German 
operas scheduled for this season will be 
sung in English. 

The meeting was attended by a large 
yumber of musicians interested in the 
advancement of American music. Mrs. 
Archibald Freer, chairman of the organi- 
zation, read the statement of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick. She explained that the project 
contemplated the encouragement of 
American composers to write operas, and 
that at least two, and possibly more, 
would be given by the Chicago Opera 
every season after the present one. 

The attitude of Mary Garden regard- 
ing American operas has been outspoken. 


HOOUAUEELUSOUEDOTONOOOEO TEAL Lengeneneagenyeneasiee 


ope 





AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 


Ine. 


FRANKLIN ROBINSON 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
A society for the training of 
American orchestral players and 
conductors. 

American Orchestral Society, 


Dirk Foch, Musical 
training for 


The 
Incorporated, 
Director, announces 
students of orchestral instruments, 
during its second season, 1921-1922. 
Trials for places in both Junior 
and Senior Training Orchestras are 
now being held. Students desiring 
to register for places are requested 
to communicate immediately with 
Miss Jean Earl Moehle, Executive 
Secretary, 541 Madison Avenue, 
New York; Plaza 8343. 


A fee of $1 per season is the stu- 
dent’s only financial obligation for 
membership in the orchestra. 
Students of orchestral conducting 

are asked to communicate with the E 
Executive Secretary and an = 
appointment will be arranged for - 
an interview with the Musical : 
Director. 


Hee er uene ren nenneeneNt TELE 


“T have spent much time in reading 


works submitted by American com- 
posers,” she said, “but never have I! 


found one satisfactory. The scores have 
frequently been good, but the librettos 
are terrible. None of them could have 


been successfully produced.” Miss 
Garden did not attend the meeting. 
Arthur Nevin, composer, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Herbert Gould, Chicago singer, 
and Ella Spravka Oumiroff, pianist, ad- 
dressed the Foundation on the possibility 
of presenting worthy translations of for- 
eign operatic works. E. R. 





SUNDAY CONCERTS BRING 





Gabrilowitsch, Mischa Violin, Mme. 


Louise Homer and Cora Chase 
Furnish Programs 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—The arduous duties 
of a conductor seem in no way to detract 
from Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s mastery as a 
pianist, and in a recital at the Playhouse 
on Oct. 30 he proved again his wizardry. 
His playing is a combination in an un- 
usual degree of intellect and virtuosity. 
There are pianistic marvels who tear to 
tatters even the simplest works, and who 
recognize no restraint in the display of 
their high gifts. Gabrilowitsch is not of 
these. A fine sense of proportion domi- 
nates his work and tempers his interpre- 
tations. This was well evidenced in the 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 10, No. 3, which 
was played simply and effectively, with 
a maximum of melodic effect and a mini- 
mum of effort. The Schumann G Minor 
Sonata was endowed with spirit and 
warmth and the Liszt Etude in F Minor 
showed no diminution of virtuosity. The 
player’s own Caprice Burlesque was a 
striking number—a shimmering piece of 
music given with a wealth of ex- 
pression. 

The first appearance of Mischa Violin 
at the Blackstone the same afternoon 
acquainted Chicagoans with another vio- 
linist. Technical mastery of this instru- 
ment is no unusual thing among present- 
day musicians, but Mr. Vidlin adds to 
this a beauty of tonal effect and genuine 
feeling that entitle him to rank among 
the best fiddlers of the day. The Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Concerto, two Romances 
by Beethoven and the Ballade et Polon- 
aise by Vieuxtemps afforded ample op- 
portunity to display his gifts. Joseph 
Adler proved an able accompanist. 

Louise Homer and Cora Chase were 
greeted by a crowded house when they 
appeared in recital Sunday afternoon in 
Orchestra Hall. Mme. Homer was in 
splendid voice, her tones approaching 
their old-time brilliancy, and she was 
obliged to sing many extra numbers to 
satisfy the insistence of her auditors. 
Her voice was caressingly tender in such 
songs as Sidney Homer’s “Sheep and 
Lambs,” fiery and brilliant in Masse’s 
“Parmi les lianes,” and richly colored in 
Handel’s “He Shall Feed His Flock.” 

Cora Chase was a surprise, as few in 
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‘*‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
ean sing combined in one.”"—Olin Downes in 
Boston Poet, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 





VARIETY FOR CHICAGOANS 


the audience were prepared for the fresh- 
ness of her coloratura work. She had to 
add extra numbers after each of her 
groups. She won her audience at once 
with the beauty of her tones. For en- 
core numbers, she sang “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air,” and several Negro 
songs in lighter style. Eleanor Scheib 
accompanied effectively. E. R. 





Arthur Kraft and Mary Welch Take 
Leading Roles in Society Operetta 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 7.—Arthur Krafi, 
tenor, and Mary Welch, contralto, were 
markedly successful in “Pompadour,” a 
one-act operetta, produced at Aryan 
Grotto, under the auspices of the Service 
Club on Nov. 2 and 3. The score was 
written by P. Darlington DeCoster, and 
gave the singers opportunity for effec- 
tive work. Mr. Kraft also took a lead- 
ing role in “Nadine,” a musical travesty, 
that preceded the operetta. The per- 
formance was a notable society event, 
with many of the season’s débutantes in 
supporting roles and in the chorus. 


CZERWONKY AND SPRAVKA 
HEARD IN CHICAGO RECITAL ° 





Violinist Displays Unusual Excellence— 
Pianist Wins High Favor as 
Assisting Artist 

CuicaGo, Nov. 7.—Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, presented an imposing program 
at a recital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 30 
before a capacity audience. He is a mu- 
sician of unusual ability, who plays with 
vigorous style and individuality. The 


’ Brahms Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 


100, was given with Mme. Ella Spravka 
as assisting artist. There was thorough 
understanding on the part of both 


players, and a performance that matched 
the dignity of the composition. 

Mr. Czerwonky injected much spirit 
and animation into the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Op. 64. There was a cameo- 
like nicety in his work, with fine tonal 
effects and shadings. Two of his own 
compositions followed — “Love Dream” 
and “Episode,” fanciful in idea and of 
light fabric. They were played nimbly 
and effectively to insistent applause. 

The “Faust” Fantasie of Wieniawski 
did much to emphasize the violinist’s 
powers. Marion Lychenheim provided 
able accompaniments. Mr. Czerwonky 
and Mme. Spravka are members of the 
faculty of Bush Conservatory. 

E. R. 
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After Their Greatest Success in 
Brussels 
From the Telegraph, October 22d, 1921, London: 


“Not since they were here last year have we heard such music- 
. . . . . - 99 
making as this glorious combination of players gave us last night. 
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DANIEL WOLF GIVES 
EXCELLENT RECITAL 


Piano recital, Daniel Wolf, Town Hall, 
Nov. 1, afternoon. The program: Fan- 
tasie, Op. 49; Etudes in F Minor, G Sharp 
Minor, B Minor, C Minor; Nocturne in 
F Sharp, Minor and Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor, Chopin; Concert in F Minor, 
Lisct; “In the Temple of Memphis” from 
Egyptian Suite, Cyril Scott; Nocturne, 

eg; “Poissons d’Or,” Debussy; Sonata 
in F Sharp Minor, Daniel Wolf. 


Mr. Wolf who was heard last season 
in Aeolian Hall and who has played at 
the Stadium and in concert with Frieda 
Hempel, is a young artist who is showing 
steady improvement. His work still lacks 
a sense of proportion but this like other 
defects is certain to be corrected by riper 
experience. It took him some time to 
work into his program and the Chopin 
Fantasie, save for some exceedingly 
clever pedalling, was not particularly 
impressive. The group of Chopin Etudes 
was good in the main. The first one was 
played too fast, as it usually is, and lost 
some of its charm thereby. The second 
was a marvel of clarity in its difficult 
passages in thirds, and the B Minor a 
really fine piece of playing, winning the 
artist a deserved storm of applause. 
The remainder of the group was excel- 
lent. Liszt’s Etude showed the pianist’s 
facility in lightning runs. In Cyril 
Scott’s “In the Temple of Memphis,” Mr. 
Wolf achieved an exceedingly good piece 
of interpretation and quite sounded the 
mood of the number. His own Sonata 
which closed the program, while not 
strictly speaking, in Sonata form, is a 
fine composition showing not only de- 
cided talent for composition but a clear 
understanding of harmony and how to 
write for the piano. The number was 
well received and Mr. Wolf was recalled 
three or four times, giving two more 
of his own compositions as ee 

J. A. H. 


LILLIAN GUSTAFSON SINGS 


With Kurt Schindler at Piano, Soprano 
Presents Unusual Works 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano, with Kurt 
Schindler at the piano, was presented 
in recital at the Town Hall on Nov. 1 
The program was unusual. Four songs 
by Sibelius, to poems by J. L. Runeberg, 
were presented for the first time outside 
of Scandinavia. Other works, by French, 
Spanish and English composers, were 
delightfully unhackneyed. William Kroll 
played the violin obbligato to a Mozart 
aria. 

Miss Gustafson’s voice is engagingly 
clear, and dependable in matters of in- 
tonation. Lacking in some degree bril- 
liancy and finish of method, the singer’s 
excellent equipment was _ nevertheless 
well employed in the interpretation of 
Debussy’s “Paysage Sentimental”; a 
number from an unfinished opera of 
Granados, “Maria del Carmen”; songs 
by Selim Palmgren, and an anonymous 
Andalusian bolero, “Little Love-Bird,” 
all presented for the first time in New 
York. 

The new Sibelius songs are from Op. 
20 of that composer’s works, and are en- 
titled “The Morning,” “Northern Swans” 
and “The Bird-Catcher.” Of these, the 
second in particular was of an enchant- 
ing and serene beauty. 

R. M. K. 


Grand Opera Choral Club to Be Or- 
ganized by Milton Aborn 


A grand opera choral club is to be 
immediately formed under the direction 
of Milton Aborn, impresario and director 
of the Aborn School. Membership in 
the organization is open to anyone who 
has a voice that will qualify. Two eve- 
nings a week will be devoted to a study 
of the choral portions of various operas, 
in the foreign languages of the original 
libretti. There will be no charge for 





instruction, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by Mr. Aborn. It is 
proposed to assign réles in productions 
to the most able singers 





Gdal Saleski, Russian 
’Cellist, to Play Here 
After European Success 


HUAUIUUALECQQ0C0UNEE00GNNOEEEULA EDMAN TESTA ETT 
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Gdal Saleski, "Cellist 


Gdal Saleski, Russian ’cellist, lately ar- 
rived in the United States, after suc- 
cessful appearances as concert artist, 


and as soloist with noted orchestra ,, 
the Scandinavian countries, Russia .), 
Germany. 

Mr. Saleski is a pupil of Jules Kk 
of Leipsic and of Leopold Auer. © 
the latter he studied chamber pn 
work. He is a graduate of the P. 
grad Conservatory, and has made 
appearances in Europe with Josef 
mann, Heifetz, Adamo Didur and 
noted composer, Alexander Glazou 
Mr. Saleski will be heard in conce) 
the United States this season 
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HUBERMAN PLAYS AGAI!\ 


Second Recital of Violinist Deepens |*,. 
vorable Impression Made at Deb: 


Bronislaw Huberman’s second  <ey 
York recital, given the afternoon of °! oy. 
3, in the Town Hall, confirmed an. jy 
certain respects deepened the very f: 
able impression made by this viol jis; 
in his earlier program. His techn , 
was equally sure and his style had : 
same vigor and poise, but his 
seemed warmer and of generally b: 
quality. His program included 
Brahms G Major Sonata, Op. 78, in w 
he was ably seconded by Paul Frenk at 
the piano; the Bach G Minor Sonata, ‘ 
violin alone; the thrice-familiar Men: °|s. 
sohn Concerto, Beethoven’s Romanz.: ip 
G, Wagner’s “Albumblatt” and tw 
the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dan es, 
Mr. Huberman’s grasp of the mu 
values of this material was as eviden' as 
his mastery of the technique of his in- 
strument. ¥ 
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Kriens Plays on $20,000 Strad 


Though Christiaan Kriens is the )os- 
sessor of a Gagliano violin, he did not 
use this instrument at his recent Aeolian 
Hall recital. Instead, he played a 
$20.000 Stradivarius which belong 
Carl Fischer, music publisher. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Gtudio: 502 W.118th St., N.Y. Oathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Browm Lygrie Diction 
Cerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Exnun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 
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MUSICIANS’ 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Studio 915 Carnegie Wall Circle 2634 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Halli—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
permeate foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branuches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 














Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice--Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1850 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West Bnd Avenue . New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Defects of tone production eradicated 

Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th Bt., 

"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York. 
Tel. 8628 Rhinelander 








and 
N. Y. 








Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 


257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 


Schuyler 5910 











Btudio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Btudio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


CONDUCTOR —004GH— 
John Warren Erb (CR EAN 
fel. Columbus 2297 











Address: 87 West 72nd Street. New York 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


penenare of — «4. 
6560 West 67th S . Columbus 1405 
F ae Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 











Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON : - . * . 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford. Mass 





MASS. 











Ernest Kingswell-Smith Fianist | 


Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 








Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


DIRECTORY 


NicCall Lanham — gf f Singing 


Scudder School, New Y 
Chevy Chase School, B Menon D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 


Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message”’ 
Recitals and Concerts 
Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., 





Address: | a 2 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 








Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


INSTRUCTION OBOE 


Albert Marsh 


342 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’ 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 
Maud Morgan harp Solcist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 





IN 











Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York City 


Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER THRM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 
Meszo Contralto, formerly Me litan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Gol. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Adele Luis Rankin &7T!c—Ce!oratura 


Soprano 
eer ew Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1428 Broadway. New York ’Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence. 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studic 144 East 62nd St, New York 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


























Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


st 


Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 84th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





N. 6 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
483 West Bnd 
Telephone Sobevier , 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—! 


Charles Tamme 


Teacher of Singin 
264 West 93rd St., New 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Cirele 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translatio® 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 8t. sna) sare New Yerk 
Near 178th Street hone 8688 Wadswort? 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concert* 
870 Central Park “— New York 
auntie 136. 7 7 eee only. 
TEACHER OF BRIN ING 











ork 











Telephone: 





Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Sing«r 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 

675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 3223 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American Schoo! \'! 
pera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemp’ 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New Y 
M Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 16% West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing — 
Voice Production without Interfererc 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Producti 
Studio: 388 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—OColumbus. 5217 


Studio: 
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Frederick Gunster as 
Cartoonist Occupies 
Leisure from Singing 











Frederick Gunster, As He Sees Himself 


The late Enrico Caruso is said to have 
taken more pleasure when told that his 
cartoons and drawings were admirable 
than from the most flattering comment 
on his voice. Muratore, too, is active 
with pen and brush, and finds artistic 
relaxation in it. So the gift is probably 
not uncommon among tenors. But among 
American tenors, not of the operatic va- 
riety, Frederick Gunster is the first, in 
whom the double gift has been discov- 
ered, in late years at any rate. 

Mr. Gunster spends much of his spare 
time in making cartoons. In the accom- 
panying one he has dashed off an impres- 
sion of himself that reveals without 
question the fact that he has a sense of 
humor. He has made many cartoons of 
his colleagues in the concert field. 


VISITING ARTISTS 
IMPRESS ST. LOUIS 


Opera and Ballad Music in 
Eventful Week—Symphony 
Rehearsals Begin 


St. Louis, Nov. 7.—Elizabeth Cueny’s 
People’s Concert Course, on Oct. 29, at 
the Odeon, was auspiciously opened by 
the excellent singing of Frances Alda, 
who aroused the large audience to en- 
thusiasm at her recital, with Gutia 
Casini, the young ’cellist. Perhaps the 


most appreciated number was César 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus,’’ which Mme. 
Alda sang, Casini playing the obbligato. 
She appeared also in a group by the old 
masters, another in French, and a third 
in English. Casini’s chief success was 
in his own arrangement for ’cello of the 
“Gypsy Airs” by Sarasate. He was 
warmly received. Both artists had to 
give encores. Theodore Flint was ac- 
companist, and also played a group of 
solos admirably. 

Mme. Louise Homer was the second 
visiting artist on Arthur J. Gaines’ Con- 
cert Course, and her recital on Nov. 3, 
at the Odeon, was decidedly successful. 
In unusually fine voice, she gave a pro- 
gram which included works from Bach, 
Handel and Beethoven, an excerpt from 
the oratorio “St. Paul,” various songs 
and operatic arias, and several of her 
husband’s popular works. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto; Vera Bar- 
stow, violinist, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
appeared at Moolah Temple before a 
packed house on Oct. 29 in a recital 
tendered by the Silverstone Music Com- 
pany. The program, which was much 
enjoyed, included ensemble music with a 
reproducing instrument. 

tudolph Ganz returned to the city last 
Sunday and immediately commenced re- 











Kazz 


Pianist 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Address c/o Musical America 


hearsals for the coming symphony sea- 
son. He will appear here as soloist with 
the orchestra, also in Kansas City and 
several other places on the spring tour. 
This city will also hear him in recital, 
one of only two or three that he will 
give this season. H. W. C. 


SCOTTI PAYS FIRST 
VISIT TO TORONTO 


Baritone Heartily Welcomed 
as “Scarpia”—Five Operas 
in Three Days 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 5.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company paid its first visit 
to Toronto last week. Puccini’s “Tosca” 
was produced on Oct. 25, the cast in- 


cluding Alice Gentle in the title réle; 
José Palet as Mario Cavaradossi; An- 
tonio Scotti as Scarpia; Louis D’Angelo 
as Angelotti, and Paolo Ananian as the 
Sacristan. Signor Scotti on this, his 
first appearance in Toronto, was warmly 
welcomed. Alice Gentle, who also ap- 
peared here for the first time, shared in 
the honors. 

Puccini’s “Bohéme” was presented at 
the matinée on Oct. 26, when Queena 
Mario as Mimi and Joseph Hislop as 
Rodolfo, both newcomers here, were 
freely applauded. Anna Roselle ap- 
peared as Musetta, Mario Laurenti as 
Marcello, Louis D’Angelo as Schaunard, 
and Giovanni Martini as _ Colline. 
Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” pre- 
sented in the evening, introduced a new 
cast of singers including Ricardo Strac- 
ciari, who delighted the audience as 
Figaro, and Angeles Ottein as Rosina. 

“L’Oracolo” and “La Navarraise” were 
the operas on Oct. 27, Signor Scotti ap- 
pearing in the réle of Chim Fang, Anna 
Roselle as Ah Yoe; Giovanni Martini as 
Win She; Louis D’Angelo as Hoo Tsin, 
and José Palet as Win San Luy. The 
company appeared under the local man- 
agement of Evelyn Boyce of Montreal. 

J. Campbell- McInnes is giving a 
series of recitals this season at Jenkins’ 
Art Galleries. He has named them 
“Tuesday Nine o’Clock’s.” In the first 
of these, on Oct. 25, the period from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries was 
illustrated. He pleased the audience 
with his interpretation of early English 








songs. He was ably assisted by Leo 
Smith, ’cello, and Richard Tattersall, 
piano. W.d. B. 





BOSTON HAILS NEW 
SOPRANO IN OPERA 


Clara Shear in Title Réle of 
“Lakmé” — Destinn and 
Lashanska in Recitals 


Boston, Nov. 7.—The Boston Society 
of Singers presented Delibes’ opera, 
“Lakmé,” during the fourth concert of its 
season of grand opera at the Arlington 
Theater. Of particular interest was the 
grand opera début of Clara Shear, color- 
atura soprano, a native of Boston, who 
came from the studios of Weldon Hunt 
and Maurice Parker. Lakmé is a rdle 
eminently fitted for Miss Shear’s voice, 
which is of unusual range, flexibility and 
color. Her singing of the “Bell” song 
was brilliant, and for it she received an 
ovation. Miss Shear also displayed his- 
trionic ability in the réle of the wistful 
Oriental maiden. 

Helena Morrill 





alternated capably 
with Miss Shear. For the rest the alter- 
nating casts were: Gerald, Rubon Robi- 
son and Norman Arnold; Frederic, Stan- 
ley Deacon and Robert Henry; Nilakan- 
tha, Herbert Waterous and Edward Or- 
chard; Hadji, Edward Haslit; Ellen, 
Florence Tennyson; Rose, Josephine E]l- 
berry; Mrs. Benson, Emma Ainslee, and 
Mallika, Elva Boyden. The stage set- 
tings and lighting effects, under the di- 
rection of Phil Fein, were luxurious and 
colorful to a degree not seen here even in 
higher-priced opera. Frank Waller 
conducted the eight performances with 
interpretative ardor. 


The People’s Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Emil Mollenhauer, gave its 
second concert of the season at the 
Arlington Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 30. The program included Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the Rubinstein Concerto in D 
minor, for piano and_ orchestra; 
Saint-Saéns’ Symphonic Poem, “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave.” The soloist in the 
concerto was Frederic Tillotson, a Bos- 
ton pianist, who has been pursuing his 
advanced studies with Heinrich Geb- 
hard. Mr. Tillotson performed the diffi- 
cult concerto with tonal brilliance, 
rhythmic zest, and technical surety. In 
the slow movement he played with 
warmth of tone and poetic reflection. In 
response to insistent applause, Mr. Til- 
lotson played as an encore, Godard’s 
“En Courant.” Under Mr. Mollenhauer, 
the orchestra played with commendable 
precision and fluency. The attendance 
at the second concert was considerably 
larger than at the first, and a keen in- 
terest was manifested by the audience 
in the symphonic music. The People’s 
Symphony is unmistakably popularizing 
the classics for the average citizen. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, was solo- 
ist at the fifth of L. H. Mudgett’s Sun- 
day afternoon concerts at Symphony 
Hall, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 30. 
Mme. Lashanska was heard in Boston 
as soloist with? the Boston Symphony 
last season, but this was her first ap- 
pearance here in a concert of her own. 
The impression left by this concert was 
a very happy one. Mme. Lashanska’s 
rich soprano voice is of appealing qual- 
ity, and is used with warmth of imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness of interpre- 
tation. Her program presented songs 
by old Italian, German, Russian, Norwe- 
gian and American composers. Werner 
Josten was a capable accompanist. 

After an absence of several years, 
Emmy Destinn, dramatic soprano, re- 
turned to Boston in a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
2. Miss Destinn’s voice has retained its 
dramatic power and fervor. She seemed 
at her best in Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Vocalise,” 
which she sang with feeling for mood and 
with dramatic power. She was likewise 
successful in two Lullabies by Smetana. 
In her other songs there was a tendency 
to use her voice at its full power, with 
some straining of quality. George Le 
Peyre was accompanist. 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, played at Jor- 
dan Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 4. His 
program included Beethoven’s “Andante 
Favori,” the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne,” 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, a group by 
Chopin, Brahms and Schumann-Liszt, a 
Sonatina by Casella, and “The Fisher- 
man’s Tune” by Leo Sowerby—the latter 
two compositions played for the first time 
in America. Mr. Scionti is an engrossing 
pianist, whose playing is distinguished 
for its dramatic intensity. There is a 
satisfying richness and depth to his 
tone, and there is a sort of heroic virility 
in the more tempestuous music of a Liszt 
Sonata; but in addition, Mr. Scionti plays 
with a clarity of characterization that is 
inescapable. His colorings are orchestral 
in effect and even in scope his rhythm is 
well defined, and his structural sense is 
marked. Casella’s Sonatina was played 
with crispness and incisive humor, and 
with a regard for the Oriental weird- 
ness of the composition. Leo Sowerby’s 
“Fisherman’s Tune” lilts along simply at 
first, then gathers harmonic garniture 
until the original theme ends in a thun- 
derous climax. H. L. 





Laros Plays at Wanamaker’s 


Earle Laros, pianist, gave a success- 
ful program of modern and classic com- 
positions in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
recently. He had a group of Russian 
numbers and his own Prelude in B Minor 
on his program. On the following day 
he appeared before the Kiwanis Ciub of 
Allentown, Pa., in numbers by Rach- 
maninoff and Debussy. Mr. Laros is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club. He will 
give a recital in Allentown later. 





MANSFIELD, OHIO. — Lillian Eubank, 
mezzo-soprano, gave the first recital of 
the series sponsored by the Mansfield Mu- 
sical Club. The program was pleasing 
and Miss Eubank was asked to respond 
to many encores. 


STRAUSS WELCOMED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mayor, at Gathering of 1,100 
Women, Hails Him as 
Famous Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—Richard 
Strauss was the principal guest of honor 
at the annual luncheon with which the 
Matinée Musicale Club opened its season 
on Tuesday in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue Stratford, and was welcomed in an 
address by Mayor Moore, who was also 
a guest. The famous composer was fresh 
from his triumph in conducting the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in performances of 
his own works in New York on the pre- 
vious night, and on the eve of another 
triumph that evening, when he gave a 
concert of his own compositions with 
several soloists at the Academy of Mu- 


sic. Another of the guests was Dr. 
Hollis Dann, State Superintendent ot 
Music. 

Nearly 1100 women were present. In- 
deed so great was the demand for places 
that it was necessary to place tables in 
the balcony boxes. This had never been 
done even at previously even at elaborate 
banquets given in this city. | 

The Mayor welcomed Dr. Strauss as 
a composer of world-wide reputation, 
and appealed to the Club to assist in com- 
munity music, which he stated he in- 
tended to develop under the Department 
of Public Welfare. The Mayor remarked 
that with proper opportunities there was 
always a chance for the development of 
another Richard Strauss. He also re- 
called his speech of last year when he 
highly favored the movement for the in- 
stitution of a federal department of mu- 
sic, under a cabinet officer. 

Dr. Strauss, who spoke in German, 
recalled the dictum of the other Richard, 
that women were the greatest supporters 
and appreciators of music, and declared 
that he confirmed the judgment of Wag- 
ner, after witnessing the unparalleled 
gathering before him. He gave also a 
word of praise to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. ; 

Marie Loughney’s fine contralto voice 
was heard to advantage in a couple of 
groups of songs. Of these “My Heart 
Ever Faithful” was especially admired. 
Robert Braun, pianist of adroit technical 
powers and musical understanding, 
played some solos. W.R. M. 








ILLINGWORTH IN GALESBURG 





Australian Gives Recital Which Includes 
Maori Songs by Alfred Hill 


GALESBURG, ILL., Nov. 5.—Nelson II- 
lingworth, Australian singer, who was 
brought here under the auspices of the 
Knox Conservatory of Music, opened its 
Artists’ Course by a recital at Beecher 
Chapel on Oct. 27. He appeared in 
songs by Schubert, Loewe, Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Sinding and Schumann, and gave 
also some Maori songs by Alfred Hill. 
Max E. Oberndorfer was the accom- 
panist. 


Jacksonville School of Musical Art Has 
New Drama Department 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 5.—The 
School of Musical Art, which has suc- 
cessfully opened its thirteenth year, has 
added a new department to its activities 
—that of dramatic art and rhythmic 
movements. At its head is Tracy L’En- 
gle, who has been associated in theater 
work with Edith Wynne Matthison, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fiske. W. Jenner Gillum, who was a 
pupil of Liebling in Chicago and Les- 
chetizky in Vienna, is a new member 
of the piano department. In addition 
to giving lessons, he is lecturing on piano 
playing and study. As before, Claire 
Kellog is at the head of the vocal depart- 
ment, and George Orner is directing the 
violin department. The enrollment has 
steadily grown from the first, and is re- 
garded this year as most satisfactory. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH SINGS 
IN MILWAUKEE COURSE 





Soprano Acclaimed in Opera and Ballad 
Music—Adams Buell Plays 
New American Sonata 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 4.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano, made many 
friends at her recent appearance here 
in the Athenaeum Morning Musicales of 
Marion Andrews. This is the course 
initiated with so much success by Miss 
Andrews a year ago and this year, the 
attendance is even larger. 

Miss Macbeth’s first group was of 
Russian and Norse folk songs. The 
French group contained works of Mon- 
signy, Fourdrain, Massenet and Go- 
dard. The American-English group had 
songs of Hageman, MacDowell, Leoni 
and Bassett. Miss Macbeth also gave a 
“Mignon” aria and Donizetti’s “Oh Luce 
di Quest’ Anima.” George Roberts 
played responsive accompaniments. 

Adams Buell, Milwaukee’s own pianist, 
yave his annual recital in the Pabst 
Theater to a most appreciative audience. 
As a member of the Marquette Con- 
servatory faculty, Mr. Buell is a favor- 
o among serious piano students of the 
city. 

Mr. Buell builds up his interpretations 
with meticulous care and combines with 
this, finish and polish of phrase. Mr. 
Buell chooses novelties with excellent 
judgment, so that his programs are al- 
ways replete with interest. The pro- 
gram contained a Liszt Fantasy and 
Fugue on the name “Bach,” a Haydn 
Ariette Varié Lee’s Rigaudon, Burton’s 
Scherzo, Richardson’s “Chimes” and 
Hendriks’ “Puppets,” all delivered with 
delightful lightness of touch. One num- 
ber was a new sonata in three move- 
ments by Marjorie Lacy, a young Mil- 
waukee writer. The sonata contained 
good melody and moments of rich har- 
monization. Some new numbers by Alex- 
ander MacFayden were also received with 
interest. C. O. S. 





Reginald Billin Gives Recital at Louis- 
ville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 5.—The Louis- 
ville Conservatory presented Reginald 
Billin, baritone, its new vocal teacher, 


in a song recital at the Y. W. C. A. Au- 
ditorium on Tuesday evening last. Mr. 
Billin’s program was made up of a group 
of oratorio arias, a French group and an 
English group by Frederick Morley, 
teacher of piano at the Conservatory, 
and all this music was interpreted with 
admirable style. Charles Letzler, vio- 
linist, played some effective solos. The 
accompanists were Frederic Cowles, 
Frederick Morley, and W. Lawrence 
Cook. H. P. 





Charles Hackett and Grace Wagner Open 
Auditorium at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 
Charles Hackett and Grace Wagner, at 
their recital on Oct. 13 under the aus- 
pices of the Chattanooga Music Club, ap- 
peared in the new High School Auditor- 
ium, which seats 2200 people. The large 
audience gave Mr. Hackett an ovation 
for his artistic singing. Miss Wagner 
was also in good voice, and sang with 
temperament. The acoustic properties 
of the new building are excellent, and 
the community welcomes the opportunity 
of using this commodious and comfort- 
able concert hall. Four other concerts 
by well-known artists during the season 
are announced by the club. 


ae 


Letz Quartet Engaged for Hartford 


The Letz Quartet will make its first 
appearance in Hartford, Conn., on Feb. 
22, in the series sponsored by the Hart- 
ford Musical Club. This engagement is 
a direct result of the success which Mr. 
Letz and his associates made at the 
Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival in 
September. Two of the numbers played 
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there have been especially requested for 
Hartford, a Beethoven quartet and the 
Brahms quintet. Other new engage- 
ments recently booked for the Letz Quar- 
tet are for New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 7; 
New Haven, Conn. (Yale University), 
Dec. 9; Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard 
University), Dec. 16; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; Mexico, Mo., Jan. 20; Forsyth, 
Ga., Feb 9; Rochester, N Y., March 3, 
and Saratoga Springs, March 7. 





Herma Menth Impresses Hollins in Piano 
Program 


HOLLINS, VA., Nov. 5.—Herma Menth, 
Viennese pianist, appeared in recital at 
Hollins College recently. There were 
dash and fire in her playing of much of 
the program made up of four groups of 
compositions by Handel, Coupier, 
Beethoven, Leschetizky, Debussy, Chopin, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky and 
Albeniz. 


Seidel Appearing Abroad 


Toscha Seidel, who has just finished a 
successful tour through Norway and 
Sweden, is to give a recital in Paris on 


Nov. 18. He will return to England for 
another tour on Dec. 3, when he will play 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. He 
also plays with the Hallé Orchestra. He 
will be heard in Manchester on Dec. 8 
and later with the Brand Lane Orchestra 
in that city under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood. Another orchestral con- 
cert at which he will be soloist will be 
given in London on Jan. 14. Mr. Seidel’s 
second Manchester appearance is sched- 
uled for Jan. 21 and the third for 
March 4. 








Alma Simpson Sings in the Town Hall 


Alma Simpson, soprano, was heard in 
a program of songs at the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 4, accompanied by 


Bozka Hejtmanek. Miss Simpson’s voice 
is one of fair quality but poorly pro- 
duced and she sang off the key during 
all the songs of her first and second 
groups. She also altered the entire final 
phrase of Strauss’ “Traum durch die 
Dammerung.” With the best intention 
in the world, it must be said that Miss 
Simpson’s work as a recital artist is not 
such as to entitle her to serious con- 
sideration. Miss Hejtmanek’s accom- 
paniments were excellent. a. & &. 


Fanning Writes Article on Lisieux 


Cecil Fanning, American baritone, who 
has written verses which have been set 
to music by such composers as Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Charles W. Cadman, Ger- 
trude Ross and Frederic Vanderpool, has 
turned his hand to another form of writ- 
ing. In the October number of Truth, 
he has an article entitled “A Pilgrim- 
age to Lisieux.” While spending the 
summer of 1920 in England and France, 
Mr. Fanning and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Turpin, his compagnons de voyage vis- 
ited this little-known shrine. 


To Publish Book by Pirani 


The Theodore Presser Company is 
planning to reprint in book form the ar- 
ticles, “‘Secrets of Success of Great Musi- 
cians,” by Eugenio di Pirani, which have 
been appearing in The Etude. The ar- 
ticles to date have dealt with Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Weber, Rossini, Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Verdi, Gounod, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Massenet, Debussy, von Biilow, Les- 
chetizky and Saint-Saéns. 











Scotti Opera Company Ends Tour Suc- 
cessfully 


The Scotti Opera Company fulfilled its 
last Eastern engagements, on the return 
to New York, with appearances in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The tour ended 
officially on the last day of October, and 
the artists of the company have been re- 
leased for a merited period of relaxation, 
before the opening of the winter seasons 
of opera in New York and Chicago. 





Mrs. Bates Opens Northampton Studio 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Oct. 15.—Myra 
Lowes-Bates, contralto, has opened a 
studio here, where she will receive pupils 
in voice during the coming season. Mrs. 
Bates has studied in New York and Bos- 
ton, and her engagements have included 
appearances at many colleges. She was 
one of the soloists at the first National 
mere Music Festival at Lockport, 





Nana Genovese, operatic and concert 
mezzo-soprano, is arranging two concerts 
for her home town, Rutherford, N. J., 
where she will appear in joint recitals. 


GUILD INAUGURATES PRIZE 
FOR PLECTRAL COMPOSITION 





— 


Banjoists, Mandolinists and Guitarists 
Offer Award for Quintet in 
Classical Form 


The American Guide of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists and Guitarists has in- 
augurated its first annual prize competi- 
tion with the object of restoring the 
plectral instruments to the regard in 
which they were held by the classic com- 
posers and of enlarging their literature. 
Beethoven, Schubert, Paganini, Handel, 
Donizetti, Rossini, Mozart, Berlioz, Mah- 
ler and Wolf-Ferrari are a few of the 
composers who have honored these in- 
struments with their attention. 

A prize of $100 is to be awarded for 
the best quintet in classic form for first 
and second mandolins, mandola, mando- 
cello and guitar, submitted in accord- 
ance with the following conditions: 

1. The composer must be a resident 
of the United States of America. 

2. The quintet must be in suite or 
sonata form and should be twelve min- 
utes or more in length. The guitar part 
should be treated not merely as an ac- 
companiment but as one of the voices. 

3. It should be remembered first of all 
that the composition should play well and 
the parts be written idiomatically for the 
instruments. 

4. Each composition must bear a ficti- 
tious name, and the composer must in- 
close with his composition a sealed en- 
velope bearing upon the outside his nom- 
de-plume and having inside his real name 
and address. Loose stamps should be 
inclosed for the return of the manu- 
script. 

5. All compositions are to be sent to 
the Chairman of the Prize Committee, 
Mrs. Vahdah Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 
116th Street, New York City, and must 
be in her hands on or before Dec. 31, 
1921. The award will be announced on 
Jan. 31, 1922. 

6. The composition winning the prize 
becomes the property of the American 
Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists. All others will be returned 
to their composers within thirty days. 

7. The composition receiving the prize 
will be given its first performance at the 
annual Guild concert in connection with 
the twenty-first annual convention, in 
Town Hall on the evening of April 23, 
1922. 

8. The award will be made by three 
judges: Adolf Weidig, Chicago composer 
and theorist; Lloyd Loar, mandola solo- 
ist and composer and winner of the first 
prize’ for ’cello in the contest for 
American composers, held by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in 1921, 
and Zarh Myron Bickford, president of 
the Guild and soloist and composer. None 
of the judges will be allowed to enter 
the contest. 





9. All communications relative to : 
contest should be addressed to Vahd 
Oleott-Bickford. ¥ 

10. All compositions must be origin 


Transcriptions or adaptations will not ¢ 
Only compositions which « ¢ 


eligible. 
not. published and have not been p 
formed in public, either in part or . 
tirely, will be accepted. 

11. Each composition must be subn 
ted in score and parts. 


Melba McCreery, who will be a s 
ist with the Goldman Concert Band 
the Hippodrome on the evening of Ny. 
13, is a soprano, in whose work Carw~» 
was interested. She is the only mu 
cally inclined member of a large fam 
She was born in Boston, has lived in 
dianapolis and studied at the Cin 
nati Conservatory of Music. 


HARRY H. HALL, Manage: 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s 
rano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydix 

indgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiell» 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, oper: 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, 'cellis: 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, (4: 
matic soprano. 
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Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
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ILLUSTRATED TALK on 
MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


applied to 
RHYTHM and Sight Singing 
Thursday, Nov. 17th, 8 P.M. 
“Rose Room,” PLAZA HOTEL, N.Y.C. 
gwen by 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Admission Free 








“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 
Megt.: ROGER DE BRUYN 


1540 Broadway New York 











SOPRANO 
Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 
Available Season—1921-22 
Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ALEX ANDER 


SKIBINSKY 


Russian Violinist-Composer 


TENTH TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
April, 1921—-December, 1922 


1800 Concerts in the Past 6 Years. 


and Dec., 1921, Open for Independent 


Los Angeles Morning Tribune: Mr. Skibinsky ranks among 
Address ‘ the highest ef the Slavie school. 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: His playing was a piece 
of art rarely heard in this city. 
ELLISON-WHITE, MGRS. Spokane Spokesman Review: Skibinsky used his violin with 
10th Floor, Broadway Bldg. dashing, careless confidence, energy, true intonation and 
marked facility. 
PORTLAND, ORE. Cleveland Plain Dealer (by I. H. Rogers): Noteworthy 
among bis compositions are an expressive Berceuse, and 
dashing and virile Caprice Humoresque. 


Dates. 


PRESS EXTRACTS 

















The Washington Heights Musical Club 


A Club for Musicians and Music Students 
JUNIOR BRANCH 
PROSPECTUS FOR SEASON OF 1921-22 NOW READY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


MISS J. R. CATHCART, 27 West 57th Street, 


Telephone Plaza 5859 


New York 
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Hempel Describes Her Latest Role: 
Being a Political Issue in Germany 


EET eect 


F -IEDA HEMPEL returned last week 
. to the United States after a summer 
in Europe, having altered her passage 
in order to give a benefit concert in New 
York for the Children’s Village on Nov. 
15. Miss Hempel went abroad in May, 
and besides singing in Copenhagen in 
concert she was heard in “Traviata” in 
Vienna and Budapest and in concert in 
both of these cities. 

“Wiengartner conducted ‘Traviata’ in 
Vienna,” said Miss Hempel, “and do you 
know, it was the first time he had ever 
conducted the opera! It hardly seems 
possible. But what conducting it was! 
He almost made a symphony of it! 

“T really didn’t go abroad to sing, ex- 
cept for a concert or two, for I have 
all the work I want on this side of the 
Atlantic, but I had so many offers. The 
first place I appeared was Copenhagen, 
where I had never sung before, and I 
was gratified at my reception there. 

“The poverty in Vienna was very 
pathetic but the city seems to have kept 
its enthusiasm for music and it is re- 
markable how good the operatic per- 
formances are in spite of conditions and 
the faet that so many of their best 
artists are away. In one of my con- 
certs there, I sang Johann Strauss’ 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” and the 
composer’s widow, who was in the audi- 
ence, came behind to see me afterward 
and invited me to tea with her. She is 
a delightful old lady of the ancien 
regume., 

“In Germany, I was surprised to learn 
that I had become a political issue and 
was regarded as such more than as a 


singer. The Nationalists were all anti- 
hempel and the Democrats all pro- 
Hempel. You cannot imagine the 


amount of slander that was spread about 
me there. Some of my former col- 
leagues at the Metropolitan started the 
rumor that I ‘had draped myself in a 
French flag and marched up and down 
Fifth Avenue singing the Marseillaise. 
Can you picture such absurdity? And 
yet one of the foremost papers there 
printed the story with caustic com- 
ments. Dr. Muck told someone that I 
had failed in my duty to the Fatherland 
y not trying to help German prisoners 
to escape. Now, I ask you, even if I had 
wanted to do anything of the kind, what 
could I have done? As a matter of fact 
German friends of mine who were in- 
terned here, wrote to me imploring me 
not to even think of trying to do anv- 
thing for them as it wouldn’t help them 
in the least and would only injure me. 
Also, I should like to ask if Dr. Muck 
thought he did anything to improve the 
German cause in this country by his 
activities? I tried to maintain a dig- 
nified attitude and to keep my mouth 
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Photu Bain News Service 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano, Who Returned 
Last Week from a Summer in Europe 


shut and I think that the outcome proves 
that my way was the right way. 

“In the Engadine where I spent my 
real holiday, I did nothing except rusti- 
cate and look at the mountains and 
climb them. I had one interesting ex- 
perience in driving the first motor car 
that was permitted to go across the pass 
into Italy. The road is a very old one 
and very narrow and has always been 
forbidden to automobilists. I heard that 
the ban was to be removed so I re- 
solved to be the first one across. You 
see, I have become American in more 
ways than one. I like to be the first to 
do things! 

“Nikisch had dinner with me _ in 
Marienbad. He is very enthusiastic 
about returning to America next season 
and there is a possibility that he will 
conduct some opera here. That would 
be quite wonderful, wouldn’t it? The 
finest thing I saw in Europe was 
Strauss’ ‘Joseph’s Legend.’ I am sure it 
would create a sensation if it were given 
here. 

“T am booked for many concerts here 
this season and in spite of the contro- 
versy about me in Germany, I have had 
numerous offers to sing in opera in most 
of the big cities there next summer, but 
that is all in the future as yet. You 
see, I am still a singer even if I have 
become a political controversy!” 


J. A. H. 





DETROIT WELCOMES 


Congratulated on Berkshire 
Success—Celebrities in 
Recitals 


DETROIT, Nov. 7.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony gave a concert at popular prices 
at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 31, for the 
benefit of the Community Fund drive. 
Ussip Gabrilowitsch conducted a pro- 
gram comprising the overture to “Der 
Preischiitz,” an excerpt from “Hansel 
und Gretel, _the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music, Svendsen’s “Carnaval a 
Paris and two Hungarian dances by 
: ‘ahms. Though the Weber and 
‘rahms numbers were especially wel- 
comed, the entire program was marked 
+ the superb finish characteristic of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. This was the first 
opportunity this season of hearing the 

troit Symphony String Quartet and 


members were royally welcomed 
alter their success at the Berkshire 
lestival. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his wife (Clara 
‘mens) appeared in a joint recital be- 
ea thronged audience at the Statler 
‘room on the afternoon of Nov. 1. 
ls was the first of the series of Thés 
isicales which are being presented 
the Detroit Concert Bureau. Both 


— 


artists were received with marked ap- 


Proval and numerous encores had to be 
fiven. Mme. Clemens sang music by 





SYMPHONY QUARTET 


Hugo Wolf with distinct individuality. 
Her best achievement, however, was her 
interpretation of Rubinstein’s “The Glis- 
tening Dewdrops.” Rivaling this in pop- 
ularity was a Gabrilowitsch song, 
“Good-bye,” sung with a poignant in- 
tensity which gained applause for both 
composer and interpreter. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played another of 
his own works, a “Caprice-Burlesque,” 
which had an electrifying effect upon 
the audience and increased the demand 
for encores. His program included num- 
bers by Liszt, Chopin, Mozart, Bach and 
Handel, each a model of artistry. The 
Bach “Andante Espressivo” was espe- 
cially notable for its opulence of tonal 
beauty. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played the 
accompaniments for Mme. Clemens. 

An immense audience, record breaking 
in proportions, crowded the auditorium 
and stage of the Arcadia on Nov. 1, to 
hear Amelita Galli-Curci. Her program 
included many florid numbers and in 
these, of course, Mme. Galli-Curci shone 
to particular advantage. Two arias from 
“Traviata,” one from “Puritani” and the 
Swiss Echo Song displayed her marvel- 
ous technical facility, but it was in Val- 
verde’s “Clavelitos” that she achieved 
the most emphatic success, and the num- 
ber was_ repeated. “When Chloris 
Sleeps” made a strong popular appeal, 
and there was great applause for both 


Mme. Galli-Curci and the composer, 
Homer Samuels. accompanist. To a tax- 
ine program, the singer added encore 


after encore, the crowd dispersing only 


after she had given “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Manuel Berenguer played the 
flute obbligati and a group of short 
numbers. 

The first morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale took place at Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 1 and, for this occasion, 
Lois Johnston Gilchrest arranged an at- 
tractive program. Mrs. George A. Has- 
treiter read a paper on current events; 
Elizabeth Bennett, contralto, gave a 
group of songs, and Jeannette Van Der 
Velpen Reaume, soprano, contributed 
three numbers in French. The club had 
the assistance of Nicholas Garagusi, who 
gave a group of violin solos and assisted 
Mrs. Reaume. Harriet Ingersoll, Mar- 
garet Mannebach and Elizabeth Ruhl- 
man acted as accompanists. M. McD. 


FLORA WAALKES IN RECITAL 





Soprano Pleases Chicago Audience with 
Sincerity of Vocal Art 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Flora Waalkes, so- 
prano, appeared in recital at the Con- 
gress on Nov. 3 before a large audience. 
Her program consisted of classical works 
translated into English, and a modern 
group of English songs. Two Handel 
arias were given with maturity, and 
numbers by Schumann, Brahms and 
Reger brought forth a velvety tone. Mrs. 
Waalkes gains her effects by means of 
q@iet sincerity rather than through a dis- 
play of technical bigness. 

Viardot’s “Dream of Jesus” was 
done with subdued and tender expressive- 
ness, and Liza Lehmann’s “There Are 
Fairies” was touched with humor and 
vivacity. A sense of dignity and power 
was imparted to Curran’s “Life” as Mrs. 
Waalkes sang it. The admirable accom- 
paniments of Edgar Nelson did much to 
add to the success of the program. 


de 


Rollin Pease Soloist with Edison Sym- 
phony 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Rollin Pease, bass- 
baritone, was the soloist with the Edison 
Symphony at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 3. 
He gave to Ross’ “Dawn in the Desert”’ 
and Speaks’ ‘‘Road to Mandalay” a full, 
warm interpretation, with spirited utter- 
ance and sonorous tone. The principal 


works were by Puccini, Lacome and 
Saint-Saéns. Morgan Eastman accom- 
panied. E. R. 





Marie Sidenius Zendt to Sing New Songs 
by Gladys Parvis 

CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Two news song's by 
Gladys Parvis will be a feature of the 
program of Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, at a recital at Kimball Hall on 
Nov. 20. Miss Zendt was warmly re- 
ceived in a recital in Elgin, Il., on Oct. 
30, and has recently been soloist at the 
Oak Park Country Club and the Drake 
Hotel musicals. E. R. 





Anna Lucy Smiley in First Chicago Re- 
cital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Anna Lucy Smiley, 
coloratura soprano, pleased a large audi- 
ence in Kimball Hall on Oct. 25, in her 
first appearance in Chicago. Clear 
enunciation and an authoritative style 
distinguished her performance of works 
by Bach, Haydn and modern numbers by 
Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Rudolph Ganz. 


Chicago Singer Presents Works by Leav- 
enworth MacNab 


CuHIcAGo, Nov. 7.—Katherine Dzielska, 
soprano, was soloist at a musicale at the 





Chicago Athletic Club on Nov. 3, in- 
troducing three songs by Leavenworth 
MacNab, “When Your Pal’s Away,” 


“Lovelight” and “All Through the Day,” 
are works of merit, and were given artis- 
tic interpretation by the singer, who 
possesses a voice of singular sweetness 
and clarity. E. R. 


Milan Lusk and Edna Hall Frain in 
Recital 


Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—Milan Lusk, violin- 
ist, and Edna Hall Frain, pianist, gave a 
joint recital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 3. 
Mr. Lusk did capable work in the d’Am- 
brosio B Minor Concerto, and in his own 
transcription of the Sextette from “The 
Bartered Bride” by Smetana. Mrs. Frain 
played interestingly works by Brahms, 
Chopin and Schumann. - E.R. 


Oumiroff and Spravka in Benefit Concert 

CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Boza Oumiroff, bari- 
tone, and Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, 
were principal soloists in a concert given 
for the benefit of the Murphy General 
Hospital on Nov. 1. A trio, composed 
of Ramon Girvin, violinist; Joseph 
Brinkman, pianist, and Herbert Weis, 
’cellist, also appeared. 


RAVEL WORK HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hertz’s Men Play New Poem 
Based on Waltz Themes— 
Music Week Observed 


SAN FRAnNcisco, Nov. 5.—When Al- 
fred Hertz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, laid down his baton on 
the afternoon of Oct. 28 after the per- 
formance of the heroic Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 3, F Major, Opus 90, at the 
first concert of the season, ushers began 
carrying myriads of flowers up the 
aisles, and continued doing so until the 
proscenium was a veritable bank of 
blooms. There was a remarkable ova- 
tion for both conductor and orchestra. 

Every seat in the Columbia Theater 
was occupied. The programs consisted 
of three numbers, with two examples of 
modern music following the Brahms 
Symphony. These were Richard Strauss’ 
tone poem, “Till Eulenspiegel,” and a 
“noeéme choreographique” by Maurice 
Ravel. entitled, “La Valse.” This was 
played for the first time in America, 
according to the program, and is one of 
Ravel’s latest works. “La Valse” had its 
premiére in Paris in April of this year, 
and Mr. Hertz brought the score with 
him from Europe a few weeks ago. It 
is based on Viennese waltz themes, 
treated in the modern style. 

Mr. Hertz is a consistent lover of 
Brahms. Thus his readings of that 
composer are clear as crystal in exposi- 
tion, and always satisfactory to his 
audiences. The Symphony in F sounds 
a note of courageous import throughout 
its four movements, and it was to that 
note that Hertz brilliantly led his or- 
chestra. There was much interest in 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” aside from its own 
intrinsic qualities, because of the fact 
that the composer is now in America. 
In this the orchestra was at its best, and 
the conductor in happy interpretative 
vein. 

The orchestra begins the season with 
admirable unity, notwithstanding the 

. ry 
several changes in the personnel. The 
first performance was invested with a 
gala air which promised enthusiastic 
support of the institution throughout 
the season. 

San Francisco’s Music Week, the first 
in the city’s history, opened on Oct. 50 
with the pealing of the chimes in St. 
Patrick’s Church. Practically every 
church in the city gave special music 
programs, and many of the_ pastors 
chose “Music” as the theme of their ser- 
mons. At St. Ignatius’ Church, a spe- 
cial program was given at each service 
of music by California composers. At 
high mass a Te Deum, by Dr. Humphrey 
J. Stewart was given and the “Iste Con- 
fessor,” written for Music Week by Ed- 
win H. Lemare, former municipal organ- 
ist, was played. 

Just before the St. Patrick chimes 
pealed forth at noon, there was a radio 
concert at the Fairmont Hotel, when the 
first tones of the week were sent to the 
far reaches of the Pacific Ocean for those 
who go down to the sea in ships. The 
principal events of the week were given 
in the Exposition Auditorium, and other 
programs in churches, schools, homes, 
clubs and hotels. Hospitals, too, ob- 
served the occasion. by songs and _ in- 
strumental music for the patients. The 
San Francisco Symphony took an active 
part in the Music Week festivities. 

Robert A. Roos, was chairman of the 
general committee, with Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., as the honorary chairman. 
Members of the committee included Wil- 
liam H. Crocker. treasurer; John A. 
Britton. M. H. de Young, A. P. Giannini, 
Marshall Hale, George H. Hughes, 
Henry L. Mayer. Cyril Tobin, Laura Mc- 
Kinstry, Mrs. John F. Merrill, J. Emmet 
Hayden, A. J. Hayward, Arthur S. 
Morey, A. W. Widenham, M. B. Bow- 
man, Mrs. Minerva N. Swain and 
Chester Rosekrans. Alexander Stewart 
is the general manager. He represents 
the Federal Community Service League. 

A free concert was given by the Na- 
tional Guard Coast Artillery Band, at 
the Fourteenth and Mission streets 
armory on Oct. 31. Bandmaster Harry 
C. Payson arranged a_ program of 
classical music which 50,000 school chil- 
dren had been asked to familiarize them- 
selves with. M. H. H. 
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HuNTINGTON, W. VA.—Mildred Wil- 
liams of Perrysburg, Ohio, a graduate 
of the Oberlin Conservatory, has been 
appointed instructor in music at West 
Junior High School. 

* * & 


TIFFIN, OH10.—The faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Heidelberg University gave 
a concert in Rickly Chapel, when Oswold 
Blake sang, and Mr. Behrens, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Bach played instrumental 
solos. 

* a * 

PoINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—-The Com- 
munity Choral Club, recently organized 
under the auspices of the Women’s Civic 
Club, has mere than fifty members, and 
it is expected that the number will soon 
exceed 100. aig 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Music Study Club 
opened its year’s work with a guest con- 
cert. Modern music is to be studied this 
season, and the program consisted of se- 
lections from recent operas of composers 
of various nationalities. 

* Bd * 


DETROIT.—A concert was given in the 
Central High School during Music Week 
by Elvin Singer. The program, which 
included many operatic excerpts, brought 
forward Grace Cowles, Mildred Williams, 
Claude Ford, Beatrice Chaney and Kath- 
erine Kuhl. 

* * * 

FAIRFIELD, IowA.—Allan Bacon, head 
of the organ department of Parsons Col- 
lege, gave an organ recital, the third 
of a series of twelve, at Barhydt Memor- 
ial Chapel. Music by Max Reger, Guil- 
mant, Stoughton, Martini and E. R. 
Kroeger made up the program. 

* * * 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Louis Kazze was 
heard in piano recital on the evening of 
Oct. 19. The program comprised works 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delsohn, Chopin and Brahms. The solo- 
ist demonstrated brilliant technique and 
musicianly ability as an interpreter. 

* * * 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Members of the local 
chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota gave a 
musicale in the corridors of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, instead of at the 
chapter house, advantage being thus 
taken of the presence of the new pipe 
organ which has been installed there. 

* * * 


WHEELING, W. Va.—In the second of 
the season’s entertainments organized by 
the Lecture-Recital Club of Martins 
Ferry, songs were given by Mrs. A. D. 
Wells and Louis Lipphardt, and piano 
solos by Mrs. Lipphardt. A paper on 
current events was read by Mrs. Arthur 
Dickson. 

* ok ok 

PORTLAND, ME.—In the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Music Club’s first 
program for the season, at the home of 
Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, music from the 
works of Verdi was chosen, Phyllis 
Wolfe, with singing excerpts from some 
of his operas. Miss Love was the ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—John Osborne 
and Esther Cutchin furnished the pro- 
gram at the musical tea given by Mrs. 
Theodore H. Tiller, in honor of the 
League of American Penwomen and the 
Women’s National Press Club. Mrs. 
Tiller is president of the local Chapter 
of Penwomen. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Frances Fisher, so- 
prano, has been engaged as soloist at the 
First Congregational Church. She was 
formerly a pupil of Francis E. Wood- 
ward and last summer was both pupil 
and assistant teacher to Harold Hurlbut, 
New York vocal teacher, in his North- 
west master class. 

* ob * 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Matinée Musicale 
at its second meeting of the season, in 
the First Congregational Church, pre- 
sented a program which included string 
quartets with organ, piano solos by 
Aeonone Poston, and a group of songs, 
given by Mme. Gilderoy Scott. A large 
membership is reported for this season. 

* oe a 


RIPON, Wis.—A song recital was given 
at the studio of Helen Cuykendall by the 








Marie Cain, 
Mabel Turner, Helen. Weigle, and 
Leonora Kraemer, sopranos, who were 
assisted by Anton Klein, violinist. The 
vocal program included operatic and 
ballad music. Cecelia Ustruck was the 
accompanist. 


following advanced pupils: 


* * 


ALBANY, ORE.—New instructors in the 
School of Music of Albany College ap- 
peared at the first recital of the school 
year at the Albany First Presbyterian 
Church. Arthur Lydell, new director of 


the conservatory; Lenore Regina Schultz, 


instructor in voice, and Mary Patterson 
and May Travis, instructors in piano, 
presented numbers. 

*” * * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—A concert con- 
ducted by J. Fritz Hartz was given in 
the auditorium of the First Lutheran 
Church by the combined musical organ- 
izations of that church. Assisting solg- 
ists were Mrs. Grace Oakes Bowker, so- 
prano; Arthur W. Carlson, bass; Lillian 
Johnson, soprano, and Helen Yngve, con- 
tralto. The church was crowded. 


* * 


MARSHALL, TEX.—The Marshall Music 
Club recently held an open meeting in 
connection with a music memory contest 
to be conducted during the year. A 
large audience assembled in the College 
of Marshall Auditorium and listened ap- 
preciatively to the different numbers 
given by the students of the fine arts 
department of the college, assisted by 
club members. 

* * * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A recital was 
given by Isabelle Holliday’s piano pupils 
at her studio in Wood Street. Those 
who appeared were: Charles Meeker, 
Mary Elizabeth Bee, Virginia Robinson, 
Leona Pauline Andrews, Ruth Kennedy, 
Mildred Horner, Momayne Molett, Mar- 
garet Payne, Thelma Price, Ruth Con- 
grove, Julia Bell McHenry, Edith 
Turner, James Donlan and Milburne 
Meeker. 

* * * 

SALEM, ORE.—Fourteen towns were 
represented at the Marion County Com- 
munity song festival in the Armory. 
George L. Baker, Mayor of Portland, 
was the principal speaker. Mrs, Carrie 
B. Adams, of Portland, had charge of 
the singing. The festival, which was a 
great success, was the first ever at- 
tempted in this county. It was given 
under the auspices of the Community 
Federation. 

*K * * 

SAN FRANcIsco, CAL.—The following 
pupils of Paul Godeska, Polish pianist, 
gave a recital in his studio: Anita Hol- 
cenberg, Vera Adelstein, Sam Levin, 
Celia Levin, Gayle Franck, Bertha Levin, 
Anna Pincky, Mrs. William Schultz. At 
the first benefit concert at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, for the establishment of a 
nucleus to a scholarship fund for the 
Ada Clement Music School, the program 
was given by advanced pupils of the 
school. 

* * * 

East St. Louis, Inut.—About 300 per- 
sons listened to a program in which 
Mabel Pope Campbell, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles Merker, soprano, and Mrs. Har- 
old J. Perrings, violinist, appeared at the 
Schubert Club’s first concert for the 
year, at the Y. W. C. A. gymnasium. A 
quartet sang several numbers, and other 
members appeared in vocal and instru- 
mental music. Elizabeth Cueny of St. 
Louis spoke on the coming musical events 
of the season. 

* * * 

Utica, N. Y.—Irving C. Casler of St. 
Johnsville, baritone, has been appointed 
to lead the chorus choir at Central M. E. 
Church in this city. He will also com- 
plete the newly-organized quartet of the 
church, which also includes Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hughes Start, soprano; Mrs. Ethel 
Harris Barnard, contralto, and Harry 
Gosling, tenor. Mr. Casler has been 
teaching voice culture in New York City 
and was conductor of the Washington 
Heights Church Choir. 


* * * 


ASHTABULA, OHIO.—Raoul S. Bon- 
nano, who has been conducting master 
classes in voice at the Ashtabula Con- 
servatory during the summer, has re- 
sumed his work as teacher in Cleveland. 





Sol Marcossan, who has been head of 
the violin department of the Ashtabula 
School of Music for four years, has 
recommenced his duties after a summer 
of activity at Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
he gave four recitals and was soloist 
with the New York Symphony. 


*- * * 


MuncIg, IND.—Mary Wysor, soprano, 
was heard in recital in Grace Methodist 
Church. The program marked Miss 
Wysor’s tenth anniversary as soloist of 
the church. Mendelssohn’s “Hear Ye, 
Israel” was one of the numbers. The 
choir of the church recently sang in a 
joint service with the choir of All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Indianapolis. R. Cameron 
Drummond, organist of Grace Church, 
conducted the large chorus. J. Albert 
Baugild and Frank Magrane were the 
soloists. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The Cornish School 
has added the following new teachers 
to its piano department: June Hartman, 
formerly of Chicago; Eloise Kennedy 
Orr, atharine Robinson, Emmeline 
Ruddock, May Williams, and Alexine 
Whisnant. Mrs. Dai Steele Ross, a 
Seattle contralto and teacher, gave two 
scholarships last week in competition be- 
fore a number of teachers of Seattle as 
judges. Viola Eggleston, soprano, and 
Jean Swaney, mezzo-soprano, were the 
winners, 

* =e 2 

PHILIPPI, W. VA—Emma Hall Tarbet 
and Florence Knight, pianists; Dorothy 
Newcombe, violinist; Helen Roberts, so- 
prano, and Elsie Tillman, reader, gave a 
recital at the college chapel. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3; Chopin’s 
Etude in C, Op. 10, No. 8; Schumann’s 
Romance in F Sharp, and _ Liszt’s 
Eleventh Rhapsody, were among the 
piano solos, and songs by Massenet and 
Felix Fourdrain, were also in the pro- 


gram. Miss Newcombe played De 
Bériot’s “Fantaisie Lyrique.” 
* * * 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Eleven new members 
have been elected to the Madrigal Club 
of the Oregon Agricultural College. 
They are: First soprano, Dorothy May 
Hunt, Salem; Jessica Haskinson, Cor- 
vallis; second soprano, Bernice Nelson, 
Corvallis; Ruth Young, Hood River, and 
Frances Huff, Baker; first alto, Hazel 
Soden, Corvallis; Thelma Miller, Port- 
land; Mildred Bird, Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Helen Turnbull, Sheridan, and Lulu 
Stidegill, Portland. Ninety-five candi- 
dates answered the first call put out for 
the college men’s glee club. 

* * * 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The orchestra of the 
First M. E. Church has been giving a 
series of half-hour concerts on Sunday 
afternoons. The soloist at the first was 
Paul Finkeni, pianist, and at the third 
Primo Coccia, violinist, who is the con- 
certmaster. The second program was 
entirely an orchestral one. Howard 
Cook, the conductor, has built up an ex- 
cellent amateur organization. The 
Broadway M. E. Church is organizing a 
choral society of fifty voices. Frank M. 
Conly is conductor, and Myrtle Eaver 
accompanist. An orchestra is also being 
formed. 

* * k 

SELINSGROVE, PA.—Susquehanna Uni- 
versity Conservatory of Music opened 
the year with the largest enrolment in 
its history. Three new members were 
added to its faculty, P. M. Linebaugh, 
piano; Leslie Wentzel, voice, and M. 
Vera LaQuay, violinist. E. Edwin Shel- 
don is director of the conservatory and 
Mrs. Ida Maneval-Sheldon, teacher of 
harmony and history of music. The first 
number in the Artist Recital Course was 
given on Thursday Oct. 20, by Harold 
Berkley, violinist, and Marion Kahn, 
pianist. The work of these artists was 
well received. 

* * * 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—In the program 
with which the Marcato Club opened its 
season, Mrs. G. C. Johnsen and Mrs. O. 
L. Showalter sang solos; Mrs. Amos 
Payne, president, gave an address on 
music, and Regina Caulfield was the 
piano soloist. The concerted music in- 
cluded a trio sung by Mary Coleman, 
William B. Frantz, and J. Ransel Ro- 
mine, and quartets in which the follow- 
ing appeared: Mrs. Johnsen, Mrs. W. 
E. Davis, Mrs. C. G. Willis, Mrs. Glen 
Williams, Mrs. W. I. Lynch, Mr. Frantz 
and Mr. Romine. The concert was or- 
ganized by Mrs. G. M. West and Mrs. 
Lynch. 5 

* * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Harmonie 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
at the home of Mrs. James R. Barrett. 
Those participating in the program 
were: Mrs. Frank Cregor, Mrs. 


R. F. Ball, Mrs. R. S. Kinnari, 
Mrs. Glenn Frierwood, Mrs. Rober; 
Blake, Leona Wright, Ruth Murphy, 


Yuba Wilhite, Franc Wilhite-Webbe; 
R. F. Hall and H. W. Laut. At the 
meeting of the Matinée Musicale on 0, 
20 at the Masonic Temple, Mrs. Robe>;: 
Blakeman presided. On the program 
were Mrs. Kinnard, Mrs. Frierwoo 
Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Helena Sipe, El!, 
Schroeder, Consuelo Couchman, Gra 
Hutchings and Mrs. Harry Leive. 
Marius Paulson was guest artist. 


* * * 


EUGENE, ORE.—The University of Ore- 
gon, chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon, N:- 
tional Musical Sorority, gave a misce'- 
laneous program in the Alumni hall .f 
the women’s building recently. All the 
girls registered in the music departme: 
and those interested in music were in- 
vited to attend. The program was: 
Vocal—“‘Lotus Flowers” (Schumann), 
“Boat Song” (Harriet Ware), Floren: 
Garrett. ’Cello — “Sandman” from 
“Hinsel and Gretel” (Humperdinck). 
“Orientals” (Cui), Lora Teschner. Piano 
—‘“Marche Mignonne” (Poldini), “Ga- 
votte” (Gluck-Brahms), Leona Greg- 
ory. Violin—“‘Ave Maria” (Schu- 
mann), “From the Canebrake” (Gari- 
ner), Arberta Potter. Vocal—“Calm as 
the Night” (Bohm), “Elysium” 
(Speaks), Marvel Skeels. Paper on cur- 
rent events, Mrs. A. C. Dixon. 


* * * 


DALLAS, TEX.—Mrs. R. T. Skiles, first 
vice-president of the Texas Federated 
Music Clubs, and former president of the 
Schubert Club. has suddenly acquired 
local fame for her recent song success, 
entitled “Mexico.” It is dedicated to the 
Mexican commission and the Estado 
Mayor Band, which was here for the fair. 
It was featured at the fair in the Coli- 
seum recently, being sung by Mrs. Ear! 
B. Peel, accompanied by the Mexican 
Band under the baton of Senor Campos, 
who praised it highly and said he would 
feature it throughout Mexico this winter. 
Daisy Polk was presented in a recital 
by the faculty of Hockaday School, in the 
Jefferson Hotel. The ballroom in which 
she sang was crowded and many stood. 
Miss Polk has a very pleasing voice and 
personality and is fast winning friends. 
The Dallas Music Teachers’ Association 
held an enthusiastic meeting, at which 
Paul Van Katwijk presided. Several 
new members were added to the roll. 


* * * 


ct 


. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—During the vacation 
which Franz X. Arens, vocal teacher, 
spent on his Hood River apple ranch and 
in camp at Lost Lake, he gave a course 
of lectures and conducted a master class 
on interpretation. The following stu- 
dents enrolled: Evelene Calbreath, John 
Dentler, Mrs. Lyman G. Rice, Pendleton; 
Mrs. James Ganet, Corvallis; Mrs. May- 
belle Bone, Portland; Mrs. W. F. Backus, 
Mrs. Myrtle Campbell, Mrs. Alice Skiff- 
Doefler, Mrs. Rhea Fowler-Miller, Mrs. 
William Kettenbach, Mrs. Charles Max- 
well, Salem; Mrs. J. W. Service, Mrs. W. 
D. Truchot, Mrs. Gretchan Kraus, Kath- 
erine Eusey, Jeannette Dentler, J. Ross 
Fargo, Seth Smith, Dan Landenberg, 
Salem; Elsie Riehs, Margaret Kennedy, 
W. D. Truchot, Edna Gates, Pendleton; 
Blanche Hammel, Corvallis; Dorothy 
Cordley, Corvallis; Helen Calbreath, 
Frances Parker, Salem; R. Winters, Mrs. 
Rahn, Salem; Virginia Huntley, and 
others. Mr. Arens, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Arens, has left for Los 
Angeles, where he will conduct his studio 


this winter. 
a a * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The course of study 
in music for use by pupils outside 0! 
school for credits, is now being distri)- 
uted through the office of J. A. Churchi!!, 
State superintendent of public instru 
tion. The course was prepared by 34 
committee consisting of Dr. John J 
Landsbury, Frederick W. Goodrich, Mrs. 
Jean Park McCracken, John Claire Mon- 
teith, and Henry L. Bettman. A piano 
program was given at the Multomal 
Hotel by the following pupils of Char'es 
Dierke: Mrs. Henry Isaacs, Hannah 
Davis, Mrs. Helen Van Houten, Mrs. J: 
Lauerstein, and Mrs. H. M. West. A 
group of Paul Petri’s pupils gave a co!- 
cert at Lincoln High School auditoriu™, 
when the following appeared: Ruth 
Agnew, Frieda LeGrand, Mrs. Juan ‘4 
Heaton-Judge, Mrs. Arthur H. St. Cla’, 
Mrs. Jeannette Boyer-Xanton, Erne*' 
Crosby, Charles R. Thompson, Ernce*t 
Wochnick, and Thomas H. Williams. }'" 
and Mrs. Petri were the accompanis *: 
Mrs. Boyer-Xanton sang Julius Bere- 
dict’s “The Wren,” Margaret Laught 
playing the flute obbligato. 
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In Masic Schools and 
tudios of New York, 








hDER-HUECK PUPILS IN MUSICALE 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York 
val teacher, presented three of her 
fted pupils in the first musicale of the 
rrent season at her Metropolitan Opera 
puse Studios, on Nov. 6. Ellie Marion 
ling, @ soprano with a voice of dra- 
atic power and warmth, sang charm- 
sly Elizabeth’s aria from “Tann- 
juser’ and Hageman’s “Happiness.” 
arion Lovell, coloratura soprano, who 
‘hieved suecess recently in her own re- 
tg] at Aeolian Hall, gave further evi- 
nce of her vocal endowments, disclosing 
imirable technical facility in the Mad 
ene from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato 
ayved by Raymond Ellery Williams, in 
nedict’s “La Cabinera,” Mana-Zucca’s 
fichavo” and the “Shadow Dance” 
om “Dinorah” which brought her sev- 
a) rounds of enthusiastic applause 
om the large gathering in attendance. 
George Reimherr, tenor, also scored 
ough his artistic delivery of a group 
songs by Foch, Balakireff, Gretchan- 
hoff and Moussorgsky. His diction and 
ose attention to interpretative detail 
ere outstanding features of his well 
osen numbers. The last of the list of 
ngers brought forth Josephine di Mar- 
no, a sixteen-year-old soprano from 
ome, Italy, who came under Mme. 
er-Hueck’s instruction only one year 
». The young singer shows convinc- 
}g proof of musical possibilities. She 
ssesses a voice of decided clarity and 
Jume, and sang with remarkable mu- 
canship arias from “Tosca” and 
Rigoletto.” Rodney Saylor was the able 
eompanist for the various soloists. 
he large audience included many promi- 
nt in musical circles, including Mana- 
ucca and Rhea Silberta. 


BAXTE STUDENTS GIVE AMBITIOUS 
PROGRAM 


An invitation was extended to the gen- 
al public to attend the violin recital 
iven by pupils of Michael Posner Baxte 
the Y. W. C. A. at Lexington Avenue 
id Fifty-third Street on the evening of 
ov. 3. The accompanists who aided 
ie young players in their program were 
iss Hutchins and Salvatore Mignola. 
he opening numbers were Godard’s 
radle Song” and “Serenade” for two 
folins and piano. These were played by 
nna Goodman and Vincent Mignola. 
liss Ferraro gave the first movement 
om de Bériot’s Concerto, No. 9. A 
erticular hit was made by Murray Feld- 
an, who, though only five and a half 
ars old, acquitted himself well in a 
umber by Pleyel and Bohm’s “Per- 
‘tuum Mobile.” Others who were heard 
\solo numbers were Reginald Beales, in 
ie G Minor Concerta of Max Bruch; Ben 
evitzki, in the B Minor Concerto of 
aint-Saéns; Louis Garavito, in “Fig- 
ent,” by his teacher, and arrangements 
' Kreisler of compositions by Pugnani 
ii Granados; and Vincent Mignola, who 
layed the first movement of the Viotti 
oncerto, No. 22. Ensemble numbers 
listed Ben Levitzki, Reginald Beales, 
huls Garavito and Vincent and Salva- 
te Mignola, in a Concert by Vivaldi for 
uw violins and piano; and Mr. Baxte, 
. Beales, Mr. Mignola, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
evitzki, Mr. Garavito, Miss Goodman 
( H, Levitzki in an arrangement for 
ht violins of the Prelude to Mr. 
te’s opera, “Shadowy Waters.” 


KLIBANSKY PUPILS’ RECITALS 


of Sergei Klibansky, vocal 
acher, have been presented in four re- 
‘als within the last couple of weeks. 
Low and Haywood School in 
“nford, Conn., Betsy Lane Shepherd 
“ Adelaide de Loca gave an interesting 
gram with Mary Ludington at the 
an The other recitals were given at 
Educational Alliance, at Mr. Kili- 
Isky’s studio and at the Wanamaker 
4ditorilum and presented Lottice How- 
» Alveda Lofgren, Elizabeth Bloch, 
‘ace. Liddane, Rosella Eara, Miss de 
“4 and Salvatore Feldi, with Miss 
ton again acting as accompanist. 
‘“S Howell is leaving for a four weeks’ 
“ton which she will sing at Worcester 
“ Lynn, Mass. She will make a 
rm tour in January and February. 

. Hardy, contralto, has been en- 
to sing at All Souls’ Church in 
‘VW tork. Miss Shepherd will sing at a 
“ert _in Scranton, Pa., on Nov. 17. 
& Madden gave a successful recital 


Diyni] 


*UDUIS 


recently in Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Kli- 
bansky will present some of his pupils 
this month at White Plains, N. Y.; Kew 
Gardens, L. I.; Stamford and Waterbury, 
Conn., and at the Parnassus Club, the 
Y. M. C. A., his studio and the Wana- 
maker Auditorium in New York. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN NOONDAY 
PROGRAMS 

The first of a series of noonday recitals 
at Aeolian Hall was given by Frank La 
Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, pianists, 
and several of the pupils who appeared 
in vocal music. The recital proved high- 
ly interesting. The program brought 
forward the La Forge Quartet, which in- 
cludes Mrs. Charlotte Ryan, soprano; 
Anne Jago, contralto; Sheffield Child, 
tenor; Charles Carver, basso; Beatrice 
Cast, coloratura soprano; with the 
further assistance of Frank La Forge, as 
accompanist, and Ernesto Berimen as 
solo pianist. 

Mr. Berumen played Schuett’s Can- 
zonetta and Dambois’ Bagatelle, and with 
the assistance of the Duo-Art Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” 

Miss Cast sang the Glazounoff-La 
Forge “La Primavera d’Or” and Dal- 
croze’s “L’oiseau Bleu.” Mrs. Ryan and 
Mr. Carver appeared in two duets, the 
“Wanderer’s Night Song” by Rubinstein, 
and Nevin’s “O That We Two Were May- 
ing.” The music of the quartet com- 
prised parts of Lehman’s “In a Persian 
Garden,” and their accompanist’s “Fland- 
ers Requiem” and “Sanctuary.” 

These concerts are free to the public. 


WARFORD PUPILS BUSY 


Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, has been 
the most active this fall of the singers 
from the studio of Claude Warford. The 
most important of his recent engage- 
ments were with the Brooklyn Orches- 
tral Society and with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He has also sung 
at the Haworth Community Club; at 
Rutherford, N. J.; as soloist in a pre- 
sentation of Gaul’s “Holy City”; and 
at Frederick, Md. He will assist two 
other Warford pupils, Marjorie Lauer, 
soprano, and Gertrude McDermitt, con- 
tralto. in a concert at Newark, N. J., on 
Nov. 22. 

Tilla Gemunder, soprano; Miss Mc- 
Dermitt, and John Arden and William 
Stevenson, tenors, will appear in a con- 
cert in Paterson, N. J., on Dec. 6. Anna 
Flick, soprano, will give a recital at 
Astoria, L. I., on Dec. 9. Mary Davis, 
mezzo-soprano, will give a recital at the 
Princess Theater on Dec. 13. Kather- 
ine Timpson, soprano, will. be heard in 
recital during January at Orange, N. J.; 
Minnie Lamberts, soprano, in recital at 
Morristown, N. J.; and Marion Holmes, 
soprano, in joint recital with Mr. Thom- 
linson, at Orange. 





RECITALS AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


An informal recital was given re- 
cently by pupils of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, with the aid of 
the Euphonic Trio. Margaret Spotz, a 
pupil of Kate Chittenden, played piano 
numbers by Rameau-d’Indy and Brahms. 
Songs by Philipp and Lehman were sung 
by Sergei Klibansky’s pupil, Elizabeth 
Bloch. Another Klibansky pupil, Salva- 
tore Feldi, sang a “Tosca” aria. Eliza- 
beth Gerberich, who has studied with 
George Raudenbush, gave the Violin 
Concerto No. 23 of Viotti. The Euphonic 
Trio, whose membership is Em E. Smith, 
violin; C. Zelma Crosby, ’cello, and Alice 
Nichols, piano, was heard in trios by 
Mozart and Schutt. Harry Cumpson of 
the piano faculty gave a recital at the 
Institute on the evening of Oct. 31. He 
played a varied program by Haydn, 
Franck, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, 
Palmgren, Scriabine and Paganini-Liszt. 


APPEARANCES FOR RANKIN PUPILS 


Grace Bergen, soprano, a pupil of 
Adele Luis Rankin, recently made two 
appearances. Ernest Quigley, tenor, has 
been engaged for a church position in 
Tenafly, N. J. Wallace Radcliff, tenor, 
is to be soloist at the Methodist Church 
of Haverstraw, N. Y. Grace Fisher, so- 
prano, is touring in vaudeville. Thomas 
Joyce, baritone, sang at Westwood, N. J., 
on Sept. 27; for the Roseville Associa- 
tion on Oct. 27, and for the Rotary Club 
on Oct. 29. He will be heard at the Na- 


tional Arts Club on Nov. 9 and in a 
composer’s recital on Nov. 20. Miss 
Rankin was one of the soloists at the 
reception held at the Hotel Astor for 
the Japanese Ambassador recently. 
Elsie Baird, soprano, one of her pupils, 
was another of the soloists. Miss Ran- 
kin also sang at the Baptists’ conven- 
- at the Judson Memorial Church on 
ct. 8. 


JACQUES WOLFE IN NEW STUDIO 


Jacques Wolfe, coach accompanist, has 
moved his New York studio to 39 East 
Fifty-third Street. Associated with Mr. 
Wolfe is Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, 
who is devoting a limited amount of his 
time to teaching. Mr. Dobkin, who suc- 
cessfully appeared last season with the 


Philharmonic, will be heard again dur- 
ing the coming season with this organi- 
zation. Among other artists appearing 
before the public, who are working with 
Mr. Wolfe, is Alexander Akimoff, the 
Russian bass. 





MME. WEINSCHENCK OPENS STUDIO 
‘A recent arrival from Europe is 
Blanche Weinschenck, operatic coach, 
who has just opened a New York studio 
at 21 West Thirty-eighth Street. Mme. 
Weinschenck has never been in the 
United States before, but she is known 
here through the work of singers who 
studied with her—Muratore, Eévina, 
Cheval, Rousseliére, Yvonne Gall and 
others. Mme. Weinschenck was a lumi- 
nary of the dramatic stage in the heyday 
of Bernhardt and Réjane. 
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Mrs. Errest Biardot 


Mrs. Ernest Biardot, formerly known 
professionally as Emma Dick, died sud- 
denly at her home in New York on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 3. Not only 
was she a concert singer of ability some 
years ago, but she was also known as 
a competent pianist. She studied singing 
for many years with Oscar Saenger, also 
with Mme. Anna Lankow and later stu- 
died operatic réles in France with Jean 
de Reszké. During the Grau regime at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Mme. 
Biardot had a two year contract, which 
she did not fulfil upon her decision not 
to continue her professional career. She 
was an active worker in charities, and 
was connected with the Social service 
department of the Flower Hospital. Dur- 
ing the war she worked with the Red 
Cross and was also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Lafayette Guild of 
the Flower Hospital. Mrs. Biardot was 
well known to the most distinguished ar- 
tists of the day, both in the concert and 
opera world, among her best friends 
being Marie Rappold, Josephine Jacoby 
and Antonio Scotti She was an aunt of 
Gretchen F. Dick, press representative 
for many artists. Funeral services were 
held on Saturday morning, Nov. 5, at 
eleven o’clock at the Campbell Funeral 
Church. 


Giovanni Leotti 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 6.—Giovanni 
Leotti, conductor of the De Feo Grand 
Opera Company, now playing an engage- 
ment in this city, fell dead in his dress- 
ing room on Nov. 4, shortly after the 
close of the first act of Verdi’s ““La Forza 
del Destino,” which he had been conduct- 
ing. Mr. Leotti had been in poor health 
for more than a year owing to blood 
transfusion to which he submitted in a 
vain attempt to save the life of his wife. 
He was in his forty-fifth year, and was 
born in Calabria, Italy, coming to this 
country in 1908, shortly after the earth- 
quake in Messina in which his entire 
family with the exception of one brother, 
was killed. He had appeared as conduc- 
tor with various operatic organizations 
throughout the United States. 


Sophie Stehle von Knigge 

HANOVER, GERMANY, Oct. 24.—Sophie 
Stehle von Knigge, wife of Freiherr von 
Knigge, died recently at Schloss Harte- 
rode. She was born on May 15, 1838, at 
Hohenzollern-Sigmarigen and_ studied 
singing with Helene Ahlirs, a pupil of 
3ordogni, making her début in Munich 
on Sept. 6, 1860, as Emmeline in an 
operatic version of “Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” She afterwards sang in London, 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin. She was the 
original F’ricka in Wagner’s “Rheingold” 
and Briinnhilde in “Walkure” in Munich. 
Her final appearance in opera was as 
Marguerite in “Faust,” in Munich, on 
Feb. 24, 1874, after which she retired 
from the stage. 





Mme. Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard 


Mme. Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard, a 
well-known teacher of singing, and for- 
merly a grand opera prima donna in 
Europe, died on the evening of Nov. 4, 
at the Post Graduate Hospital, New 


York, after an operation. Mme. Renard, 
who was the teacher of Anna Case, was 
born in Sweden in 1856, and began her 





Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard 


vocal studies with I. A. Berg of Stock- 
holm, who taught Jenny Lind. She was 
also a pupil in Paris of Rosina Laborde 
and Mme. Heritte-Viardot and sang at 
the Paris Opéra, in Stockholm and in 
other European cities. She later toured 
America in concert. She is survived by 
her husband Fred O. Renard, concert 
manager, and one son, Frederick Arthur 
Renard. 


Edmund Braham 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Edmund Braham, 
song writer and head of the Braham 
Music Publishing Company, died here on 
Nov. 1, after a brief illness. Mr. Braham 
was the composer of several hundred 
of which attained popu- 








songs, many 
larity. He was born in England and 
early in life attracted attention as a 
concert pianist. He organized the 


Frances Clifford Music Company in Chi- 
cago several years ago, and last year 
formed the concern with which he was 
identified at his death. Interment was 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


Carl August Rau 

BUCKEBURG, GERMANY, Oct. 22.—Car]l 
August Rau, director of the Institute for 
Musical Research, died suddenly in 
Karlsruhe on Oct. 2. Mr. Rau was born 
at Frankfurt-am-Main in April, 1890. 
He studied in Lausanne and Paris, and 
later in Munich where he took his Ph.D. 
in 1913, with a monograph on Loreto 
Vittori. He became professor in the 
orchestral hochschule in Buckeburg the 
same year. Besides his work at the In- 
stitute, Mr. Rau was a composer of some 
note. 


Bertrand de Bernyz 


Bertrand de Bernyz, well-known in 
New York as a teacher of singing for 
about a decade, died on Oct. 24 after a 
lingering illness in his fifty-third year. 
Before coming to America, Mr. de Bernyz 
had taught in Vienna and Berlin. He 
is survived by his wife. 
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) Insert Photo by Beare | M. Keeler - Photo © by Kaufmann & Fabry C _ 
Scene at Sunday Concert in Chicago Auditorium at Which Mme. Galli-Curci, Greeted by a Capacity House, Celebrated the Fifth Anniversary of Her First Appearance in That City wit the 
the Chicago Opera Association. Inset—Mme. Galli-Curci the 

APACITY houses have been the in- who were seated on the stage. It was’ the anniversary, for Mme. Galli-Curci vance of her arrival. Public enthusiast “nT 
variable rule at Amelita Galli-Curci’s five years before, almost to a day, that was received with marked demonstra-_ reaches a similar scale in other cities _ 

concerts throughout the States; and her the singer made her first appearance tions of favor. In the five years she has America whenever Mme. Galli-Curci a bad 

popularity in Chicago was further at- with the Chicago Opera Association, and made from twelve to fifteen appearances pears; and in Canada her receptions a! — 

tested on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 23, in that period the cordiality of her audi- in Chicago each year, always to packed equally cordial. She was recently ag polit 

when she was welcomed by an audience ences in that city has remained un- audiences, and for this concert, her first nounced for a recital in Toronto; and if ersty 

which filled the Auditorium to its ca- diminished. , in Chicago on her sixth American tour, six hours after the subscription sale wa (jo. 

pacity, and included about 500 persons This concert very happily celebrated the house was sold out some time in.ad- opened, the house was sold out. re 

el 

eee 2 eae E The Special Fall Issue is quite a won- DEFER CHALIAPINE RECITAL crowd estimated at more than 5000 ha 7 
; ° derful tonic. gathered before 10 o’clock on the day ; 
- Kind Words for Marky WILLING MEGLEY. Cold i Causes . Weali*e:> Peat t the ticket sale. It was necessary @ ‘ole 

Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 2, 1921. . —— employ police reserves, according to t@ whic 

the Fall Issue All Seats Quickly Sold statement made by the management, My,» 
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HIS is the finest number of a musi- 
cal paper I have ever seen. 
CARL D. KINSEY, 
Manager Chicago Musical College. 
Chicago, IIl]., Nov. 2, 1921. 





Permit me to congratulate you on the 
excellence of the Fall Advance Number. 
MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 


Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 1, 1921. 





The Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
is a remarkable number. It has been 





FOCH HEARS McCORMACK 


Singer Cancels Boston Concert to Meet 
the Marshal Again in Chicago 


While John McCormack was in Europe 
last season, he met Marshal Foch, and 


both expressed the hope of meeting again 
during the General’s visit to America. 
One of the many entertainments ar- 
ranged for Foch was a reception by the 
Knights of Columbus of Chicago for 
Sunday, Nov. 6. Mr. McCormack, being 
invited to be present, forthwith cancelled 
his engagement to sing a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, refunding a sold-out 





Owing to the indisposition of Feodor 
Chaliapine, his initial New York concert, 
announced for Nov. 6, was postponed 
to Sunday evening, Nov. 13, at the 
Manhattan Opera House. The Russian 
bass, according to an anouncement made 
last week by his managers, had con- 
tracted a slight cold, attended by hoarse- 
ness, since his arrival. 

Tickets for the Sunday concert origi- 
nally planned were all sold within two 
hours after the opening of the box-office 
on the preceding Wednesday morning, 


order to disperse the disappointed crow 

The second Chaliapine program Ww! 
be given at the Hippodrome on Sund: Italic 
afternoon, Nov. 20. sing. 


Isabel Cline Makes Début in Chicago 
CHICAGO, Nov. 7.—Isabel Cline, 5 





prano, winsome and earnest, made } lying 
début at Lyon and Healy Hall on Oct. MM 4n_of 
Her work showed careful training agg , Th 
revealed a wholesome voice with its ful ("4 


est development in the lower regis 
Some of the numbers were beyond \@@ mula 
singer’s technical equipment, but in son Tr 














perused, enjoyed and greatly appre- house and making a special trip to Chi- according to a statement made last week by Handel and Grieg, and in He! thy 
ciated. I like the publication very much cago from New England, where he was’ by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Sears’ “Heart’s Country” she disp! 2 
and feel sure that it would prove a very appearing the latter part of the week, The seating capacity of the Manhattan warmth and color. Garvin Willi 
great advantage to one in many ways. so that he might express in person his Opera House is 3150 persons, and a__ played the accompaniments. E.R ind | 
Wish you a most successful year. great admiration and _ respect for h 
SISTER M. DOLOREs. Pe gonnnene war figure. Mr. r ae Sitios ioe bo the 
Loretto Academy, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. McCormack sang the national anthems of re considered by exper ges = 
4, 1921. the United States and France. yh a nga . 
Although the change in arrangements Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano he 
Congratulations on your tremendous- of Mr. McCormack’s tour in order to ° ciciedinineel ten or ce 
ly inspirational anniversary edition. make the Chicago visit possible resulted PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS m de 
Send two more copies. I want to pre- in the temporary cancellation of the Sienaiiain @ teen tee New York u f 
serve them. MELVILLE CLARK. Boston engagement, he will give the con- P | A N O S Sead fer illustrated Art Catalegue amer 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1921. cert later in the season. ind @ 
er 
granc 





KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 





Pianos and Plav« : 


BUSH & LANE "vti’"]- 


Artistic in tone and des 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, 





